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Wats the following article was in the 
course of preparation, the great man whose 
works are our subject has ceased to live. 
Just five weeks before this event which has 
clothed a nation in mourning, the writer, for 
the first time, visited Marshfield, and enjoyed 


for a few days the hospitality of tha’ refined 
and elegant abode. 
day of the most beautiful month in the year, 
Saturday, Sept. 18, Mr. Webster drove his 
guest, attended by one of his men on horse- 
back, over the estate. 
balmy, and seemed to bear healing on its 
wings. The great statesman was physically 
weak, having suffered long from his annual 
catarrh, and from another more obstinate 
complaint, which was slowly but surely un- 


On the most beautiful | 





The history of the former owners of the soil, 
the circumstances under which he became its 
purchaser, the improvements he had made 
upon it, the trees he bad planted, the cattle 
and sheep he had imported and introduced 
there, were dwelt upon with a clearness and 
interest which sank deep into the listener’s 
heart. Some of the reminiscences these 
scenes and objects recalled moved the illus- 
trious narrator to tears; for they brought 


| before him the forms of beloved ones, asso- 
The air was soft and | 


ciated with his earliest residence here, and 
now sleeping the long sleep of death, on the 
spot which his name has consecrated to the 
deathless memory of his countrymen and the 
world. His voice became tremulous and 
low, his hands quivered as he held the reins, 


dermining a constitution once gigantic in | and for a moment it seemed as if that mighty 


its strength. But the genial breath of heaven, | heart would break. 


But the sad vision 


and the sight of dear and familiar objects | passed away, and present objects and cheer- 


unvisited by him before since his return from | 


Washington, soothed and revived him. His 
eye wandered over his extensive domain ‘vith 
a brightness undimmed by age or disease. 
Each point suggested some memory, pleas- 
ant or mournful, which he recalled with un- 
faltering precision, and related with that rare 
felicity of phrase which marked the most 
familiar conversation of Daniel Webster. 
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ful thoughts resumed their place. His flocks 
and herds were driven up to the carriage, 
and he spoke of them and commented on 
their several qualities, not only with the 
knowledge of a farmer, but with the feeling 
of one to whom every creature of God is 
dear. After having pointed out, at some © 
length, the characteristics of the different 
breeds, he checked himself with a smile, and 
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482 Daniel 
said, “ How can he get wisdom that holdeth 
the plough and that glorieth in the goad that 
driveth oxen, and is occupied in their labors, 
and whose talk is of bullocks?” After a fow 
moments’ pause, he added, “I do not be- 
lieve that passage is in any of the canonic il 
books ; it does not sound canonical ; it cer- 
tainly is not canonical.” Mr. Webster 
was right. The words occur in the thirty- 
eighth chapter of Ecclesiasticus, as the writer 
was amused to find on his return. 

From time to time, on meeting his rural 
neighbors, he would stop to talk over with 
them the subjects of agriculture in which 
they had a common interest; and it was 
pleasant to witness the kindly and affection- 
ute intercourse between him whose fame 
filled the world, and the homely neighbors 
and friends who, 


“ Along the cool, sequestered vale of life, 
Had kept the noiseless tenor of their way.” 


To one who anxiously inquired after his 
health, he said, “I am not good for much. 
My strength is nearly gone. I am no match 
for you, now. I am scarcely a match for 
your grandson yonder.” To the question, 
whether the love of Nature grew stronger in 
kim with the progress of time, he answered, 


“ Yes, undoubtedly. The man who has not 
abandoned iimself to sensuality feels, as 
years advance and old age comes on, a 
greater love of mother Earth, a greater wil- 
lingness, and even desire to return to her 
bosom, and mingle again with this universal 
frame of things from which he sprang.” As 
he spoke these words, with slow and solemn 
tone, he seemed io look upon the face of na- 
ture, as upon the face of a living being, to 
whom he was bound by the ties of a con- 
scious friendship and immortal love; and 
the soft wind, breathing with a warmth like 
s'mmer through the unchanged leaves of 
the neighboring trees, whispered an audible 
answer to the voice and look of love of the 
dying statesman. He had drawn his health 
from these scenes and these pursuits; a con- 
stitution naturally feeble had grown into he- 
roic proportions and gigantic strength, as he 
had: walked and worked in the intervals of 
public business, beneath the open sky, and 
had “taken this heavenly bath, the air, with- 
out measure and without stint.” 

Stopping at the brow of the hill, where 
lies the old burying ground, occupied 
by the graves of the early Pilgrim fami- 
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lies of Marshfield, he gazed thoughtfully 
on the spot where his own tomb and the 
monuments of his deceased kindred stand, 
and remarked that “ he disliked to have the 
grave surrounded by circumstances of melan- 
choly: he wished a quiet spot, not likely to 
be disturbed by the noise and tumult of the 
world, with a few deciduous trees. Such 
a spot is this: the clatter of railroads and 
the bustle of business are not likely to break 
the'silence here; and here I shall lie, when 
my time shall come, perhaps at no distant 
day.” Descending from this sacred height, 
he drove across his fields, and entered the 
upper road that runs along the hills over- 
looking the estate and bounding it on the 
west. From this road the prospect is one 
of the softest and most varied beauty, and 
lies outspread, with all its points clearly in 
view, and as sharply outlined as a well. 
drawn picture. It has a bright and sunny 
aspect, being shielded from the keen an 
freezin ; northern winds by ranges of hills on 
the north and west, and tempered by the 
breezes of the sea into an oceanic climate. 
The surface of the soil is moulded into gen- 
tle undulations, whose sloping sides are 
covered with trees and orchards, or smooth 
and sweeping Jawns. Nearly in the centre, 
on a knoll or upland of moderate height, 
and rounded on every side by gracefully 
curving surfaces and lines of beauty, stands 
the house—the ancient mansion of the 
Thomases, the first owners, with such addi- 
tions as the tastes or wants of Mr. Webster 
have suggested, but all in keeping with tlie 
home-like and substantial character of the 
original structure. The chief of these additions 
is the elegant library room, designed by the 
skilful hand of his loved and lamented daugh- 
ter Julia. The ground descends from the 
house, on the north to the shore of a miniature 
lake, on the opposite side of which runs a 
thick, semi-circular belt of trees planted 
wholly by Mr. Webster. Further up swells 
the highland, bare and bleak, where the Pil- 
grim sleepers lie, in the deep repose of Na- 
ture, unbroken save by the song of birds, the 
murmur of the winds, and the solemn voice 
of the neighboring ocean, speaking eternally 
from its mysterious depths. Lookiug towar¢s 
the south, the eye dwells on other hills of 
various slopes, partly covered with trees, and 
a wooded headland, jutting into the sea. 
The low grounds, or marshes, come within 
a few rods of the house, and are frequently 
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overflowed by the tides; and over them 
gleams a distant view of the sea. Through 
these scenes of ever-changing beauty— 
scenes that by tiemselves would fill the 
heart with unspeakable emotion—ard how 
is the feeling deepened by the thought that 
the wild char:as of Nature have been un- 
fulded and completed by the skill and taste 
of one whose genius and eloquence have 
surpassed all Greek and Roman fame, and 
made the spot on which he delighted to re- 
pose, from the toils of the forum, the senate, 
and the cabinet, as classical as the Tusculan 
villa of Cicero—through these scenes passed 
the great statesman and his guest, and then 
returned to the house, after a drive of three 
hours. 

His conversation was deeply interesting 
throughout—mostly serious, earnest, some- 
times pathetic, sometimes lightened with 
playful touches of humor, always full of 
kindness and gentleness. His serious 


thoughts naturally clothed themselves in 
sublime expressions, in language radiant 
with poetical but unaffected beauty, sug- 
gested by the surrounding objects, or by the 
themes that spontaneously sprang up in a 
conversation of three memorable hours. 
Moral, literary, religious topics were touched 


upon, but politics not at all. To the ques- 
tion what had been the studies by which his 
style was formed, he said, “ When I was a 
young man, a student in college, I delivered 
a fourth of July oration. My friends 
thought so well of it that they requested a 
copy for the press. It was printed, and I 
have a copy of it now—the only copy in ex- 
istence. (in this he was mistaken.) Joseph 
Dennie, a writer of great reputation at that 
time, wrote a review in a literary paper 
which he then edited. He praised parts of 
the oration as vigorous and eloquent; but 
other parts he criticised severely, and said 
they were mere emplinesses. JI thought 
his criticism was just ; and I resolved that 
whatever else should be said of my style, 
from that time forth there should be no 
emptiness in it. I read such English authors 
as fell in my way—particularly Addison— 
with great care. Besides, I remembered 
that I had my bread to earn by addressing 
the understanding of common men—by con- 
vincing juries—and that I must use language 
perfectly intelligible to them. You will 
therefore find, in my speeches to juries, no 
hard words, no Latin phrases, no fiert factas ; 
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and that is the secret of my style, if Z have 
any.” 

He spoke of Kossuth’s eloquence, with 
admiration of its beauty and ingenuity. He 
thought “his genius wonderful, and his re- 
sources extraordinary, but that he was rather 
an enthusiast, possessed of the idea that he 
was born with a mission to fulfil, than a 
statesman ; that his political ideas were not 
well defined, nor fixed, nor consistent; that 
he was doubtless a sincere lover of his coun- 
try, but was a poet, rather than a sound 
reasoner on affairs of state and the condition 
of the world.” He stopped at a farm-house 
near his estate, and calling the farmer to the 
door, said, “ Well, Mr. A., you are engaged 
to work for Fletcher to-day, I hear.” “ Yes, 
sir.” “That’s right; now, do you come 
over to my house, take my gun, and go out 
and shoot some of the plovers I just saw 
alight in the pasture yonder, and Fletcher 
will pay you for the day’s work, and I will 
pay you for the birds.” Such pleasantries 
seasoned his salutations to all the rural 
neighbors whom he chanced to meet. In 
this case the man smiled, complied at once 
with the request, and the plovers appeared 
on the breakfast table the next morning. 

At the close of the drive, Mr. Webster sat 
some time in the library. He had recently 
been studying the work of Cicero, De Na- 
tura Deorum ; and taking the volume from 
the shelf, he read aloud two or three pages, 
in which one of the persons in the dialogue 
discourses most eloquently on the Divine 
Being, and in refutation cf the Epicurean 
philosophy. The deep feeling and the earn- 
est tone with which he read the harmonious 
Latin sentences of the great Roman, gave 
the fullest meaning to those immortal specu- 
lations ; and recommending the passage to 
the careful study of his guest, he closed the 
volume and retired. In a subsequent con- 
versation, Mr. Webster spoke of his love of 
science, and the attention he had bestowed 
upon it in the fragments of time snatched 
from his other and absorbing pursuits. He 
had watched the progress of physical science, 
and mastered the great results which have 
distinguished the investigation of the present 
age. His knowledge of Geology was exten- 
sive and exact. He had studied the princi- 
pal works upon this science on journeys 
made for recreation through interesting geo- 
logical regions ; and many years before, he 





,said, he had employed a learned geologist 
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to make a collection of specimens, and to 
arrange them on shelves, in the order of the 
successive layers in the crust of the earth, 
that while he read at home he might see 
with his own eyes the order and arrange- 
ments of nature. He had given much atten- 
tion to Physical Geography, and its relation 
to the history of man, and to the distribution 
of the vegetable and animal kingdoms over 
the face of the earth. Among the books 
which had occupied his thoughts during the 
last year of his life, Humboldt’s Cosmos 
held a prominent place. He had read it 
through, and carefully meditated its con- 
tents. He quoted passages from it with 
expressions of admiration for their scientific 
precision and poetic beauty; and his general 
remarks upon the plan, substance, and details 
of the work showed that he understood it well, 
and fully appreciated its grandeur as an illus- 
trious monument ofa long and splendid scien- 
tific career. He mentioned with regret that he 
had so seldom enjoyed, for any length of time, 
the society of literary and scientific men. “I 
have kept very bad company,” he exclaimed, 
with a merry laugh. “I have lived among 
lawyers, and judges, and jurymen, and poli- 
ticians, when [ should have lived with nature, 
and in the company of the students of na- 


ture.” With Ichthyology he had not — 


sporting, but a scientific acquaintance. His 
observation of the habits of the fishes in our 
streams and along our shores was wonder- 
fully minute and accurate. One of the pro- 


jected occupations of the leisure which he 


seemed about to enjoy, was to write a book 


-embodying his personal observations on our 


fresh and salt-water fishes; and in the last 


-conversation the present writer had the honor 
-of holding with him, he commissioned him 
‘to propound certain questions to Professor 


Agassiz, whose classical work on fresh-water 
fishes he had recently examined, on some of 


‘the facts and phenomena of ichthyology that 


had fallen under his notice, and of which he 
desired to obtain a scientific explanation. 
Yet he seemed to have an inward conscious- 
ness that his days were drawing to their 


-conclusion. In speaking of plans for the 


future he invariably added, “if my life is 
apared ;” and once, when he was urged to 
dictate an autobiography, he replied, “ My 
friends have in their possession all the facts 


-of my life which will be of any consequence 
‘to the publie.to know ; but perhaps, if God 
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spares my life three or four years longer, [ 
may do it.” 

Days and weeks passed on amidst the dig- 
nified pursuits that graced the hours of suf- 
fering passed by the illustrious statesman of 
Marshfield. Bat, the strength of that heroic 
form was undermined by protracted illness, 
and the political turmoil raging outside of 
that secluded spot passed unheeded by. 
The drives over the hills and along the loud- 
resounding sea, which he loved so much, 
entirely ceased. Solemn thoughts shut from 
his mind the inferior topics of the fleeting 
hour. The great and awful themes of the 
future, now visibly opening before him— 
themes on which he had always employed 
his profoundest meditations—filled the hours 
won from the lassitude of illness, or from the 
public duties which, so long as life remained, 
nothing could make him forget or neglect. 
Literature, which had been the consolation 
of his laborious days, shared his thoughts in 
iliness with the sure testimony of the Word 
of God. The days went by, thus nobly 
occupied by the illustrious invalid. The 
body grew weaker, but the mind shone with 
undiminished splendor. The respectful sym- 
pathies of the country surrounded him in 
his hours of illness, and the prayers of good 
men went up to Heaven for his speedy res- 
toration. It was, however, written in the 
inscrutable decrees of God that he should 
be recalled from the scene of his earthly 
labors before his work was completed,—but 
the work of such a man is never completed 
while life remains ;—and that this heavy be- 
reavementshould fall upon the American peo- 
ple while hope and expectation were high that 
a few weeks of repose, and ti-e invigorating 
breath of sea and land at Marshfield, would 
earry him safely through the annual attack 
under which he was supposed to be suffering, 
and send him back restored to health, his heart 
strengthened for another season of strenuous 
toil in the service of his country at Washing- 
ton, ominous hints were suddenly dropped 
that the great Secretary was struggling in a 
doubtful conflict with an enemy to whom all 
men must, sooner or later, lay down their 
arms. From that moment, Marshfield be- 
came the centre of anxious thoughts and dark 
forebodings to an agitated public. Never did 
the people of a dying king watch with such 
solicitude for the daily bulletins of tae con- 





dition of a beloved sovereign, or manifest 
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such distress at each day’s disheartening 
news. The common subjects of eager con- 
test lost their hold upon men’s minds; the 
tumult of political strife died, for the time, 
away. There was a hush of dread expecta- 
tion, a sad silence in the walks of men, a 
looking forward to the falling of the mighty 
column on which the temple of the Ameri- 
can Constitution had so long appeared chiefly 
to rest. We felt that so long as Mr. Web- 
ster was among us, all would be well with 
the country. We knew that we could still 
trust in the powers of an intellect that ne-er 
fell below the requirements of the most crit- 
ical occasion, and a patriotism that never 
shrunk from any labor or any sacrifice which 
the supreme good of the country demanded ; 
and it seemed impossible that he who had 
been our stay and our staff in troubled times 
should fail us now. We could ill spare Mr. 
Webster at any time; but at the present 
moment his luminous intellect and com- 
manding statesmanship, and his influence, 
potent for his country’s good throughout 
the world, were needed in no common mea- 
sure; and we trusted that his life might be 
spared, not only to close the important ne- 
gotiations still pending between our own 
government and foreign countries, but to 


shed upon us the light of his calm and com- 
prehensive wisdom for many years to come. 
t was otherwise ordered; and the highest 
as well as the lowest must bow to the will 
of Heaven, and, leaving all earthly interests 
and breaking every mortal tie, obey the sov- 
ereign summons that calls him from this 


busy world. Early in the morning of the 
twenty-fourth of October, the boom of the 
minute gun broke upon the silence, and an- 
nounced to an expecting but startled com- 
munity that all that was mortal of Daniel 
Webster had ceased to exist. “The fore- 
most man of all this world;” that superbly- 
gifted intellect ; that great and magnanimous 
soul, had left us in bodily presence to ascend 
to the presence of his Creator, That mind 
of wondrous strength and peerless beauty, 
whose last thoughts and fervent affections, 
unchilled by age and disease, were divided 
between his friends, his family, his country, 
and his God, had passed in unclouded splen- 
dor from this earthly scene, amidst the sol- 
emn hush of nature and the sacred stillness 
of a Sabbath morn. The falling leaves of 
autumn had heralded the departure of his 
mighty spirit, that but yesterday guided the 
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councils of the country, and held in his 
hands the issues of peace and war. Among 
the cherished plans of his eld age, had God 
spared his life a few years longer, he medi- 
tated a translation of Cicero on the Nature 
of the Gods, with a commentary, in which 
he would have embodied his own views on 
the immortality of the soul and the truth of 
the Christian religion. But the unfaltering 
vigor with which he kept up his customary 
trains of thought through a mortal disease ; 
the solemn scenes of his dying hours; the 
great religious thoughts that filled his mind, 
and the words of consolation spoken to his 
family and friends as they stood weeping at 
his bedside; the earnest attention with which, 
among the last acts of conscious intelligence, 
he listened to that divine poem, Gray’s Elegy 
in a Country Churchyard, and afterwards to 
some of the sublime psalms of David; the 
repeated declaration of a faith deeply fixed 
by the experiences of life and the study of 
God’s Word, never intermitted in the din of 
the world, and the excitement of political 
strife ; and above all, that prayer for pardon 
and acceptance through the Redeemer, of- 
fered at the moment when his spirit stood 
at the very gate of the Eternal World, are 
perhaps a stronger argument of the immor- 
tality of the soul, and the truth of the Chris- 
tian religion, than even his gigantic intellect 
could have framed in the fullest vigor of his 
days. This was indeed an Euthanasia—a 
blessed death, leading into a more blessed 
life after life. Felix, non vite tantum cla- 
ritate sed etiam opportunitate mortis ; for 
he died at home, before the inevitable pro- 
gress of disease in the delicate tissues of the 
brain had touched one of the powers of the 
mind; he died in the midst of his family, 
and surrounded by loving and reverent friends 
who treasured his dying words, and will bear 
them in their hearts forever. He died in sight 
of cherished scenes of woodland, hill, vale and 
sea, from which in other days he had so often 
breathed in health and vigor, and knowing 
that he should lie down and sleep with the be- 
loved dust of his kindred who had gone before 
him to the home appointed for all mankind, 
He died at an hour when life was hushed in 
the deepest repose, before the rising sun had 
lifted the pall of night from the face of the 
earth ; when the moaning sea was singing a 
fitting requiem for him who was wont to 
gaze upon its multitudinous waves, and to 
listen to its “laughter innumerovus” with a 
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spirit kindred to its beauties and its gran- 
deurs. He passed away, 


“While from its rocky caverns the deep-voiced 
neighboring ocean 

[Speaks, and in accents disconsolate answers the 
wail of the forest.” 


The scene changes. The evening before 
the day appointed for Mr. Webster’s burial, 
a few friends, desirous to share in the sad 
rites, arrive in Marshfield. It is a night of 
singular beauty. The sky is clear; the 
stars look softly down upon the silent earth ; 
the air is pure and warm. An evening 
stroll over the Marshfield farm is proposed, 
and eagerly acceded to. The friends, in 
quiet sadness, wend their way across the 
fields and over the uplands, conversing in 
low tones of the great departed; for they 
loved him in life, and they mourn him in 
death. They stand by the great weeping 
elm, a few weeks since weighed down with 
its leafy garniture, now spreacing its bare 
and desolate arms against the sky, as if it 
had thrown aside its verdurous honors, be- 
cause its lord could no longer enjoy their 
sheltering coolness. They listen to the sad 
whispers of the silver-leafed poplar, which 
alone breaks the death-like stillness of the 
night. They wander slowly towards the 
sea, and then ascend the mount of burial ; 
they pause reverently before the tomb, the 
stone of which is already uncovered to re- 
ceive the sacred treasure of the morrow. 
They retrace their steps slowly, noting each 
object under the light of the moon, which 
seems like a spiritual presence, and har- 
monizes into the softest beauty all the ob- 
jects in the silver-veiled landscape. Round 
the mansion which death has entered and 
taken into his possession, reigns a solemn 
and majestic repose. The spirit of the dead 
tenant still seems to linger about it; it is 
still his; that form so majestical lies in 
yonder room, composed and stately in 
death, beneath the unutterable beauty of 
this midnight sky. The reverent company 
are permitted to enter, and behold once 
more those kingly lineaments, so soon to 
vanish from the sight of man. There he 
lies, “so like the king that was.” “ Such 
was the very armor he had on,” when, in 
the Great Debate, he smote the foes of the 
country’s laws. There he lies, with the 
habits he wore in life; with nothing of 
death, save its sacred and awful stillness ; 
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his face thin, with thought, and age, and 
illness, but not the ghastliness of dissolu- 
tion; his lip slightly retracted, as it had 
been seen a thousand times at the close of a 
memorable utterance, but it shall change 
ne more, obedient to the movement of the 
mind; his arms folded upon his breast, as 
if he had fallen into a peaceful sleep, look- 
ing up to heaven. Around were the books 
he had studied ; on the walls, at the side of 
the fire-place, in shadows thrown by the 
single wax-candle that lighted the room, the 
portraits of Mr. Webster and Lord Ashbur- 
ton, painted in commemoration of the Treaty 
of Washington, that great work of Christian 
diplomacy, that withheld two mighty kin- 
dred nations from rushing into a fratricidal 
war. In that scene, and that hour, the por 
traits seem endowed with a strange mys- 
terious life, and one can hardly believe the 
spirit is gone for ever from the noble form and 
features they look down upon. There he lies, 
just above the spot where he sat five weeks 
before, and read aloud the speculations of 
Cicero on the Immortality of the Soul. He 
has solved the question which exercised the 
mind of the great Roman. What if those 
cold and silent lips should open now, and 
say to the awe-struck visitor: “ Yes! Cicero 
was right; there is no more doubt, no more 
perplexity.” Ah! the revelations of Chris- 
tianity settled that doubt many centuries 
since; and those lips, now so voiceless, a 
few days ago eloquently proclaimed the trust 
and consolation of the Christian Faith. 
There is no need of a voice from the dead. 
Farewell, illustrious statesman. To-mor- 
row, thousends will take their last look. 
Neighbors of many years will crowd these 
spaces, to gaze on the face of him whom 
they have so long known and venerated. 
From a distance will come hither they who 
have been his followers, companions, friends, 
counsellors, to follow him once more, and to 
take leave of him at the tomb, where coun- 
sel is no longer held, save with darkness 
and silence. Farewell then, here and now; 
in the presence of these familiar objects— 
pictures, busts, books; under this arched 
ceiling, traced by the hand of a daughter now 
resting in yonder churchyard,—here, where 
so much of intellectual toil has been achiev - 
ed; where so much of genial converse has 
been enjoyed; where exuberant wit has 
played with the profoundest thought ; where 
great authors of classical antiquity have fed 
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the eager mind of a greater than they ; 
where high questions of diplomacy have 
been solved, and treaties have been made; 
where prayer has ascended to God from the 
great heart of the head of the household, 
surrounded by his family; where, more 
solemn still, he lies surrounded by all these 
memories, the last time,for ever! It is hard 
to say farewell; but of all words in human 
speech, it is the inevitable one. An inex- 
orable doom is laid upon all of mortal birth 
to speak it, in anguish of heart. And the 
visitors pass out, musing mournfully on all 
they have seen, and felt, and thought, dur- 
ing that half hour in the august presence of 
the illustrious dead. 

The funeral of Mr. Webster was in all re- 
spects according to his character and wishes. 
There was no pomp or parade of any kind. 
But the natural expression of the feelings of 
the people could not be restrained. Many 
persons had arrived the night before. At 
sunrise, a flag draped in mourning was 
raised on a staff set up many years ago by 
Mr. Abbott Lawrence, on a neighboring emi- 
nence, which overlooks the mansion and the 
estate. The sun rose, partially obscured by 
a cloud, as if in sympathy with the sad so- 
lemnities of the day ; aud so it continued. 
Yet there was something beautiful and touch- 
ing in the softness and quiet of air and sky. 
On some of the clustering trees, the many- 
colored drapery of autumn still lingered ; 
from others, every leaf had fallen. It seemed 
like an autumnal Sabbath morning. Soon 
the people began to assemble. From nine 
to twelve o’clock, the road that runs along 
the ridge of the hills on the west, and is vis- 
ible from the house nearly a mile, was filled 
with an almost unbroken line of carriages, of 
every description, bringing from far and 
near the multitudes of citizens anxious to 
honor the memory of the great statesman, 
whom they should now behold for the last 
time in this world. Across the field came 
pouring other multitudes from the neigh- 
boring farms and villages ; and up from the 
sea ascended those who had arrived by yacht 
or steamer; all tending towards the centre 
of interest, the silver-leafed poplar, under 
which lay all that was mortal of Daniel 
Webster. The lawn was covered by the 
gathering crowd, silently and respectfully 
passing by the spot, and gazing upon the 
features of their great countryman. Many 
had even climbed among the branches of the 
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elm and the poplar, and sat mournfully 
looking down upon the scene. The services, 
performed by the village clergyman, the 
Rev. Mr. Alden, were singularly appropri- 
ate. The selections from the Scriptures, the 
simple and touching address, the fervent 
prayer, were all in perfect harmony with the 
character of the man whom they commem- 
orated. The oldest of Mr. Webster’s rural 
neighbors were, with great propriety of feel- 
ing, chosen to lead the procession, and ac- 
company the body to the burying place ; 
and then, next to the relatives of the de- 
ceased, the people fell into order, and the 
vast procession followed down the avenue 
into the road, and entered the path lead- 
ing to the burial place, made by Mr. 
Webster’s order a few days only before his 
death. And with this solemn following, 
this immense multitude of loving and 
mourning countrymen, called thither only 
by their affection for his memory, the 
illustrious dust was borne over his domains, 
and up to that ancient pilgrim burying 
ground ; and after one brief glance at those 
beloved features, as the body rested at the 
gate of the tomb, the multitude slowly 
scattered, wending their way across the 
fields and hills, along the roads, down to the 
seaside, and left the dwelling of the departed 
statesman silent and desolate. 


“ Such honors Ilion to her hero paid, 
And peaceful slept the mighty Hector’s shade.” 


From death let us return to his life. He 
“still lives;” his example and his works 
remain; an example of great and constant 
patriotism, and works of transcendent pow- 
er and classic beauty, from which his spirit 
scems to say, 


‘Non omnis moriar, multaque pars mei 
Vitabit Libitinam.” 


These volumes are a precious legacy to 


the American people. Among the most 
fortunate circumstances of Mr. Webster's 
life, is undoubtedly to be enumerated the 
friendship of Mr. Everett. This gentleman, 
whose acquaintance with Mr. Webster be- 
gan in boyhood, nearly half a century ago, 
whose public life commenced and continued 
in the closest personal and: political relation 
with him—a relation of kindnegs and affec- 
tion never for an instant ruffled through all 
the vicissitudes of this long period of time— 
has given his precious hours, his fine talent, 
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his literary taste, to the work of editing the 
matchless speeches and diplomatic papers of 
his great leader. This pious duty has been 
most admirably performed : the trust reposed 
in Mr. Everett has been executed in a man- 
ner that leaves nothing to be desired. The 
speeches and discourses are carefully re- 
vised, aud illustrated with explanatory notes, 
drawn from historical or other sources, 
so that nothing is wanting to their perfect 
comprehension. This was a work of the 
highest consequence ; for Mr. Webster, with 
a prodigality of genius like that of Shak- 
speare, had taken little care of his literary 
fame, except to scatter broadcast over the 
land his splendid speeches and orations. 
Many years ago two volumes had been col- 
lected ; and more recently one of his friends 
had published a selection of his diplomatic 
papers; but the larger portion of the 
materials that fill these beautiful volumes 
were dispersed in pamphlets and newspapers, 
and many of them could only be found by 
laborious search through old files and col- 
lections. The life of Mr. Webster, which 
occupies a part of the first volume, is drawn 
partly om _ preceding biographies, among 
which .¢ a very elegant one written by 
Mr. ‘1 .cknor many years ago, and the lively 
sketches by Mr. Marsh ; but we presume the 
greater portion of it is from Mr. Everett's 
personal knowledge and long acquaintance 
with Mr. Webster. The remarkable narra- 
tive is related with singular grace and 
beauty; the facts and incidents are selected 
with judgment and arranged with care. In 
writing the life of a living friend it is a prob- 
lem of great difficulty and delicacy to strike 
the right line between the too much of 
eulogy on the one side, and the too much 
of caution on the other. It appears to us 
that Mr. Everett has solved this problem 
with entiresuccess. The tone of the biogra- 
phy is temperate, and the style exquisitely 
chaste; and while the praise is liberal, it is 
wholly free from overstatement and extrava- 
gance. It is no more than a great man, 
already before his death become historical, 
is fairly entitled to receive, and the biogra- 
pher may properly bestow. Of course, now 
that Mr. Webster is gone, a greater freedom 
may be exerajsed, since no praise “ can charm 
the dull cold ear of death ;” and there must 
be numerous materials of the highest biogra- 
phical interest, which could not be used 
with propriety during his lifetime. 
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We have not space to repeat at much 
length the particulars of Mr. Webster's 
parentage and early life. His family was 
respectable, but not abounding in this world’s 
goods. In childhood and early manhood he 
was disciplined in the hard school of poverty 
and labor, in the society of a noble-hearted 
father, and a mother of Roman virtues, both 
of whom he remembered with the warmest 
affection to his dying day. He never spoke 
of them without a softening of the voice 
and a filling of the eyes. To their virtues 
and affection, to the strong sense which 
marked their daily conduct, to the generous 
spirit of selé-sacrifice, which led them to 
deny themselves the fruits of their labors 
that their son might enjoy the rich blessing 
of a liberal education, he recurred with a 
depth of emotion which showed how aad 
foundly these manifestations of parental love 
had sunk into his heart. Ebenezer Web- 
ster, the father of Daniel, was a remarkable 
person. In a recently published letter, Mr. 
Webster describes him as the handsomest 
man he ever saw except his brother Ezekiel ; 
and in his old age, as the most venerable 
figure he ever beheld. In person he was 
tall and commanding, his height being more 
than six feet. He had a complexion as 
dark as his son’s, a Roman nose and a most 
piercing black eye. In the war of the 
Revolution he took anactive part. He, with 
“all his kith and kin,” responded to the 
resolution of the old Congress of 1776, and 
signed the pledge “to oppose the hostile 
proceedings of the British fleets and armies 
against the United American Colonies.” In 
reference to this transaction, Mr. Webster 
beautifully and eloquently said, in the dis- 
course before the New-York Historical So- 
ciety, delivered last February : 

“In the mountainous State of New-Hampshire, 
and among the highest of its mountains, then con- 
taining only a few scattered settlements, was the 
township of Salisbury. The Merrimac river, forn:- 
ing its eastern boundary, now so pleasant in scen- 
ery, and with so much richness and industry on its 
banks, was then a roaring and foaming stream, 
seeking its way amid immense forests on either 
side from the White Mountains to the sea. The 
settlers in this township were collected, and the 
promise or pledge proposed by the Continental 
Congress, of life and fortune, presented to them. 
‘All,’ as the record says, ‘ freely signed except 
two.’ 

“Tn looking to this record, thus connected wi'h 
the men of my own birth-place, I confess I was 
gratified to find who were the signers, and who 
were the dissenters. Among the former was he, 
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from whom IT am immedietely descended, with all 
his brothers, and his whole kith and kin. This is 
sufficient emblazonry for my arms, enough of 
heraldry for me.” 


But he did not rest contented with mere 
words. He raised a company, joined the 
American army, was personally engaged in 
many battles, and continued in active service 
through the war. At the conclusion of the 
peace, he returned to his farm in Salisbury. 
This long military experience had given 
him a martial bearing and a decisive man- 
ner. He had enjoyed but very slender op- 
portunities for even a common-school edu- 
cation. But he was aman of strong natural 
sense, and even rich intellectual endowments. 
Under more favoring fortunes he would have 
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and againstit. He stated that he had come 
to the conclusion to vote for the Constitution ; 
but as he supposed their inclinations tended 
rather the opposite way, he proposed to re- 
sign his seat and give them the opportunity 
of choosing another delegate. They said 
they would think the matter over for a week ; 
and at the end of that time they informed 
him that they had made up their minds to 
rely on his judgment. Accordingly, when 
the Convention reassembled at Concord, he 
resumed his seat, and took an active part in 
the deliberations. The substance of a brief 
speech delivered by him in the course of the 
debates—the only speech of his recorded or 
remembered—has been very recently recov- 
ered from oblivion. It was as follows : 





been scarcely less distinguished than his son: | 


as it was, his personal and intellectual quali- 


ties, and the sturdy honesty of his manly 


character, secured to him a commanding 
influence over the rural population of that 
part of the State; and his name was held 
in respect throughout that thinly populated 
region. It was a primitive condition of 
society, in those times, and in that remote 
part of the country. The people, living at 
considerable distances apart, rarely assembled 
except on Sunday, to hear the news and dis- 
cuss the political questions of the day. 
Newspapers seldom or never penetrated into 
these border regions. It was the custom 
to assemble, in the intervals between the 
morning and evening service, and receive in- 
formation from those who represented them 


in the General Court, on public affairs. | 


Col. Webster had often been chosen repre- 
sentative from Salisbury; and when the 
State Convention was summoned to Exeter, 
to consider the question of adopting the Con- 
stitution of the United States, he was ap- 
pointed a delegate. The people of the 
town, and Ccl. Webster with the rest, had 
some fear of the consequences of establishing 
a powerful central government; and in the 
simplicity of their way of life, thought them- 
selves sufficiently well off without it. On 
hearing the subject discussed in the Conven- 
tion at Exeter, his fears entirely vanished ; 
and when the Convention adjourned, to meet 
again some months later at Concord, Col. 
Webster returned home, strongly in favor of 
the Constitution. Meeting the people be- 
tween the services, on the next Sabbath 
after his return, he gathered them about him, 
and repeated the arguments he had heard for 





| “Gentiemen: I have listened to the arguments 


for and against the Constitution. Iam convince! 
such a government as that Constitution will estab- 
lish if adopted—a government acting directly on 
the people of the States—is necessary for the 
common defense and the general welfare. It is 
the only government which will enable us to pay 
off the national debt—the debt which we owe 
for the Revolution, and which we are bound in 
honor fully and fairly to discharge. Besides, I 
have followed the lead of Washington through 
seven years of war, and I have never been misled. 
His name is subscribed to this Constitution: he 
will not mislead us now. I shall vote for its adop- 
| tion.” 


| ‘This short speech not only shows an ac- 
curate appreciation of the necessity of the 
, Constitution, but touches the key-note of 
that reverence for the name and character 
of Washington, which has so often been 
the animating theme of the eloquence of 
his son. Daniel Webster was not only the 
| defender of the Constitution ; he not only 
| achieved this illustrious title by his own im- 
mortal deeds, but he might have claimed it 
by hereditary right. Col. Webster lived to 
_witness the beneficial operation of the gov- 
ernment he had helped to establish, and to 
share the honors which his native State was 
| proud to bestow upon her heroic defenders, 
After having repeatedly filled the office of 
State Senator, he was appointed Judge of 
the Court of Common Pleas for Hillsborough 
‘county, in 1791, and held this office until 
his death in 1806, having had the satisfac- 
tion of listening, on the bench, to the first 
argument made by his son, some time in the 
preceding year. 


The childhood of Daniel Webster, though 





manifesting no premature intellectual de- 
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velopments, was marked by solid qualities 
of character, that early gave promise of 
future greatness. New-Hampshire was a 
stern and rugged nurse of virtue. The 
homely life of the farmer had few indul- 
gences wherewith to pamper the tastes or 
dwarf the energies of the boy. The daily 
bread was to be won from a hard soil, under 
a severe climate, in a mountainous region, by 
the strenuous toil of the hands. An aus- 
tere nature, inclement skies, and stern pen- 
ury, made him conscious of power, by the 
battles he was forced to wage with them. 
But he was born of wise and religious 
parents. Under their humble roof there was 
self-denying virtue, and the fear of God. 
Not much human learning was there ; but 
there was rich experience of common life ; 
there was knowledge of duty; there was 
high consciousness of citizenship, and un- 
derstanding of the rights of man and the 
doctrines of republican freedom ; and above 
all, there was the study of God’s Word, 
and daily obedience to God’s will. The 
beauty of holiness dwelt there. The do- 
mestie affections dwelt there. Mutual love 
and mutual helpfulness dwelt there. All the 
tender charities of life dwelt there in overflow- 
ing measure. It was a household where the 
manly heart found scope and exercise for 
love and devotion, for faith and hope. It 
was a household where the loveliness and 
strength of woman’s nature displayed them- 
selves, in their most beautiful as well as 
their loftiest exercises. 


“ Justice shines in the lowly cell; 

In the homes of poverty, smoke-begrimed, 

With the sober-minded she loves to dwell. 
But she turns aside 

From the rich man’s home with averted eye, 
The golden-fretted halls of pride 

Where hands with lucre are foul, and the praise 
Of counterfeited ness sways; 

And wisely she guides in the strong man’s despite 
All things to an issue of right,” 


In a letter written only six years ago, 
Mr. Webster gives the following affecting 
account of his father’s determination to af- 
ford him the advantage, he had not himself 
enjoyed, of a liberal education : 


“Of a hot day in July—it must have been one 
of the last years of Washington’s administration 
—I was making hay with my father, just where I 
uow see a remaining elm tree, about the middle of 
the afternoon. The Hon. Abiel Foster, M. C., who 
lived in Canterbury, six miles off, called at the 
house, and came into the field to see my father, 
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He was a worthy man, college learned, and had 
been a minster, but was not a person of any con- 
siderable natural powers, My father was his 
friend and supporter. He talked awhile in the 
field, and went on his way. When he was gone, 
my father called me to him, and we sat down be- 
neath the elm, on a hay-cock. He said, ‘ My son, 
that is a worthy man ; he is a member of Congress; 
he goes to Philadelphia and gets six dollars a day, 
while I toil here. It is because he had an educa- 
tion, which I never had. If I had had his early 
education, I should have been in Philadelphig in 
his place. I came near it as it was; but I missed 
it, and now I must work here” ‘My dear father, 
said I, ‘you shall not work; brother and I will 
work for you, and wear our hands out, and you 
shall rest? and I remember to have cried, ard I 





cry now at the recollection. ‘My child? said he, 
‘it is of no importance to me; I now live but tor 
my children; I could not give your elder brother 
the advantages of knowledge, but I can do some- 
thing for you. Exert yourself, improve your op- 
portunities—/earn, learn; and when I am gone, 
you will not need to go through the hardships 
which I have undergone, and which have made 
me an old man before my time.’ 

“The next May he took me to Exeter, to the 
| Phillips Exeter Academy—placed me under the 
tuition of its excellent preceptor, Dr. Benjamin Ab- 
bott, still living. 

“My father died in April, 1806. I neither left 
/him nor forsook him, My opening an office at 
Boscawer. was that I might benearhim. I closed 
his eyes in this very house. He died at sixty- 
seven years of age, after a life of exertion, toil, and 





| exposure—a private soldier, an officer, a legislator, 
| a judge—every thing that a man could be, to whom 
| learning never had disclosed her ‘ ample page.’ 

“My first speech at the bar was made when he 
| was on the bench; he never heard me a second 
| time. 
| “He had in him what I recollect to have been 
the character of some of the old Puritans, He 
was deeply religious, but not sour ; on the contrary, 
good-humored, facetious, showing, even in his age, 
with a contagious laugh, teeth all as white as ala- 
baster; gentle, soft, playful, and yet having a heart 
in him that he seemed to have Lorrowed from a 
lion. He could frown; a frown it was; but 
cheerfulness, good-humor, and smiles composed his 
most usual aspect.” 


The father was right and wise in this manly, 
paternal resolve. It was high wisdom, as well 
as affection, that led him tostrain his slender 
means to the utmost, to encumber his farm 
with debt even, that his son might have the 
fair opportunities which had been denied to 
himself. And nobly was he repaid in his 
lifetime, and gloriously has his memory been 
eushrined since his death, by the genius which 
was cherished and unfolded by his generous 
and foreseeing love, by his strenuous efforts 
and self-denying devotion. The son, for whom 
these hardships were endured and these 





hopes were cherished, made a deep impres- 
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B sion wherever he went. At school he was 
a model of industry, and his teachers never 
forgot the earnest scholar who excited their 
admiration and affection; nor did the earnest 
scholar, in the brightest days of his renown, 
forget the obligation he lay under to those 
who had been the guides of his childhood 
and youth. Master Tappan, the venerable 
Dr. Abbott of Exeter Academy—with what 
glowing enthusiasm and pride did they re- 
call the days when Daniel Webster was their 
pupil. In college, the same qualities were 
displayed on a larger scale; not a duty was 
neglected, not an exercise left unperformed, 
or carelessly studied. His mind was exact, 
methodical, far-reaching, eager for know- 
ledge, seeking truth and culture in every di- 
rection; and so, in college as well as at 
chool, Daniel Webster left the footprints of 
his progress, left a name of honor and dis- 
inction which has been one of the chiefest 
rlories of his Alma Mater. As she loved 
im, and predicted his future triumphs, so 
he loved her, and repaid her fostering care 
by vindicating her claims when the radical- 
ism of the day threatened her with ruin. It is 
p proud recollection for Dartmouth that she 
rained up the eloquent lawyer who placed 
er, and through her all the universities of 
he country, on the vantage-ground of the 
aw, impregnable and unassailable. Again, 
iter finishing his college studies, and havy- 
ng commenced the study of the law, how 
eautiful was the proof of brotherly affection 
¢ gave, when he for a time abandoned his 
wofession, and for three hundred and fifty 
ollars a year taught the town academy 
t Frieburg, Maine, that his brother Ezekiel 
night be educated at college as he had 
ven; and, that the whole of this scanty 
ittance might be saved for this sacred 
urpose, gave the evenings of his laborious 
lays to the dull task of copying the records 
fthe county. Little did the great-hearted 
Bouth imagine that the village school-house, 
n which he swayed the rod of power, was 
ienceforth consecrated in the memories of 
bis countrymen; that pilgrims would in fu- 
ure times seek it out, and visit its humble 
recinets with irrepressible emotion; that 
he dry book of deeds his hand had tran- 
cribed would become instinct with life, that 
leaves would be turned over by future 
eaerations with a love and enthusiasm such 
sare kindled in the soul when we stand 
fore the shrines and memorials of the most 
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illustrious of the earth; that the school- 
house and the volume should become the 
boast and the chiefest honor of the rural 
neighborhood where that period of the life 
of Daniel Webster was passed. But soindeed 
it is. The consecrating presence of genius 
and virtue has transfigured the school-house 
and surrounded it with imperishable renown ; 
the consecrating hand of genius and virtue, 
and home affections, has made that book a 
Scripture to all coming ages. The eminent 
men with whom his professional novitiate 
was passed had a like foreeast of his future 
greatness, and lived to see the illustrious 
reality they had preconceived ; and so, by 
all good influences attended, by all prophetic 
hopes surrounded, the auspicious youth en- 
tered upon the great career of his life. What 
American does not know that career by heart ? 
The compeers and rivals with whom he con- 
tended at the bar, saw at once the power 
which had joined their company. The oldest 
and ablest felt they were dealing with their 
equal, even in his first essays, when he but 
tried, as it were, his armor. He stood at once 
in the foremost rank of the profession in his 
iative State ; and when, in 1813, he took 
fis seat for the first time in the Congress of 
the United States, and came in contact with 
the distinguished men who were his political 
associates or rivals the rest of his life, un- 
known as he was in the Capitol, he made, 
by his maiden speech, an impression of power 
aud statesmanship, never afterward forgot- 
Through that exhausting and most im- 
portant session Mr. Webster’s labors were 
not more remarkable for their variety and 
extent, than for the broad national views 
which were disclosed by them. From the 
beginning he was a man of the country, not 
of a division of the country; he was a pa- 
triot, not a partisan. There was dignity 
and decorum in his manner, conciliation and 
wisdom in his speech, candor in his inter- 
pretation of others’ motives, and fairness in 
his mode of dealing with others’ opinions. 
Firm in the conscious integrity of his own 
heart, he never sought to impeach the honor 
of another. Clear in his own views, wield- 
ing a masterly logic in the statement of 
then, he admitted all the force there was in 
the arguments of his opponents, and made 
them even stronger in his own re-statement, 
“ He manifested,” says Mr. Everett, “ upon 





his entrance into public life, that variety of 
knowledge, familiarity with the history and 
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traditions of the government, and self-pos- 
session on the floor, which in most cases are 
acquired by time and long experience. They 
gained for him the reputation indicated by 
the well-known remark of Mr. Lowndes, 
that ‘the North had not his equal, nor 

the South his superior” ” In the next Con- 

gress, to which Mr. Webster was reélected, 

he was called, by the conclusion of peace with 

Great Britain, to handle a different class of 
subjects from those to which the legislation 

he had hitherto taken part in had been de- 

voted ; but his course was alike conspicuous 

for dignity, ability, knowledge equal to the 

requirements of every occasion, and eloquence 

of massive strength, and a beauty superior 
to any of his contemporaries. 

In 1816, Mr. Webster became a citizen of 
Boston. It is needless to say that he was 
welcomed to the society of that city where a 
portion of his professional studies had been 
pursued, and where he had been admitted 
to the Bar on the motion of that distin- 
guished lawyer, Mr. Gore, with every de- 
monstration of respect and friendship. The 
distinctions and honors he achieved in this 
new field are part of the history of the 
times. His labors in the Convention for re- 
vising the Constitution of Massachusetts, in 
1821, were various and most important; but 
he resisted the importunity of friends and 
citizens to reénter the arena of national pol- 
ities, until longer resistance was in vain. He 
was nominated as candidate for Congress in 
1822, and the Committee, headed by Colonel 
Perkins, who waited upon him toinform him 
of the nomination, refused to listen to any 
objections on his part; and having simply 
and categorically performed their duty, with- 
drew. Neither they nor the public would 
take no for an answer, and so Mr. Web- 
ster was forced, by a friendly and ad- 
miring compulsion, to leave, in a measure, 
the professional labors to which he looked 
for the support of his family and for future 
independence, to engage in the concerns of 
the national government. He continued a 
member of the House of Representatives 
until 1826, when he was chosen Senator 
from Massachusetts, in the place of the Hon. 
Elijah Mills of Northampton, who had re- 
cently retired. In this position Mr. Webster 
continued through the remainder of Mr. 
Adams’s term, and the administrations of 
President Jackson and President Van Buren. 
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to the Presidency took place, and Mr. Web- 
ster, having declined the Treasury, received 
the State Department, which he retained 
after the death of President Harrison, and 
until 1843, when, resigning his seat, he 
remained in private life until 1845. He re- 
turned to the Senate this year, and continued 
in it until the death of General Taylor 
brought Mr. Fillmore into the Presidency, 
and led to a re-construction of the govern- 
ment. Mr. Webster was again invited to 
become Secretary of State, and he continued 
the chief of Mr. Fillmore’s administration 
until his death, on the 24th of October, the 
present year. This slight outline of Mr. 
Webster’s public life is the framework in- 
closing the great and magnificent picture 
of his unexampled services to the country. 
The most brilliant periods of his life were 
those which embraced Hffs senatorial career, 
and the two periods of office during which 
he held the seals of State. Tis first labors 
in Congress, in the House of Representatives 
gave magnificent promise of what was to 
come. His speech on the Berlin and Milan 
decrees, on the Embargo, and on the Bank, 
established his reputation at a very early age, 
as a statesman and orator of commanding 
talent. In 1823, he delivered his speech on 
Greece, which rang like a clarion through 
the country, and placed his name among 
those of the most eloquent and enlightened 
defenders of national liberty and the rights 
of man. His speeches on the Tariff showed 
him to be a master of the science of political 
economy ; and his very able but ineffectual 
speech on the Panama mission, maintained 
the doctrine of a close relation among the 
American commonwealths, as a counterpoise 
to European influence on this continent. It 
is a curious illustration of the mutability o! 
democratic sentiment, that even this modified 
intervention in foreign affairs was severely 
denounced by the Democratic leaders, ani 
was effectually put down by the self-sam 
party who are now equally vehement it 
favor of fraternizing with every pretendel 
republican movement throughout the worl. 

But the great occasions on which he put 
forth all the splendor of his power were the 
“ Great Debate,” in which he overthrew Col. 
Hayne, and scattered his eloquent sophistris 
into the air; the second great debate 0 
Nullification, in which he discomfited the 
eminent South Carolina Senator, who, afte’ 
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quarrelled with the President, and resigning 
was returned to the Senate to restore the 
tottering fortunes of State Rights and Dis- 
union doctrine, so rudely shaken by the 
Northern champion. This conflict was much 
more like a battle between equals than that 
with Hayne. Mr. Calhoun was a vastly 
abler man, and pressed his arguments with 
infinitely more of logical skill; but all in 
yain. The genius of Webster rose with the 
occasion, and the defeat of the great Nulli- 
fier was as signal and disastrous as had been 
that of his predecessor. Indeed, the whole 
doctrine on that occasion received its death- 
blow; and out of Carolina, and a very 
small fraction of Carolina, there has since 
been found none so poor to do it reverence. 

We cannot forbear quoting a passage 
which will live as long as the English lan- 
guage : 



































“Mr. President, I have thus stated the reasons 
of my dissent to the doctrines which have been 
advanced and maintained. I am conscious of hav- 
ing detained you and the Senate much too long. 
I was drawn into the debate with no previous de- 
liberation, such us is suited to the discussion of so 
grave and important a ar en But it is a subject 





















ge of which my heart is full, and I have not been 
ing J willing to suppress the utterance of its spontaneous 
on sentiments. cannot, even now, persuade myself 
ich ‘relinquish it, without expressing once more my 
‘5 deep conviction, that, since it respects nothing less 
02 B® than the Union of the States, it is of most vital and 
ned J essential importance to the public happiness, I 
rlits HE profess, Sir, in my career hitherto, to have kept 
‘vod  eteadily in view the prosperity and honor of the 
. \ /™ whole country, and the preservation of our Federal 
C3 Gnion. It is to that Union we owe our safety at 
(ual home, and our consideration and dignity abroad. 
ined J It is to that Union that we are chiefly indebted 
the @ fr whatever makes us most proud of our country. 
les That Union we reached onl by the discipline of 
“", [out virtues in the severe school of adversity. It 
I had its origin in the necessities of disordered finance, 
ty 0! prostrate commerce, and ruined credit. Under its 
‘ified Calan influences, these great interests immediatel 
opely fe 8VOKe, as from the dead, and sprang forth with 
“I vewness of life. Every year of its duration has 
alc teemed with fresh proofs of its utility and its bless- 
same ings; and although our territory has stretched out 
it in wider and wider, and our population spread far- 
nded jm ther and farther, they have not outrun its protec- 
wort tion or its benefits. It has been to us all a copious 


fountain of national, social, and personal happiness. 

“T have not allowed myself. Sir, to look beyond 
the Union, to see what might lie hidden in the 
dark recess behind. I have not coolly weighed 
the chances of preserving liberty when the bonds 
that unite us together shall be broken asunder. I 
bave not accustomed myself to hang over the 
precipice of disunion, to see whether, with my 
short sight, I can fathom the depth of the abyss 
below; nor could I regard him as a safe counsellor 
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in the affairs of this government, whose thoughts 
should be mainly bent on considering, not how the 
Union may be best preserved, but how tolerable 
might be the condition of the people when it should 
be broken up and destroyed. While the Union 
lasts, we have high, exciting, gratifying prospects 
spread out before us, for us and our children. Be- 
yond that I seek not to penetrate the veil. God 
grant that in my day, at least, that curtain may 
not rise! God grant that on my vision never may 
be opened what lies behind! When my eyes shall 
be turned to behold for the las¢ time the sun in 
heaven, may I not see him shining on the broken 
and dishonored fragments of a once glorious Union; 
on States dissevered, discordant, belligerent; on a 
land rent with civil feuds, or drenched, it may be, 
in fraternal blood! Let their last feeble and 
lingering glance rather behold the gorgeous ensign 
of the republic, now known and honored through- 
out the earth, still full bigh advanced, its arms and 
trophies streaming in their origival lustre, not a 
stripe erased or polluted, nor a single star obscured, 
bearing for its motto no euch miserable interro 
gatory as ‘ What is all this worth?’ nor those 
other words of delusion and folly, ‘ Liberty first 
and Union afterwards ; but every where, spread all 
over in characters of living light, blazing on all its 
ample folds, as they float over the sea and over 
the land, and in every wind under the whole 
heavens, that other sentiment, dear to every true 
American heart,—Liberty and Union, now and for 
ever, one and inseparable!” (Vol. IIL. pp. 341-2.) 


The debates on the renewal of the Charter 
of the United States Rank drew from Mr. 
Webster a series of speeches and arguments, 
displaying the most profound knowledge of 
currency and the business of the country, and 
the most cogent logic in the application of 
principles to the existing condition and wants 
of the people. But the iron will of Presi- 
dent Jackson, and the irresistible influence 
of the Executive, were proof against knowl- 
edge, logic, political economy, and the clear 
est demonstrations ever addressed to’ the 
reason of men; and the interests of the 
country were sacrificed. As we read those 
masterly discussions now, we are amazed at 
their convincing power; and we find it dif- 
ficult to understand how even party spirit, 
unyielding and unscrupulous as it is, could 
have resisted them. But at all events, there 
they stand, an instructive record of Mr. 
Webster's genius and profound acquaintance 
with the practical wauts of the times. Per- 
haps, however, the ablest of all the efforts 
made by him at this period, was the refuta- 
tion of the Executive pretensions to repre- 
sent directly the popular sovereignty, and to 
administer the Constitution as he understood 
it; an idea that no President will be likely 
again to advance, 
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We recall Mr. Webster’s views on this 
subject, as expressed in his speech at the 
National Republican Convention at Worces- 
ter, deeming them at all times fundamental 
and essential to the just administration of 
the Constitution and the laws: 


“In that important document, Sir, upon which 
it seems to*be his fate to stand or to fall before 
the American people, the veto message, he holds 
the following language : ‘Each public officer who 
takes an oath to support the Constitution, swears 
that he will support it as he understands it, and 
not as it is understood by others.’ Mr. President, 
the general adoption of the sentiments expressed 
in this sentence would dissolve our government. It 
would raise every man’s private opinions into a 
standard for his own conduct ; and there certainly 
is, there can be, no government where every man is 
to judge for himself of his own rights and his own 
obligations. Where every one is his own arbiter, 
force, and not law, is the governing power. He 
who may judge for himself, and decide for himself, 
must execute his own decisions; and this is the 
law of force. I confess, Sir, it strikes me with 
astonishment, that so wiid, so disorganizing a sen- 
timent should be uttered by a President of the 
United States. I should think it must have es- 
caped from its author through want of reflection, 
or from the habit of little reflection on such sub- 
jects, if I could suppose it possible that, on a 
question exciting so much public attention, and of 
sv much national importance, any such extraordi- 
nary doctrine could find its way, through inadvert- 
ence, into a formal and solemn public act. Stand- 
ing as it does, it affirms a proposition which would 
effectually repeal all constitutional and all legal 
obligations. The Constitution declares, that every 

ublic officer in the State governments, as well as 
in the general government, shall take an oath to 
support the Constitution of the United States. 
This is all. Would it not have cast an air of ridi- 
cule on the whole provision, if the Constitution 
had gone on to add the words, ‘as he understands 
it?’ What could come nearer to a solemn farce 
than to bind a man by oath, and still leave him to 
be his own in*erpreter of his own obligation? Sir, 
** se who are to execute the laws have no more a 
license to construe them for themselves than those 
whose only duty is to obey them. Public officers 
are bound to support the Constitution; private 
citizens are bound to obey it; and there isno more 
indulgence granted to the public officer to support 
the Constitution only as he understands it, than to 
a private citizen to obey it only as he understands 
it; and what is true of the Constitution, in this 
respect, is equally true of any law. Laws are to 
be executed, and to be obeyed, not as individuals 
may interpret them, but according to public au- 
thoritative interpretation and adjudication. The 
sentiment of the message would abrogate the ob- 
ligation of the whole criminal code. If every 
man is to judge of the Constitution and the laws 
for himself, if he is to obey and support them only 
as he may say he understands them, a revolution, 
I think, would take place in the administration of 
justice; and discussions about the law of treason, 
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murder, and arson should be addressed, not to th, 
judicial bench, but to those who might stan! 
charged with such offenses, The object of discussion 
should be, if we run out this notion to its natura) 
extent, to enlighten the culprit himself how |, 
ought to understand the law. 

“ Mr. President, how is it possible that a senti. 
ment so wild, and so dangerous, so encouraging 1) 
all who feel a desire to oppose the laws, and ¢ 
impair the Constitution, should have been uttere 
by the President of the United States at th. 
eventful and critical moment ¢? Are we not threw’. 
ened with dissolution of the Union? Are wen); 


openly and directly resisted? Is not the whol 
country looking, with the utmost anxiety, 
what may be be the result of these threaten) 
courses? And at this very moment, so full ¢/ 
peril to the State, the chief magistrate puts fort) 
opinions and sentiments, as truly subversive of a! 
government, as absolutely in conflict with the a: 
thority of the Constitution, as the wildest th: 

ries of nullification. Mr. President, I have ver 
little regard for the law or the logie of nullitic: 
tion. But there is not au individual in its rani: 
capable of putting two ideas together, who, if yu: 
will grant him the principles of the veto messag: 
—— defend all that nullification has ever thre: 
ened. 

“To make this assertion good, Sir, let us see hoy 
the case stands. The Legislature of South Car 
lina, it is said, will nullify the late revenue or tar! 
law, because they say it is not warranted by tl: 
Constitution of the United States, as they und: 
stand the Constitution, They, as well as the Pr 
sident of the United States, have sworn to supp. 
the Constitution. Both he and they have take 
the same oath, in the same words. Now, Si: 
since he claints the right to interpret the Cons: 
tution as he pleases, how can he deny the sany 
right to them? Is his oath less stringent the 
theirs? Has he a prerogative of dispensation whic 
they do not 


constitutional, as they understand the Constitut 

and that therefore they will nullify them? Wi! 
he reply to them, according to the doctrines of bs 
annual message in 1830, that precedent has sett!: 
the question, if it was ever doubtful? They w. 
answer him in his own words in the veto messag: 
that, in such a case, the precedent is not binding 
Will he say to them that the revenne law isa la 
of Congress, which must be executed until it sh 
be declared void? They will answer bim that, 

other cases, he has himself refused to execute lav 
of Congress which had not been declared voi 
but which had been, on the contrary, declare: 
valid. Will he urge the force of judicial decisiox 
They will answer, that he himself does not adu 
the binding obligation of such decisions, Sir, t 
President of the United States is of opinion, 
an individual called on to execute a law, may hie 
self judge of its constitutional validity. Does 0” 
lification teach any thing more revolutionary tl: 
that? The President is of opinion that judi 

interpretations of the Constitution and the laws 

not bind the consciences, and ought not to bind" 





conduct, of men. Is nullification at all more © 


told that the laws of the government shall \ 


ssf How can he answer thei 
when they tell him that the revenue laws are wf 
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organizing than that! The President is of opinion 
that every officer is bound to support the Consti- 
tution only according to what ought to be, in his 
ysrivate opinion, its construction. Has nullification, 
in its wildest flight, ever reached to an extraya- 
gance like that? No, Sir, never. The doctrine of 
nullification, in my judgment a most false, dan- 
gerous, and revolutionary doctrine, is this, that the 
State, or a State, may declare the extent of the 
obligations which its citizens are under to the | 
United States; in other words, that a State, by | 
State laws and State judicatures, may conclusively | 
construe the Constitution for its own citizens. 
But that every individual may construe it for him- | 
self is a refinement on the theory of resistance to | 
constitutional power, a sublimation of the right of | 
being disloyal to the Union, a free charter for the 
elevation of private opinion above the authority 
of the fundamental law of the State, such as was 
never presented to the public view, and the public | 
astonishment, even by nullification itself. Its first | 
appearance is in the veto message. Melancholy, la- | 
mentable, indeed, Sir, is our condition, when, at a | 
moment of serious danger and wide-spread alarm, 
such sentiments are found to proceed from the 
chief magistrate of the government. Sir, I cannot | 
feel that the Constitution is safe in such hands. I 
cannot feel that the present administration is its | 
fit and proper guardian.” (Vol. I, pp. 270-73.) 





We select a passage or two from the 
speech on the Presidential Protest : | 


“The first object of a free people is the preserva- 
tion of their liberty ; and liberty is only to be pre- 
served by maintaining constitutional restraints and | 
just divisions of political power. Nothing is more | 
deceptive or more dangerous than the pretense of 
a desire to simplify government. The simplest | 
governments are despotisms; the next simplest, | 
limited monarchies ; but all republics, all govern- | 
ments of law, must impose numerous limitations 
and qualifications of authority, and give many | 
positive and many qualified rights. In other | 
words, they must be subject to rule and regulation. | 
This is the very essence of free political institu- | 
tions, The spirit of liberty is, indeed, a bold and 
fearless spirit; but it is also a sharp-sighted spirit ; 
it is a cautious, sagacious, discriminating, far-seeing 
intelligence ; it is jealous of encroachment, jealous 
of power, jealous of man. It demands checks; it 
seeks for guards; it insists on securities; it in- 
trenches itself behind strong defenses, and fortifies 
itself with all possible care against the assaults of 
ambition and passion. It does not trust the ami- 
able weaknesses of human nature, and therefore it 
will not permit power to overstep its prescribed 
limits, though benevolence, good intent, and patri- 
otic purpose come along with it. Neither does it 
satisfy itself with flashy and nt resistance 
to illegal authority. Far otherwise. It seeks for 
duration and permanence. It looks before and 
after; and, building on the experience of ages 
which are past, it labors diligently for the benefit 
of ages tocome. This is the nature of constitu- 
tional Jibetty ; and this is owr liberty, if we will 
rightly understand and preserve it. Every free 
government is necessarily complicated, because all 
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such governments establish restraints, as well on 
the power of government itself as on that of indi- 
viduals, If we will abolish the distinction of 
branches, and have but one branch; if we will 
abolish jury trials, and leave all to the judge; if 
we will then ordain that the legislator shall him- 
self be that judge; and if we will place the exe- 
cutive power in the same hands, we may readily 
simplify government. We may easily bring it to 
the simplest of all possible forms, a pure despot- 
ism. But a separation of departments, so far as 
practicable, and the preservation of clear lines of 


| division between them, is the fundamental idea in 


the creation of all our constitutions; and, doubt- 


less, the continuance of regulated liberty depends 
on maintaining these boundaries.” (Vol. 1V, p.122 


A few pages preeeding the above extract, 
occurs one of the most celebrated passages of 
Mr. Webster’s eloquence. The poetical 
image with which it coneludes occurred to 
Mr. Webster, as we have heard himsay, while 
he was one morning witnessing the parade 
at sunrise in Quebee. Mr. Edward Curtis, 
of New-York, was standing by his side, and 
when the drum-beat, Mr. Webster turned to 
him, and gave utterance to the idea which 
several years afterwards he clothed in the 
transcendently beautiful Janguage that fol- 
lows : 


“ We are not to wait till great public mischiefs 
come, till the government is overthrown, or liberty 
itself put into extreme jeopardy. We should not 
be worthy sons of our fathers were we so to regard 
great questions affecting the general freedom. 
Those fathers accomplished the Revolution cn a 
strict question of principle. The Parliament of 
Great Britain asserted a right to tax the colonies 
in all cases whatsoever; and it was precisely op 
this question that they made the Revolution turn. 
The amount of taxation was trifling, but the claim 
itself was inconsistent with liberty ; and that was, 
in their eyes, enough. Jt was against the recital 
of an act of Parliament, rather than against any 
suffering under its enactments, that they took up 
arms. They went to war against a preamble. 
They fought seven years against a declaration. 
They poured out their treasures and their blood 
like water, in a contest against an assertion which 
those less sagacious and not so well schooled in 
the principles of civil liberty would have regarded 
as barren phraseology, or mere parade of words. 
They saw in the claim of the British Parliament 
a seminal principle of mischief, the germ of un- 
just power; they detected it, dragged it forth from 
underneath its plausible disguises, struck at it; 
nor did it elude either their steady eye or their 
well-directed blow till they had extirpated and 
destroyed it, to the emallest fibre. On this ques- 
tion of principle, while actual suffering was yet 
afar off, they raised their flag against a power, 
to which, for purposes of foreign conquest and 
subjugation, Rome, in the height of her glory, is 
not to be compared; a power which has dotted 
over the surface of the whole globe with her pos- 
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sessions and military posts, whose morning drum- 
beat, following the sun, and keeping company with 
the hours, circles the earth with one continuous 
and unbroken strain of the martial airs of England.” 
(Vol. LV, pp. 109-10.) 


One more brief extract from this speech : 


“Mr. President, the contest, for ages, has been 
to rescue Liberty from the grasp of executive 

wer. Whoever has engaged in her sacred cause, 
rom the days of the downfall of those great aris- 
tocracies which had stood between the king and 
the people to the time of our own independence, 
has struggled for the accomplishment of that single 
object. On the long list of the champions of human 
freedom, there is not one name dimmed by the re- 
proach of advocating the extension of executive 
authority ; on the contrary, the uniform and steady 
purpose of all such champions has been to limit 
and restrain it. To this end the snirit of liberty, 
growing more and more enlightened and more and 
more vigorous from age to age, has beer battering, 
for centuries, against the solid butments of the 
feudal system. To this end, all that could be 
gained from the imprudence, snatched from the 
weakness, or wrung from the necessities of crowned 
heads, has beeu carefully gat’ ered up, secured, 
and hoarded, as the rich treasures, the very jewels 
of liberty. To this end, popular ard representative 
right has kept up its warfare against prerogative, 
with various success; sometimes writing the his- 
tory of a whole age in blood, sometimes witness- 
ing the martyrdom of Sidneys and Russells, often 
baffled and repulsed, but still gaining, on the whole, 
and holding what it gained with a grasp which no- 
thing but the complete extinction of its own being 
could compel it to relinquish. At length, the 
great conquest over executive power, in the lead- 
ing western states of Europe, has been accomplish- 
ed. The feudal system, like other stupendous 
fabrics of past ages, is known only by the rubbish 
which it has left behind it. Crowned heads have 
been compelled to submit to the restraints of law, 
and the reop.e, with that intelligence and that 
spirit which make their voice resistless, have been 
able to say to prerogative, ‘Thus far shalt thou 
come, and no farther’ I need my | say, Sir, that 
into the full enjoyment of all which Europe has 
reached only through such slow and painful ste 
we sprang at once, by the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and by the establishment of free rep- 
resentative governments; governments borrowing 
more or less from the models of other free states, 


but strengthened, secured, improved in their sym- 


metry, and deepened in their foundation, by those 
great men of our own country whose names will 
be as familiar to future times as if they were 
written on the arch of the sky. 

“Through all this history of the contest for lib- 
erty, executive power has been regarded as a lion 
which must be caged. So far from being the ob- 
ject of enlightened popular trust, so far from being 
considered the perk ae protector of popular right, 
it has been dreaded, uniformly, always drea 
as the great source of its danger. 

“And now, Sir, who is he, so ignorant of the 
history of liberty, at home and abroad ; who is he, 


ed, 
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principles and dogmas of the Middle Ages; who 
is he, from whose bosom all original infusion of 
American spirit has become so entirely evaporated 
and cower that he shall put into the mouth of 
the President of the United States the doctrine 
that the defense of liberty naturally results to 
executive power, and is its peculiar duty? Who 
is he, that, generous and confiding towards power 
where it is most dangerous, and jealous only of 
those who can restrain it; who is he, that, revers- 
ing the order of the state, and upheaving the base, 
would poise the pyramid of the political system 
upon its apex? Who is he, that, overlooking with 
contempt the guardianship of the representatives 
of the people, and with equal contempt the higher 
guardianship of the people themselves—who is he 
that declares to us, through the President's lips, 
that the security for freedom rests in executive 
authority? Who is lie that belies the blood and 
libels the fame of his own ancestors, by declaring 
that they, with solemnity of form, and force of 
manner, have invoked the executive power to come 
to the protection of liberty? Who is he that thus 
charges them with the insanity, or the recklessness, 
of putting the lamb beneath the lion’s paw? No, 
Sir. No,Sizv. Our security is in our watchfulness 
of executive power. It was the constitution of 
this department which was infinitely the most dif. 
ficult part in the great work of creating our present 
government. To give to the executive department 
such power as should make it useful, and yet not 
such as should render it dangerous; to make it 
efficient, independent, and strong, and yet to pre- 
vent it from sweeping away every thing by its 
union of military and civil authority, by the influ 
ence of patronage, and office, and favor,—this, in- 
deed, was difficult. They who had the work to do 
saw the difficulty, and we see it; and if we would 
maintain our system, we shall act wisely to that 
end, by preserving every restraint and every guard 
which the Constitution has provided. And when 
we, and those who come after us, have done all 
that we can do, and all that they can do, it will be 
well for us and for them, if some popular execu: 
tive, by the power of patronage and party, and 
the power, too, of that very popularity, shall not 
hereafter prove an overmatch for all other branches 
of the government.” (Vol. IV., pp. 133-5.) 


But, perhaps, the event in Mr. Webster's 
Senatorial career, which has had the most 
effect upon the public opinion, and has 
drawn upon him the most violent assaults, 
was the speech of the 7th of March, 1850, 
on the Constitution. The slavery agitation, 
as every one knows, had risen to a poini 
which threatened the stability of the Union 
There can hardly be a doubt that there 
was ground for serious apprehension, whet 
the acquisition of such extensive territe 
ries from Mexico re-opened the = 
which had on a former occasion shaken the 
country to its centre, and of late years hai 





alienated and exasperated the North and 
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South against each other. One of the 
strongest passions of our age—a passion 
that has reached a morbid development in 
some of the free States—is an absorbing de- 
yotion to the idea of human rights, and the 
universal brotherhood of the human family. 
The passion is a noble and generous one: 
God grant that the aspiration it breathes for 
universal liberty may, in His good time, be- 
come a reality all over the earth. No man 
has spoken more inspiring words, or done 
more noble deeds, to.bring on that bles- 
sed day than Mr. Webster. But the pro- 
fession of philanthropy is most dangerous 
not only to the end it aims to accomplish, 
but to the character of the philanthropist. 
Seeing its object clearly, conscious of the 
purity of its motives, and naturally running 
into excesses of overwrought feeling, it comes 
by degrees to overlook every consideration 
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and seek in fine-spun reasoning the means 
of evading or breaking the guarantees our 
fathers undoubtedly meant in good faith to 
establish. No fair-minded man can read the 
Constitution, together with the history of its 
formation, without being convinced that, al- 
though its framers hoped the time would 
come when slavery should no longer exist, 
and the word slavery does not occur in that 
immortal instrument, yet it was their inten- 
tion to secure to the slaveholder, so long as 
the relation of slavery lasted, the means of 
retaking a fugitive escaping without the 
owner’s consent into the free States. An- 
other thing is equally clear, that negro 
slavery in the United States is not a feudal 
institution, to be dealt with by the feudal 
law, but is radically a different relation, 
wholly regulated by municipal law in the 
States where it exists, and by constitutional 





that should check its headlong action ; to dis- 


provisions and the legislation of the General 


regard every obstacle, howev-r formidable Government, so far as the rights of the slave- 
and immovable, which lies in the way of, holder are concerned, to reclaim what the 
the immediate accomplishment of its gener-| institutions of his own State recognize as 
ous desires. By and by it comes to regard! property. In one sense, slavery is sectional, 
the suggestions of ordinary prudence as the’ to adopt a recently invented phrase ; 
calculations of selfish interest; it calls in| and in another and limited sense it is na- 
question the motives of men, however pure tional. But if, as has so often been asserted, 
their characters and irreproachable their lives,| a man may recover his slave by a suit at 


who are restrained by more deliberate judg- | common law, or by resorting to the ancient 
ment from coinciding with its measures or} writs which died out with the disappearange 


propositions. It becomes fierce and intolerant; 
it cominits wrongs as violent as those it de- 
nounces; it grows frantic and fanatical, and 
ends with believing, or seeming to believe, | 
that all the world, except itself, is a mass of | 
corruption, baseness and iniquity. The 
wrongs of slavery are just of that description | 
to move all these philanthropic passions into 
the intensest activity. It is no subject of 
wonder or reproach, that warm-hearted men | 
and even parties have been driven almost to | 
phrensy, as they have contemplated this! 
dark spot on the otherwise bright picture of 
American liberty ; and we must not judge 
them too harshly, if they chafe impatiently 
under the restraints the Constitution lays 
upon them, seeming to forbid their eager 
aspirations to right a theoretic wrong. Still, 
the constitutional restraints are real, and of 
binding force ; and there is danger that sen- 
timents, in themselves just and flowing from 
the deepest sources in the human heart, may 
overstep the bounds of constitutional action. 
The danger is great and threatening, that 


of villeinage in England, then we have tit 
Middle Ages back again, and slavery is ab- 
solutely and to all intents and purposes a 
national, and not a sectional institution. If 
the arguments recently and ably urged 
upon this subject are sound, this alarming 
conclusion inevitably follows: that slavery 
is not a municipal institution at all, is not 
limited to particular States at all, is not the 
creature of local legislation at all, is not 
hemmed in at all by the Constitution, but 
sweeps over the land coextensively with the 
domain of the Common Law, as universal as 
the Common Law. This is an extension of the 
area of slavery with a vengeance. God for- 
bid that any such interpretation—leading to 
such a comprehensive and monstrous result— 
should ever be adopted by any powerful 
party in the United States. We should in- 
deed despair of the abolition of slavery, un- 
der such a revival of antiquated barbarisms. 

The opinion of Judge Story is full, pre- 
cise and demonstrative on this point. The 
constitutional provision is positive and bind- 
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without prescribing the modus operandi. 
Judge Story shows beyond all cavil, that it is 
the duty of the General Government to pro- 
vide the means of executing this clause in 
the Constitution ; and the free States have ac- 
quiesced in this decision, as an authoritative 
and binding exposition of the constitutional 
obligation ; and some of them have passed 
laws prohibiting State officers from taking 
any part in the restoration of fugitives. If 
then the provisions of the Constitution are 
to be executed at all, they must be executed 
under a general law of the Central Goy- 
ernment ; and such a law was comprised in 
the series of enactments called the Compro- 
mise measures. We are not surprised that 
such a law excited vehement feeling, and 
earnest opposition. There is something re- 
volting in the idea of sending a man back 
to slavery, when he has had the courage 
and fortune to make his escape; no man 
would do it, or assist in doiug it, except un- 
der an overbearing sense of public duty. The 
abolitionists are consistent, at least, when 
they denounce the Constitution and seek to 
overthrow it; but they who acknowledge 
the authority of the Constitution, and bind 
themselves by their oath of office to obey 
it; they who admit that the fuzitive slave 
must be restored, must be sent back to 
slavery, by any process, no matter what, 
common law or any other law, gratify their 
philanthropic feelings at the expense of 
their logic, consistency, and even their sworn 
duties, when, under cover of the pretense of 
shielding an important right, they seek to 
thwart and to make of no effect the inten- 
tion of the Constitution, by rendering it, to all 
intents and purposes, impossible for the 
owner to recover the fugitive slave. The 
eloquent invectives against this law belong 
to the Constitution itself, and not to the prac- 
tical mode devised by Congress for carrying 
out the Constitution; and it would be more 
honest and above-board to say so at once. 
The real difficulty lies back of the law, 
back even of the Constitution; it lies in 
the existence of slavery. The real ques- 
tion is, whether we will allow the Con- 
stitution to be effectively administered on 
this point, and trust to time, to the ad- 
vance of civilization, to the slow influence 
of natural laws, for slavery to disappear ; or, 
forgetting the wisdom of the parable of the 
wheat and the tares, risk the permanence of 
the Union, by rushing headlong and reck- 
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less to work out the redemption of the negro 
race over the ruins of the Constitution. 
They to whose consciences any toleration of 
the existence of slavery for a moment is the 
unpardonable sin, will pursue one course ; 
they who believe that violent remedies are 
dangerous and fatal, and equally dangerous 
to the slave, will take the other course, 
There can be no doubt at the present mo- 
ment, on which side the decision of a vast 
majority of the American people is made 
up with regard to this question. 

That Mr. Webster’s course was assailed, 
is no proper subject of complaint. It was 
a matter of public policy, on which honest 
differences of opinion might well exist. So 
far as the discussion was confined to argu- 
ment, and criticism of his facts and argu- 
ments, however severe, all was fair and hon- 
orable. But when men began to impeach 
his motives and attack his character; when 
they left off reasoning and descended to 
vituperation and abuse ; when they charged 
him with betraying the sacred cause of 
human freedom, for love of office; when 
they asserted that he was stirring up false 
alarms of danger to the Union, no danger 
existing ; above all, when they engaged in 
the ignoble work of raking out from the 
cess-pool of forgotton calumnies the vilest 
slanders upon his personal character and 
habits, they disgraced the cause they pro- 
fessed to advocate, and under cover of 
philanthropic zeal, indulged in the lowest 
and most wicked passions of a malignant 
heart. 

Whether Mr. Webster was right or wrong 
in judgment, may be a debatable question ; 
but no fair-minded man will now deny that 
his course was guided by the purest and 
loftiest patriotism; and few such, at the 
present day, can doubt that the danger was 
urgent and imminent, at the time that Mr. 
Webster took the stand of conciliation and 
compromise, in his seventh of March speech. 
And it is as certain as any fact in history, 
that when that speech had been delivered, 


storm ceased ; the waves subsided, and day 
again broke upon the darkness and doubt 
which had gathered over our public affairs. 

On reading that speech, at this distanc2 
of time, one finds it somewhat difficult to 
nnderstand how it could have drawn down 
such an avalanche of abuse and indignation 





\upon Mr. Webster’s head. He had never dis- 
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guised his opinion of the dangerous tendency 
of the anti-slavery agitation. On all proper 
occasions he had, for many years, proclaimed 
his fears of the consequences to which it 
might lead. He had never hesitated to as- 
sert the necessity of fulfilling in good faith 
all the guarantees of the Constitution. These 
views had been reiterated again and again, 
with as much emphasis as his devotion to 
the cause of liberty and human rights. On 
the other hand, in the opening of the speech, 
he described in the strongest manner the 
anti-slavery sentiments of the Fathers—the 
men of the Revolution—and traced the 
causes of the great change that has un- 
doubtedly taken place in the opinions of 
their descendants in the South. No Aboli- 
tion or Free Soil orator hag set both of these 
points in so clear a light, has used such 
forcible language, employed such perspicuous 
statements. All that has since been said, is 
only an amplification and repetition of what 
Mr. Webster said in that much vituperated 
speech. No one, however zealous in his op- 
position against slavery, however bitter in 
his denunciation of Mr. Webster, has han- 
died these topics with half of his directness 
and vigor. ‘Tocall that speech a pro slavery 
speech, in the jargon of the day, is a simple 
perversion of language. It is a great argu- 
mentative and conciliatory speech, setting 
the subject of slavery in its true light, his- 
torically and constitutionally. There is not 
a word in it, from beginning to end, that 
contains, directly or by implication, the slight- 
est hint or admission in favor of slavery. 
The condition of the country at that mo- 
ment—a condition which Mr. Webster had 
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before the clamors of fanaticism; he must 
not be frightened by invective or slander, 
nor by the imputation of base motives, nor by 
the charge of betraying the cause of human- 
ity. In a perilous crisis, such accusations 
will come from those whose generous schemes 
have been thwarted or rebuked ; a great ruler 
will be exposed to them, and he may fall 
under the blows of conflicting factions, when 
he steps between them to arrest their heady 
course, before they grapple in a struggle to 
the death. But the path of duty is clear be- 
fore him, if he have the firmness to tread it. 
Justice may not be done him in his life- 
time; but history will set him right with 
posterity. This view of Mr. Webster’s 
course on the Compromise ‘measures has 
been sanctioned by the approving voices of 
a vast majority of the people of the United 
States, whose verdict is not likely to be re- 
versed so long as the Constitution itself shall 
endure. 

The conclusion of this speech is in that 
high tone of patriotic eloquence, which rings 
in the memory for ever : 

“ And now, Mr. President, instead of speaking of 
the posssibility or utility of secession, instead of 
dwelling in those caverns of darkness, instead of 
groping with those ideas so full of all that is hor- 


| rid and horrible, let us come out into the light of 
| day; let us enjoy the fresh air of Liberty and 


Union ; let us cherish those hopes which belong to 
us ; let us devote ourselves to those great objects 
that are fit for our consideration and our action; 
let us raise our conceptions to the magnitude and 

> 
let our comprehension be as broad as the country 
for which we act, our aspirations as high as its 
certain destiny ; let us not be pigmies in a case 


| that calls for men. Never did there devolve on 
| any generation of men higher trusts than now de- 


: . a. , | ; . 
nothing to do with bringing about and the | volve upon us, for the preservation of this Con- 


obligations it laid upon the government of 
the United States, are truly and strongly 
portrayed; and with a moral courage which 
has never hesitated to perform a duty, how- 
ever painful and unpopular, the orator ex- 
pressed his determination to fulfil in good 
faith every iota of the constitutional require- 
ments. It is one of the noblest, as well as 
one of the severest duties of patriotism, to 
save the country from itself. The great 
statesman cannot venture to indulge in the 
luxury of philanthropic phrases and rhetor- 
ical commonplace, when the safety of the 
country is at stake. He must, if he is true 
to his position, resist sternly even generous 
impulses, when they tend to the overthrow 
of prescriptive rights; he must not shrink 
from personal sacrifices ; he must not cower 





stitution,and the harmony and peace of all who 
are destined to live under it. Let us make our 
generation one of the strongest and brightest links 
in that golden chain which is destined, I fondly be- 
lieve, to grapple the people of all the States to 
this Constitution for ages to come. We have a 
great, popular, constitutional government, guarded 
by law and by judicature, and defended by the affec- 
tions of the whole people. No monarchical throne 
presses these States together, no iron chain of mili- 
tary power encircles them ; they live and stand un- 
der a government popular in its form, representative 
in its character, founded upon principles of equality, 
aud so constructed, we hope, as to last for ever. 
In all its history it has been beneficent; it has 
trodden down no man’s liberty ; it has crushed no 
State. Its daily respiration is liberty and patriot- 
ism; its yet youthful veins are full of enterprise, 
courage, and honorable love of glory and renown. 
Large before, th. country has now, by recent 
events, become vastly larger. This republic now 
extends, with a vast breadth, across the whole 
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continent. The two great seas of the world wash 
the one and the other shore. We realize, on a 
mighty scale, the beautiful description of the or- 
namental border of the buckler of Achilles: 


$-¢ Now the broad shield complete, the artist crowned 

With his last hand, and poured the ocean round; 

In living silver seemed the waves to roll, 

And beat the buckicr’s verge, and bound the whole.’” 

(Vol. V., pp. 365-6.) 

We have dwelt longer than we intended 
on this. point, because we have ourselves 
been surprised, on reading the debates of 
the times, to see how clearly Mr. Webster 
stands acquitted of even an inconsistency. 
Fairly interpreted, there is not a sentence in 
the 7th of March speech, inconsistent with 
any other declaration made by him through 
his whole life. His disapprobation of the 
anti-slavery movements of the North had 
been expressed as strongly a hundred times 
before, and he had been supported in it by 
the written opinion of Dr. Channing; his 
sense of the obligation to execute every 
provision of the Constitution had been ex- 
< as strongly a hundred times before; 

is devotion to the Union had been ex- 
pressed as strongly a hundred times before. 
The only topic of the speech on which his 
sentiments had not been expressed as 
strongly before, was that in which he set 
forth the anti-slavery tendencies of the men 
of the Revolution. 

We have hitherto spoken chiefly of Mr. 
Webster’s parliamentary career. But there 
has not been in our day, combined in any 
one man, such a variety of the foremost 
-distinctions in different fields of intellectual 
labor. His occasional orations are as excel- 
lent in their way as his Senatorial speeches. 
His genius never fell below the exigencies of 
the moment His orations at Plymouth, 
and Bunker Hill, and Washington, are as 
imperishable models of eloquence as any 
thing in the language. How beautiful is 
the following picture of the Pilgrims : 


“Standing in this relation to our ancestors and 
our posterity, we are assembled on this memo- 
rable spot to perform the duties which that rela- 
tion and the present occasion impose upon us, We 
have come to this Rock, to record here our homage 
for our Pilgrim Fathers; our sympathy in their 
sufferings; our gratitude for their labors; our ad- 
miration of their virtues; our veneration for their 
piety; and our attachment to those principles of 
civil and religious liberty, which they encountered 
the dangers of the ocean, the storms of heaven, 
the violence of savages, disease, exile, and famine, 
to enjoy and to establish. And we wonld leave 
here, also, for the generations which are rising up 
rapidly to fill our places, some proof that we have 
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ed; that in our estimate of public principles 
private virtue, in our veneration of religion 
and piety, in our devotion to civil and religious 
liberty, in our regard for whatever advances human 
knowledge or improves human happiness, we are 
not altogether unworthy of our origin. 

“There is a local feeling connected with this 
occasion too strong to be resisted ; a sort of genius 
of the place, which inspires and awes us. We feel 
that we aré on the spot where the first scene of 
our history was laid; where the hearths and altars 
of New-England were first placed; where Chris- 
tianity, and civilization, and letters made their first 
lodgment, in a vast extent of country, covered with 
a wilderness, and peopled by roving barbarians, 
We are here, at the season of the year at which 
the event took place. The imagination irresistibly 
and rapidly draws around us the principal features 
and the leading characters in the original scene. 
We cast our eyes abroad on the ocean, and we sce 
where the little bark, with the interesting group 
upon its deck, made its slow progress to the shore. 
We look around us, and behold the hills and pro- 
montories where the anxious eyes of our fathers 
first saw the places of habitation and of rest. We 
feel the cold which benumbed, and listen to the 
winds which pierced them, Beneath us is the rock, 
on which New-England received the feet of the 
Pilgrims. We seem even to behold them, as they 
struggle with the elements, and, with toilsome 
efforts, gain the shore. We listen to the chiefs in 
council; we see the unexampled exhibition of 
female fortitude and resignation; we hear the 
whisperings of youthful impatience, and we see, 
what a painter of our own has also represented 
by his pencil, chilled and shivering childhood, 
houseless but for a mother’s arms, couchless but 
for a mother’s breast, till our own blood almost 
freezes. The mild dignity of Carver and of Brad- 
ford; the decisive and soldierlike air and manner 
of Standish; the devout Brewster; the enterpris- 
ing Allerton; the general firmness and thought- 
fulness of the whole band; their conscious joy for 
dangers escaped; their deep solicitude about 
dangers to come ; their trust in Heaven; their high 
religious faith, full of confidence and anticipation ; 
all of these seem to belong to this place, and to 
be present upon this occasion, to fill us with rev- 
erence and admiration. (Vol. 1, pp. 7, 8.) 
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His eulogy on Adams and Jefferson sur- 
passes in majestic elegance of composition, 
and pathetic appeals to the deepest teelings 
of the heart, all the discourses delivered on 
similar commemorations, by the great mas- 
ter of Athenian eloquenee. “I wrote the 
supposed speech of Adams,” said Mr. Web- 
ster recently, “in a room in the third story 
of my house in Summer street ; and when 
it was finished, the paper was drenched with 
my tears.” ‘These few words contain the 
secret of no smal] part of Mr. Webster’s 
power. When he spoke on a moving theme 
or a great occasion, it was not the rhetorician 
that spoke ; it was the man himself, pouring 
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others by being profoundly moved himself. 
It was nature, and not artifice, that lent the 
secret charm to all he said. This is the ex- 
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planation of what has been recently stated | 


with regard to his forensic speeches: that he 
never excelled in managing a bad cause. He 
could not similate a passion he did not feel : 
all was real with him, or it was nothing. We 
cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of quot- 
ing the grand passage on the power of con- 
science, from the address to the jury, in the 
trial of the Knapps : 


“The deed was executed with a degree of self- 
possession and steadiness equal to the wickedness 
with which it was planned. The circumstances 
now clearly in evidence spread out the whole 
scene before us. Deep sleep had fallen on the 
destined victim, and on all beneath his roof. A 
healthful old man, to whom sleep was sweet, the 
first sound slumbers of the night Neld him in their 
soft but strong embrace. ‘The assassin enters, 
through the window already prepared, into an un- 
occupied apartment. With noiseless foot he paces 
the lonely hall, half lighted by the moon; he winds 
up the ascent of the stairs, and reaches the door 
oF the chamber. Of this he moves the lock, by 
soft and continued pressure, till it turns on its 
hinges without noise; and he enters, and beholds 
his victim before him. The room is uncommonly 
open to the admission of light. The face of the 
innocent sleeper is turned from the murderer, and 
the beams of the moon, resting on the gray locks 
of his aged temple, show him where to strike. 
The fatal blow is given! and the victim passes, 
without a struggle or a motion, from the repose of 
sleep to the repose of death! It is the assassin’s 
purpose to make sure work ; and he plies the dag- 
ger, though it is obvious that life has been de- 
stroyed by the blow of the bludgeon. He even 
raises the aged arm, that he may not fail in his 
aim at the heart, and replaces it again over the 
wounds of the poniard! To finish the picture, he 
explores the wrist for the pulse! He ele for it, 
and ascertains that it beats no longer! It is ac- 
complished. The deed is done. He retreats, re- 
traces his steps to the window, passes out through 
it as he came in, and escapes. He has done the 
murder. No eye has seen him, no ear has heard 
him. The secret is his own, and it is safe! 

“ Ah! gentlemen, that was a dreadful mistake. 
Such a secret can be safe no where. The whole 
creation of God has neither nook nor corner where 
the guilty can bestow it, and say it is safe. Not 
to speak of that eye which pierces through all dis- 
guises, and beholds every thing as in the ne 
of noon, such secrets of guilt are never safe from 
detection, even by men. True it is, generally 
speaking, that ‘ murder will out. True it is, that 
Providence hath so ordained, and doth so govern 
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place; a thousand ears catch every whisper; a 
thousand excited minds intensely dwell on the 
scene, shedding all their light, and ready to kindle 
the slightest circumstance into a blaze of discovery. 
Meantime, the guilty soul cannot keep its own 
secret. It is false to itself; or rather it feels an 
irresistible impulse of conscience to be true to it- 
self. It labors under its guilty possession, and 
knows not what to do with it. The human heart 
was not made for the residence of such an inhabi- 
tant. It finds itself preyed on by a torment which 
it dares not acknowledge to God or man, A vul- 
ture is devouring it, and it can ask no sympathy 
or assistance, either from heaven or earth The 
secret which the murderer possesses soon comes to 
possess him ; and, like the evil spirits of which we 
read, it overcomes him, and leads him whitherso- 
ever it will, He feels it beating at his heart, ris- 
ing to his throat, and demanding disclosure. He 
thinks the whole world sees it in his face, reads it 
in his eyes, and almost hears its workings in the 
very silence of his thoughts. It has become his 
master. It betrays his discretion, it breaks down 
his courage, it conquers his prudence. When sus- 
picions from without begin to embarrass him, and 
the net of circumstance to entangle him, the fatal 
secret struggles with still greater violence to burst 
forth. It must be confessed, it will be confessed ; 
there is no refuge from confession but suicide, and 
suicide is confession.” (Vol. VL, pp. 53-4.) 

In a pleasant passage of Mr. Webster’s 
last speech in Faneuil Hall to his neighbors 
and friends in Boston, Mr. Webster disclaim- 
ed the credit of being a man of letters in the 
literary sense of the tepem—“ though,” added 
he playfully, “ I sometimes write a letter.” 
It is true enough that the calls of public and 
professional life withdrew him from the sys- 
tematic cultivation of literature; and he was 
accustomed to lament that the pressure of 
business had limited his studies to fragmen- 
tary portions of time. Technically and pro- 
fessionally speaking, Mr. Webster was not a 
scholar or a man of science: but where was 
there a scholar superior to him in all that 
makes the character of scholarship respecta- 
ble and dignified? Not much of his life 
was spent “in the still air of delightful 
studies :” but, like Demostheres and Cicero, 
though his most strenuous labors were in 
the struggles of the Forum and Senate and 
| Courts of Law, or under the heavy cares of 
| diplomacy and the discussions of the Cabinet, 
yet in his leisure moments, snatched from 
| these exhausting toils—horis subsecivis—he 
‘gathered the nchest treasures of the best 





things, that those who break the great law of | literature of the world ; and his comprehen- 


Heaven by shedding man’s blood, seldom succeed 
in avoiding discovery. Especially in a case excit- 
ing so much attention as this, discovery must come, 
and will come, sooner or later. A thousand eyes 
turn at once to explore every man, every thing, 


sive mind was never alienated from the ge- 
nial pursuits of science and letters. He was 
no stranger to the walks of ancient learning. 
His Historical Discourse showed how well 


every circumstance connected with the time and! he appreciated the great masters in that de- 
































































































































































































































































































































502 Daniel 
partment of literature. With the Greek 
authors he was familiar chiefly in transla- 
tions; but no man better understood the 
substance of their writings. The ethical and 
ar aes wisdom of Aristotle and Cicero he 

ad deeply studied. Cicere was one of the 
masters of eloquence and philosophy, over 
whose pages he delighted to linger, to the 
end of his life. He was very familiar with 
the subject-matter of the poems of Homer 
and the histories of Herodotus, Thucydides 
and Polybius ; but, in a more special man- 
ner, the great Romans, Cicero, Virgil, Ho- 
race, Livy, Sallust and Tacitus, were his fre- 
quent companions, and constituted the solace 
and delight of his retirement, and of his leisure 
from official employment. He read their 
works not only with a profound understand- 
ing of their aim and scope, but with a deli- 
cate discrimination of their manner and style. 
With the best writers in English literature, 
his acquaintance was scholarly and critical. 
Shakspeare, Milton and Gray were house- 
hold words: those who have heard his mag- 
nificent reading, and shared in his conversa- 
tions upon them afterwards, will never for- 
get how deeply he entered into the spirit of 
those illustrious authors, and with what rare 
felicity of judgment and exquisite delicacy of 
taste he discriminated the minutest shades 
of beauty, in the structure of their seutences, 
and the choice and arrangement of their 
words. This fine literary taste, the result of 
natural gifts disciplined by study, is seen in 
the freshness, vigor and incomparable beauty 
of his own style, in his published works ; and 
what scholar, devoted to letters for life, ever 
wielded a more perfect and admirable style ? 
and what author has made so many immortal 
contributions to our American Literature ? 
It has been asserted that Mr. Webster 
knew nothing of science. This only shows 
how rashly such assertions are hazarded, by 
persons who assume a proposition without 
evidence, and draw conclusions without lo- 
gic. In a lecture delivered many years since 
before the Mechanics’ Institute, in Boston, 
Mr. Webster exhibited a profound acquaint- 
ance with the laws of mechanical science. 
Whenever he was engaged in a law case that 
~ turned. upon facts or principles of science, he 
never failed to master them. In his printed 
works, there are innumerable evidences that 
he had kept pace with the progress of mo- 
dern discovery and invention. We have 
before stated, and now repeat, that he was 
familiar with the details and the results of 
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geology and physical geography. Tis tastes 
as a sportsman had led him to observe care- 
fully the habits of the fishes of our streams 
and coasts: his knowledge of them, however, 
was not merely a sporting acquaintance, but 
had the minuteness and precision of scientific 
ichthyology. He had formed several liter- 
ary plans, which he would have executed 
had he lived a few years longer: these we 
have already alluded to. The scholar who 
conversed with Mr. Webster, found him 
master of the highest results of scholarship, 
and keenly alive to literary beauty ; a critic 
of unerring taste upon the language, struc- 
ture and spirit both of poetry and prose ; 
thoroughly furnished, if not with the minute 
details, yet with those comprehensive views 
and far-reaching ideas which belong to the 
highest order of minds in letters. The scien- 
tific man who conversed with Mr. Webster 
found that the broadest generalizations were 
familiar to him; and that his thoroughly 
trained mind saw and comprehended, with 
astonishing rapidity, all that he could com- 
municate upon his own special topic of study. 
Mr. Webster’s mind, indeed, grasped all 
truth, all knowledge; and his memory, un- 
impaired till death, kept with tenacious hold 
whatever had been laid up there. The 
rapid intuition by which he reached remote 
results and embraced the most comprehen- 
sive generalization, in any branch of learn- 
ing, was astonishing. The keenness of his 
glance, the precision of his observation, the 
extraordinary manner in which he combined 
details with the broadest views, the fond af- 
fection of conscious and personal friendship 
with which he looked upon Nature, had the 
fortunes of his life directed him to the paths 
of science, would have made the study of 
nature a sphere of intellectual toil congenial 
to the vast scope of his mighty mino. He 
would have been the Cuvier or the Hum- 
boldt of America. 

What was the secret of Mr. Webster’s 
wonderful achievements? Doubtless, with- 
out rich natural endowments to begin with, 
they would never have been accomplished. 
There has not been in our day a mind of 
such compass, proportion, and strength. 
In physical constitution, Mr. Webster was, 
in a like degree, the favorite of Nature. 
The colossal grandeur of his head ; the sym- 
metry and vigor of his stalwart frame; the 
overpowering brilliancy of his eye; the depth 





and power of his voice; the natural majesty 
of his bearing, excited admiration and awe 
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wherever he appeared. He trod the earth 
like a god. His frown was terrible; but his 
smile was winning as the opening of a sum- 
mer morning. His familiar conversation 
was rich, entertaining, and instructive, beyond 
that of any other man of his time. He told 
a story with inimitable dramatic effect, yet 
never lost his imposing dignity. No vulgar 
word, no ambiguous allusion, no scandalous 
anecdote, no sarcasm upon the absent, no 
cutting speech upon his bitterest enemies, 
ever broke the charm that held the listener a 
spell-bound thrall tothe fascination of his talk. 

But with all natural graces and endow- 
ments, these great achievements could never 
have been accomplished, without unshaken 
perseverance and unwearied industry. Mr. 
Webster wasted no fragments of time. To 
him the smallest particle was precious as 
golden sands and diamonds. He drew in- 
struction, he disciplined his mind, from every 
source, and at every moment; from books, 
from experience, from life: the lore of sor- 
row and bereavement had touched and 
trained his heart-—“ knowledge by suffering 
entereth.” Conversation with men, and com- 
munion with nature; the study of human 
wisdom, and the study of God’s wisdom in 
the written Word, constantly strengthened 
his understanding, and chastened his affec- 
tions. Born and brought up in the health- 
giving scenes of the country, he never forgot 
his rural tastes in the city throng, in the 
political strife, in the diplomatic circle. How 
racy and redolent of the soil are his letters 
to that “true man,” John Taylor, who had 
charge of his Franklin farm! Like the giant 
of old, ever and a°on he recruited his ex- 
hausted energies, by resting on the bosom 
of mother Earth. Agriculture, hunting, fish- 
ing, and the studies of nature which they 
induced, were the delights to which he re- 
tired in the intervals of public business; and 
these pleasures and pursuits kept alive the 
habits of manly activity in which his early 
life was passed.. He was always an early 
riser, until his last illness made him a reluc- 
tant prisoner to his bed. Even in the 
crowded city, or at the Capitol, 


“The breezy call of incense-breathing morn” 


found him up and ready for the work of the 
day ; and by the time other men were astir, 
he had done more than the day’s work of a 
common man. 

In this way, Mr. Webster made the most 
of life, and in three or four distinct pursuits 
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did more than many distinguished men have 
done in any one of them. He was conser- 
vative in his ideas and tendencies—but only 
conservative of good. He kept his mind 
open for the frank reception of new views, 
and all the real progress of the age. He 
had no fear of change and reform, provided 
change and reform were needed by the 
altered circumstances of the times. He was 
in mind, heart, and soul, thoroughly Ame- 
rican, while fully sensible to the charms of 
European civilization; in every aspiration 
of his heart he was republican, while in lofty 
bearing he was more than equal to the 
crowned monarch. The haughtiest nobles 
of England did him reverence, when he 
visited that country. 

Mr. Webster fulfilled the precept of Solon, 
“Grow old learning,” yijpacxe ddacxduevos, 
In old age his mind had all the strength of 
his early manhood, with greater richness of 
accumulated knowledge, and more equable 
splendor. Retaining the habit which he 
formed at the commencement of his career 
of directly dealing with the realities of 
things, in his later compositions he clothed 
his conceptions with more of ideal beauty. 
His genius held, in the evening of his days, 
the fresh vigor of its morning prime. His 
capacity for labor, for mastering the compli- 
cated details of a great question, arranging 
them in lucid order, and applying to them 
the force of a logic more resistless than that 
of the schools, was still undiminished when, 
a few months ago, he argued an important 
case in the Supreme Court of New-Jersey 
His style, always chaste and sometimes poet- 
ical, in his recent speeches and writings had 
acquired greater affluence and a more placid 
beauty. The ideal aspect of human life 
seemed to open more clearly to his serener 
vision, and the turmoil and dust of the 
worldly scene gradually withdrew, and less- 
ened in the vanishing distances of the past. 
There was a rhythm, a golden poetical color- 
ing, of which his earlier productions gave 
the prophecy but not the completion. His 
varied and constantly increasing acquire- 
ments, nothing of which was ever lost or 
forgotten, had been harmonized into forms of 
solid strength and classical beauty. It was 
the rich fruit of autumn embosomed in the 
glowing, many-colored foliage of the ripened 
year. It was the old story of Homer over 
again: the Iliad, the sun at his meridian 
height; the Odyssey, the same sun in the 
imperial splendors of his setting. 
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If we compare Mr. Webster with the great 
statesmen of antiquity, we shall find many 
points in common between him and Cicero 
and Demosthenes. He had, however, more 
force and originality than the former, and 
more varied culture than the latter. To our 
apprehension, he more resembled Demos- 
thenes than any other modern orator. De- 
mosthenes began his career in narrow cir- 
cumstances; he nevertheless had the liberal 
education of a gentleman, but he had to earn 
his bread by addressing the understandings 
of common men—the Dicasts of the Athenian 
courts, He overcame the physical weakness 
of his youth by healthy exercises. He was 
profoundly versed in the law, and prepared 
himself by arguing civil cases for his great 
career as an orator and a statesman. One 
of his earliest triumphs was a Defense of 
Vested Rights, strikingly parallel to the 
Dartmouth College case. On more than 
one occasion he saved his countrymen, by 
his wisdom and eloquence, from a foreign 
war; he pronounced a eulogy upon those 
who had died in the service of their country. 
But the most splendid exhibitions of his ge- 
nius were the great orations he delivered on 
The Union of the Greeks, in the conflicts 
with Philip, and his defense of his policy in 
the oration on the Crown, which Mr. Everett 
justly compares to the Reply to Hayne. 
He traversed the Grecian States, every 
where addressing admiring multitudes, and 
Union, Union! was the burthen of his 
majestic discourse. But enemies rallied 
against him. His private life was calum- 
niated ; he was charged with sensuality and 
licentiousness, with wasteful extravagance, 
with corruption and bribery, with having 
been bought by Hastern gold. But he an- 
swered his antagonists, and they vanished 
from the political stage. His days were sad- 
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dened by the death of a beloved daughter, 
but he forgot his private woes in the service 
of his country. At one moment, an inflamed 
public opinion banished him from the Bema,f 
the scene of his fame ; and, retiring to the 
sea-shore of the neighboring A®Qgina, he con- 
soled himself by gazing over the blue waters. 
But his return was a triumph such as never 
had fallen to the lot of any man before. The 
whole population poured out to welcome him 
back, “ net so much as a magistrate or priest 
staying behind.” He died soon after, having 
never been Archon of Athens, though he had 
controlled its foreign policy for many years. 
Statues were raised to his memory; his FF 
character was vindicated from the asper- 
sions of his enemies, who live in history only 
because the immortality of him they slan- 
dered has saved their names from oblivion. 
The purity of his conduct in the administra- 
tion of public affairs, the ardor of his pa- 
triotism, the splendor of his genius, have been 
only the more conspicuous the more his life 
and works have been studied ; for every word 
he ever spoke breathed a single-hearted de- 
votion to the interests and glory of his coun- 
try, and showed him to be a friend of virtue, 
of honor, and of public decency. His lan- 
guage was grand, yet simple, rich, solemn ; 
not disdaining ornament, but never seeking 
it at the sacrifice of sense ; sweet and stately, 
as well as forcible. His arrangement of 
topics was skilful, but natural, and the array 
of his arguments, in solid phalanx, was irre- 
sistible. It is one of the chiefest glories of 
republican Athens that her institutions pro- 
duced such a man ; it isa blot on the history 
of disunited Greece that she listened to his 
words, but forgot to act upon his counsels. 
May the parallel stop short of this crowning 
circumstance of ruin and disaster ! 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


We depart from our usual custom in mentioning the name of the author of the foregoing article. The circumstances 
of its preparation, however, warrant this deviation from Review etiquette. 

Early in June of last summer, we wrote to Mr. Webster as follows: 

“Dear Sir :—We have been happy to receive the complete edition of your works and s hes, recently issued by 
Messrs. Lirrte & Brown, under the supervision of Hon. Epwarp Everett. We are desirous of publishing such a 
review of these volumes in our Journal, as shall do justice to their author and themselves, and we would be much ob- 
liged to you, if you would name some individual to whom the preparation of the article may be intrusted. 

* We hope to receive an answer as early as is consistent with your official labors, and with the correspondence upon 
which you may have to enter; and till then, we have the honor to remain, 


* Yours with sincere res 


pect, 
“Hon. Dante, Wester, U., 8. Sec. of State, Washington. 


To this letter we received the following answer: 
“Cuampion Bissett, Esq., New-York: 


The Editors of the American Whig Review. 
“ Cuampion Bisse, Publisher. 


“Wasnineton, June 15th, 1852. 


“My Dear Str :—I have received ao note respecting the preparing of an article for the Review, and desiring me to 


name some individual, to whom app 


cation should be made on your note. 


“I feel quite obliged to you for your civility, and I would propose the name of Professor Fxirox of Cambridge, who, | 
am confident, would be pleased to undertake the work, and would perform it acceptably. 


“Yours ve 


Daniet Wenster.” 


tru 
Professor Felton, it will be seen, re-arranged the article afer ue. Webster's death. Its completeness gives it addi- 


tional value. 
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Ir appears that Presidents are no longer 
lected by the people for their personal 
merits and executive talent, hut because they 
re supposed to represent a certain body of 
rinciples. Or rather, in the present instance, 
because they are supposed to represent no- 
hing in particular, but will easily give way 
o the prevailing impulse. Senator Pierce 
has been elected by the people; he was 


elected by the Baltimore Convention: it 


was consequently the Convention which re- 
eived the vote of the people—the Convention, 
and not the candidate. We have elected a 
dernier ressort. It is an epoch—a political 
evolution. From Washington to Pierce, 
less and less of the man, and more of the 
office, in regular gradation. Let us always 
bear this in mind. 
We ought to know, if possible, what prin- 
iples are to govern the action of the incom- 
ing administration : unfortunately we do not 
know; we are reduced to a conjecture; we 
are in the situation of the President elect. 
It is reasonable, however, to suppose that 
the nominating, will also be the guiding and 
controlling influence ; that if the people have 
elected the Convention, they have elected 
their principles and purposes. The Conven- 
tion was a composite body; it consisted of 
three factions, each more or less antagoniz- 
ing the other two; united by a very vague 


land unsettled resolution of the common in- 


terest; their principle of union not correctly 
known even to themselves, and yetsufficiently 
efficacious. 

Of the three powers which compose the 
Convention, we perceive one, emanating from 
the South, into which the two others flowed, 
and with which they are blended; and this 
is the expansive power of the slaveholding 
interest, from which arises the Democratic 
policy of the United States. 

The two antagonizing principles are not 
indeed less expansive in their character, but 
they are impelled by less ardent motives, 
and are consequently absorbed and directed 
by the influence of the propagandists of the 
South. We cenjecture that the policy of the 
incoming Executive will be in a line formed 
by the resolution of these three powers; the 
impetus and momentum of its policy coming 





from the South, and the influence of the 
Northern powers felt only after a lapse of 
time, when Southern aims have begun to be 
accomplished. 

When we speak of the two Northern 
branches of the Democratic party, the reader 
will understand us to mean the foreign, or 
emigrant influence, which is least of the three, 
and the Western, represented at present by 
General Cass. For the present, let us name 
only one characteristic of each of these two 
branches, namely: the spirit of internal im- 
provement which actuates the Western 
Democratic party, and for which they have 
our sympathy and respect, and the readiness 
to interfere in foreign affairs, which, more or 
less, infects our newly naturalized citizens, 
and their immediate descendants, for which 
we have at all times manifested a very partial 
and guarded enthusiasm; giving all praise 
to the good intention and patriotic desire, 
and to nothing more. 

If we can fairly estimate the intentions of 
the enemy, who have- now the advantage of 
position, and have gained a rising ground, 
our own movements in opposition will, of 
necessity, follow theirs; we can only observe 
their motions, and follow them as we may, 
with time and patience to be our friends. 
Knowing their principles, we should be able 
to predict their policy; it will doubtless be 
a modification of the policy which, by a re- 
action in the popular mind, enabdled us to 
elect General Taylor. It is proved that mili- 
tary popularity alone, even when united with 
the highest civil and diplomatic qualities, 
will not elect a President. We nave made 
our very last experiment in that line; hence- 
forth we shall be compelled to rely upon our 
principles, and see what they will do for us. 
Consequently it appears, the election of 
General Taylor was an aflair of principle, 
and not the fruit of military reputation; that 
election was the result of a reaction against 
the policy of the Democratic party, at that 
period emanating exclusively from the South. 
The expansive power of the slave propagan- 
dists, a body entirely distinct from the con- 
servative slaveholders of the South, elected 
Polk and Dallas, and the result was the 
forcible annexation of Texas, and the war 
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with Mexico. Toward the close of the war 
a reaction began in the North and South 
simultaneously. The effects of this reaction 
were felt first in the efforts to terminate the 
war, in the extreme popularity and power 
suddenly awarded to its opponents, and the 
general officers who brought it to a coneln- 
sion; finally by the treaty of Guadaloupe 
Hidalgo, which abrogated the principle of 
conquest, and indemnified Mexico to some 
extent for the loss of her territory. A con- 
tinuance of the same reaction elected General 
Taylor to the Presidency, and gave the Free- 
soil party of the North a certain doubtful 
and limited influence in his cabinet. While 
this influence continued, holding itself strict- 
ly within the bounds of the Constitution, and 
eschewing all violations of State rights, the 
administration was supported by a vast ma- 
jority of the people. The death of General 
Taylor suddenly reversed the policy of the 
administration, and the popular tide began 
again to turn, 

The great victory achieved by the mea- 
sures of compromise, by which the State of 
California was admitted to the Union, with 
a protest against the extension of slavery, 
and by which the rights of the South were 
on all sides limited, and at the same time 
protected and established within their proper 
limits, may be regarded as the concluding 
stage and last scene of the reaction. The 
compromise measures were carried by the 
votes and influence, for the most part, of 
Northern men and Whigs; and the great 
leader and representative of the Whig party 
was the originator and principal defender. 
His death, and that of Mr. Webster, seems 
to be the conclusion of acycle. Democracy 
commences anew with its peculiar expansive 
policy; the Whigs are again thrown into op- 
position; a new war has begun. It will pass 
in all probability through a series of changes, 
alternating victory and defeat, and terminat- 
ing again, as heretofore, in the election of a 
President, whose executive policy will an- 
tagonize the expansive energy of the North- 
ern and Southern aggressionists and inter- 
ventionists. 

The most significant fact in connection 
with the late political revolution, is the one 
to which we have already alluded, that Pres- 
idents are no longer elected by the people 
for their personal merit and executive talent, 
but for a contrary reason, that they are sup- 
posed to have no fixed opinions, and will 
constitute themselves the mere executive of 
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the popular will. The head of the nation 
is to be an official, not a leader; a sort of 
head clerk and constable, to sign papers and 
execute orders. We ought to know, if pos- 
sible, why this revolution in regard to meu 
has taken place. The people have laid aside 
all the acquired reputations, both civil and 
military. Mr. Webster, Mr. Clay, Calhoun, 
Scott, Cass, Buchanan, Van Buren, and 
others of equal merit and ability, these 
names have not been rejected by the people 
because of any supposed deficiency of talent 
in the main; nor was it for want of an ex- 
tended knowledge of the candidates, their 
names being known in every part of the 
Union, and their acts a theme of comment 
for the last twenty years. The respect- 
ability, the dignity and authority of these 
gray-haired veterans; their civil, as well as 
their military and diplomatic talent, is justly 
ascribed to each, and the opinion truly en- 
tertained and generally expressed among 
the people that any one of them would have 
made an excellent President. Men of far 
inferior ability to General Cass and General 
Scott, though some were better tactitians, 
and others better orators, have filled the 
office of President. 

To know why it is that two thirds of the 
American people have appointed a gentle- 
man whom they do not know, and who has 
held hitherto only a respectable position as 
a lawyer and volitical strategist, to fill the 
executive office of the empire, it is necessary 
to make a general review of the state of 
parties previous to the election. From this 
review we may also perhaps gather an ap- 
proximate opinion of the course that will be 
taken by the people and by politicians dur- 
ing the coming four years. The election of 
Senator Pierce has been attributed by some 
to the machinations of a powerful combina- 
tion of office seekers. Had General Scott or 
General Cass been elected in his place, or 
any one of the distinguished leaders of either 
party, the charge might have been made 
with some appearance of reason to sustain 
it; but when it is recollected that the name 
of Senator Pierce was sprung upon the 
Convention, three or four men holding in- 
fluence in New-Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
and Virginia, having contrived the rejection 
of the other candidates and the substitution 
of their own, the idea of a general combi- 
nation of office-seekers in favor of a partic- 
ular name falls quite to the ground. 

In searching for the causes of the late 
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' political revolution, we are happily relieved 
‘from the disagreeable necessity of classing 
‘among them the personal weaknesses and 


‘yented their election. 
Sabundance, but none who did not respect 
‘their abilities ; nor were the personal pecu- 
| liarities of our military leaders the cause of 
‘their rejection by convention managers, at | 
I first, or by the people afterwards. 
‘Scott and Taylor had each their personal 
q peculiarities, which endeared them to some, 
bas much as they impaired their influence | 
‘with others. We may congratulate ourselves | 
‘that we are relieved from the necessity of 
finvidious comparison and recrimination. 


| President is no longer the reward of merit, 
| is it not a waste of time to expend ourselves 


) The revolution has taken place; perhaps we 
sare to blame for failing to anticipate it; 
© but we should be much more to blame if 
' we suffered ourselves to be disheartened and 
Hovereome by it. 
F necessities require new modes of action; 
/new and more philosophical principles of | 
F organization; a more vigorous and inde- | 
© pendent opposition, 
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defects of popular candidates. It certainly 
was not a want of respect for the ‘character 
of Henry Clay or of Mr. Cass which pre- 
Enemies they had in 





Generals | 





The same men who rejected General Scott | 
as a candidate for the Presidency stand | 


S ready to confer the highest honors upon | 
, him as a representative of the military glory 
- of the country. 


Finding then at last that the office of 


in expressions of regret and discontent? 





New circumstances and 





| 


As we are no longe | 


in power, we are able to indulge ourselves | 
/ more freely, and use with less timidity the | 


nae bese aha hia 


) pathize with. 
political system has not only thrown out of 
| power and into opposition the supporters of 
» the American system, as it is called, of Mr. | 
gonists of that system, whose general policy, 


& degree dangerous to human liberty and ad- 


| republics. 


We} 


means of popularity and persuasion. 


_can appeal with perfect safety to principles | 


and motives in the popular mind which men | 
in power dare not trust themselves to sym- | 
The late revolution in our 


Clay, it has brought into power the anta- 
both foreign and domestic, is in the highest 


verse to the future glory and prosperity of 
The extension of negro slavery 
over all the southern and southwestern ter- 
titories of the Republic, and over Mexico, 
may be regarded as the leading measure of 
the party elect. To these they add the an- 
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nexation of Cuba to the United States either 
by purchase or by force of arms, they care 
not which. 

We have the whole of this to oppose; all 
that it is, and all that it promises to be, as 
well for the sake of the Southern upholders 
of the American system as for those of the 
North. We must accomplish the limitation 
of slavery according to the original intention 
of Washington and Jefferson, and the peo- 
ple whom they represented. We must re- 
turn to the first principles of the Declaration 
and the Constitution. If we cannot accom- 
plish this great purpose by the popularity 
of one man, let us achieve it by our own 
intelligence and vigor. We are the young 
men ; all that is to be done for the future is 
to be done by us, and through our energy 
and confidence. We must organize our- 
selves upon principles as liberal and all- 
embracing as the air of heaven; trusting 
no longer to reputations or the influence of 
individuals. 

When we say these things, we intimate 
that they have not been said until now. We 
make it our boast that we are the first to 
say them. We are rather encouraged than 
disgusted with our apparent defeat, which, 
though seemingly a retrogression and a 
failure, will by and by appear to be a move- 
ment forward to victory. 

While searching for the causes of defeat, 
we are at the same time pointing out the 
steps toward success: while examining the 
causes of our present disorganization, we dis- 
cover the means of future and more power- 
ful organization; we discover principles lying 
under the surface of the recent political 
movements which convince us that our 
overthrow is but a friendly warning. 

The nation will not be used by old men 
nor by young ones; it will not give way to 
enthusiasts, and very readily laughs at the 
timid and the overwise. Like the Jews, we 
are a peculiar people; very practical, rather 
youthful than aged; inclining much more 
strongly to enterprise, and resting more upon 
hope and the promises of a glorious future, 
than the wise heads of the world are able 
to conceive of us. An American who is not 
a sovereign in his own thoughts is nothing. 
Save the One Teacher of men, the Son of 
God, it is impossible for him to entertain 
the idca of a legitimate superior. Advice 
he prizes at its just value; and in his develop- 
ment there is more of pride and will than 
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of veneration. He conceives himself to be 
the heir of all the future; not only of its 
wealth, but of its power and its glory. At 
the same time he confides in his institutions, 
and reposes much upon the good faith and 
the activity of those whom he appoints to 
manage for the nonce—his agency govern- 
ment, his Republic. 

Critically considered, he is too confident 
in them and in himself; and when they fail 
to execute his will, the numbers that repre- 
sent his respect for them drop down to a 
very low figure. In the language of the 
market, great men are at a discount. 

We have to charge another fault upon 
the American, that he gazes in a somewhat 
owlish fashion, as if he were a countryman, 
brought up on the prairies, upon the acts and 
figurations of the foreign powers; conscious 
of his own irresistible strength, he reposes 
upon it until he is positively in danger: he 
is too proud to anticipate defeat or danger, 
hence he is frequently in difficulty, and to 
put things to rights he is obliged to shake 
himself so violently, and make so huge a 
commotion in rectifying the errors of the 
past, mischiefs are accomplished which fully 
revenge the unwarrantable delay. He has 
suffered his American system to be run down, 
demoralized, and made unpopular, by the 
influence of foreigners; he has neglected to 
associate this system with other political 
issues, such as the limitation of slavery within 
its constitutional bounds, and the lines drawn 
around it by’ the inviolable compromises, 
issues which belong to it and arise out of 
the same doctrine; so that now he finds 
himself paralyzed by the operation of inter- 
mediate factions, who seize one or other of 
the great system of measures, and carry it 
so far beyond the bounds of iaw and of pro- 
priety, as to make themselves and their 
doctrines a stumbling-block instead of an 
aid and promoter. This neglect has been 
followed by its proper fruits—the defeat of 
the American party; and worse than defeat, 
its disorganization. The extreme factions 
have demoralized the entire body of his 
policy. 

But we are continually departing from the 
first object of our inquiry, which was to learn 
why the old party of the so-called Conser- 
vative Whigs has suffered a defeat amount- 
ing toa revolution. Is it because, through 
their extreme anxiety to deserve the favor of 
the masses, they have done more and sworn 





to more than was expected of them? Wa 
it absolutely necessary for Whigs to sink 
the entire system of their principles, and 
rely for popularity on the military reputation 
of a man whose life has represented the 
honor and the military skill, but by no means 
the political wisdom of the American party! 
Was it necessary for them to promise anj 
even to swear by their gray hairs that they 
would bo longer oppose themselves to ag. 
grandizement, because of that extreme and 
virtuous love of peace, and that horror off 
the irregularities and immoralities of party, 
which they have been so eager to display! 
Did caution without force, and legitimacy 
without favor, ever make agreat man Pres: 
dent of a Republic? Was it necessary tol 
more timid in 52 than in 47? Has thi 
imperial usurpation of Louis Napoleon struct 
a damp into the heart of American, as wel 
as into that of European Republicans ? 
Has the reader begun to anticipate fron 
these hints and inuendoes what we intend by 
a policy of reorganization? Let us suppow 
that the young men, the supporters of the 
American system of Henry Clay, and of all tha 
belongs to it, and those who understood anj 
appreciated the spirited foreign policy ani 
diplomacy of Gen. Taylor ard his Cabiney 
were to set down once for all, and with unite/ 
minds, a firm foot against the annexation 0! 
Cuba; not because they do not favor the er 
tension of Republican institutions, but be 
cause they are resolved that the inviolabl: 
compromises which have struck a true ba 
ance of power between the North and South 
shall not be made a step towards the de 
struction of the true balance of power, ani 
of the industry and independence of both 
sections. We confess an eager curiosity tv 
learn in what spirit they will receive this 
our intimation of what seems to us to k 
necessary towards a reorganization of th: 
American party, and a maintenance of tl 
just influence of each section. Not many 
vears have passed since the party former! 
called Whig and Conservative, showed an ut: 
broken front against the annexation of Texas 
and the conquest and subjugation of Mexico. 
At the conclusion of the war they foun 
themselves not only victorious in the Senate 
and the general field of the elections; a serie 
of victories, called the compromises, followe 
after these. The conquest principle, cher 
ished by the Democracy of the South, as tht 
fundamental law of Southern policy, was a’ 
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rogated by the treaty of Guadaloupe Hidal- 
go, which remunerated Mexico for her losses 
during the war. The purchase of California 


Sand New-Mexico, from a nation conquered 


and almost subjugated, was a full and _per- 
fect defense of Republicanism and the rights 
of nations. California came into the Union 


a free State, protesting against the introduc- 


tionof slaves. Oregon and New-Mexico pro- 


tested, and their protest was allowed: the 


principles of the Constitution triumphed in 
the compromises, and the balance of power 


) was suddenly restored. 


Historical studies are profitable only when 
we are able to glean from them a principle 
of conduct for the present and the future. 

It was necessary to concede to the South 


= the right of reclaiming their fugitive slaves ; 


while the present Constitution of the Union 
stands, they will enjoy that right and must 


> be protected in it. 


It does not follow, however, that a power- 
ful slaveholding State, like Cuba, should be 
unconditionally admitted as one of the sov- 
ereignties. We have not bargained for that. 


» While the leaders of the Whig party have 


been engaged in carrying out the spirit and 
letter of the compromises, and especially of 
the Fugitive Slave law, their popularity in the 
North has declined. No opportunity has 


‘® been afforded them of evincing their attach- 



























+ ment to the American system. The people 
> have forgotten that they are the legitimate 


defenders of that system: they have culti- 


F vated peace and union to their own cost: 
- at home they have rendered eminent service 


to the nation, while they have made their 
own fe-election impossible ; for it is not by 
defending sectional interests as such, or by 
temporizing with Birmingham and Manches- 
ter, that Northern leaders of the American 
party might hope to secure the election of 
their candidate. 

Notwithstanding all the protestations of 
the friends of General Scott, and of the 
Whig leaders in general, that their inten- 
tions toward the Constitution were perfectly 
honorable, the party betrayed an unmis- 
takable disposition to defeat itself long be- 
fore the coming on of the election. There 
seemed to be no reason why the Whigs 
should not be continued in power ; and yet 
the majority of them seemed to have no 
expectation of any thing half so fortunate. 
It is certain that a considerable number of 
voters who had previously ranked them- 
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selves with the American party of Mr 
Clay, cast their suffrages for Pierce and 
King. They declared that, however firm 
their own attachment might be to the 
American system of internal improvements, 
they were dissatisfied with their own party; 
they hardly knew why. Various reasons 
were assigned by the disaffected for taking 
this course; some, because they feared, I 
know net what intentions on the part of 
General Scott and his supporters, to violate 
the compromises ; but te number of these 
was few. Others, because the Whig party had 
busied itself too much in favor of the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law; and strange to say, great 
numbers of these also voted for the Demo- 
cratic candidates—one a Southern slave- 
holder, the other an avowed supporter of 
the compromises and of the slave system in 
general. Others: were led astray by the 
absurd Galphin ery, and fancied corruption 
in the Cabinet. No person’s honesty seems 
to have been suspected; but Whig leaders 
are required to be fortunate as well as to be 
immaculate ; which is the cruel necessity of 
gods and heroes alone. The Americus 
letter, so called, and attributed to General 
Scott, threw off the entire foreign vote. 
These are a few only of a series of accidents, 
misfortunes and mistakes which have de- 
stroyed the popularity of the Whig leaders, 
and for which they have only the consola- 
tion of saying that they could not help it. 
Above all, the disaffection of the friends of 
Mr. Webster may be counted as a circum- 
stance which threw a damp over the entire 
party, from Maine to Florida. Mr. Webster 
was formerly a Free-soiler, so called ; that is 
to say, he defended the principle, if not the 
practice, of the Wilmot Proviso, and was 
opposed in general to the extension of 
slavery. His subsequent conduct seems to 
have been dictated by a desire to recover 
the position which belonged to him in the 
South. He gave a practical value and effi- 
eacy, by his decisions and speeches, to the 
Fugitive Slave Law: in doing this, notwith- 
standing all that has been said against him 
by the Boston Aboiitionists, he did no more 
than was politic and right, not only for 
himself, but for the country; and if his 
conduct achieved for him a Southern reputa- 
tion, let it be so; there is neither wrong in 
his behavior nor mischief in its results, but 
on all sides the highest benefit. The vic- 








tory of American liberalism is not to be 
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achieved by violations of the compromises, 
or of the Constitution, or of State sovereign- 
ty. Our rights and duties do not extend 
to the modification or the destruction of 
slavery ; the business of each of the States 
is to legislate for its own people, and not 
for its neighbor States. Let us adhere 
always to the principle of democratic equal- 
ity, not only among citizens where we have 
the power to enforce it, but among States 
where it is enforced by the Constitution. 

It is useless to deny, however, that other 
causes have operated unfavorably for the 
popularity of the Whig leaders. The 
Americans, though they are a peaceable, are 
at the same time, a jealous and sensitive 
people. The Administration have been re- 
duced to the painful alternative either of 
assuming a hostile attitude toward Spain and 
England, in regard to Mexico and Nicara- 
gua, and the Northern Fisheries, to please 
the more irritable part of the Northern 
population, or to sacrifice their own popu- 
larity by adhering to a policy of concilia- 
tion. Many thousands of irascible citizens 
cast their vote for the Democratic candidate, 
because they imagined that Mr. Pierce and 
his friends will assume a high republican 
attitude toward England and Spain. We 
expect them to be grievously disappointed 
in that particular. Southern Democracy 
would sooner put out its right eye, or throw 
its purse into the sea, that to open armed 
negotiations with Great Britain, under any 
pretext whatever. The annexation of Cuba 
is not to be accomplished by arms; and if 
Cuba is to be conceded to us by England, 
there will be a bargain and a sacrifice some- 
where. The liberal party in America will 
of course set their faces against all bargains 
and sacrifices of whatever kind: they are 
no longer in power; it is not necessary for 
them to suppress their principles, or their 
opinions ; they have nothing to fear; but 
they have much to hope. They may 
grieve over the inauspicious circumstances 
of the party during the last two years, but 
they will not withdraw their confidence from 
their own leaders because they have been in 
straits and have suffered an unmerited de- 
feat. 

One generation of public men having 
passed away, power and office must fall into 
the hands ofa younger generation. The young 
men of the nation will effect a reorganization 
of the liberal party, with new issues and new 
arguments to sustain the old ones. The de- 
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mise of two powerful leaders representing 
the Southern and Eastern divisions of the 
Party, has destroyed the prestige of tha 
powerful organization which for twenty-five 
years successfully opposed the encroach. 
ments of Southern Locofocoism. Notwith. 
standing the natural regret at our defea:, 
we do not regret that we have been taug 
that it is our duty and our safety much mor: 
to represent principles than candidates. Ow 
two great orators are dead. Henry Clay, & 
just previous to his death, reéstablished the 
confidence of the people in their own nation- 
ality. It was the function of the venerab); 
statesman to perform the service of a peace 
maker and pacificator. The glory that be. 
longs to such an act attends him through al! 
time; but the act itself is accomplished: 
the compromises and the Union are reésta)- 
lished. The liberties of every State are con- 
firmed upon the ancient basis. There le 
them stand. The men of this generation 
and of the next will revere and protec: 
them. The last acts of the life of Mr. 


Webster were not less meritorious and con- ie 


ducive to the preservation of the Union 
He too obtained the name of a peacemaker, 
and retains it, after his death, with full honor. 

The nominee of a convention may suff 
defeat; principles and measures remain uo- 
changed. As for ourselves, we continue, « 
heretofore, to maintain what we think tl: 
best side and the best idea. Wer base ow 
prosperity in the approbation of our friends 
and not in the success or failure of temporary 
measures or political ruses. 

Upon the whole, we see no reason to lox 
our temper or fall out of humor with our- 
selves or our friends. There is a time for 
every thing, and the present period seems t: 
be an excellent opportunity for meditation 
We are not called upon to exercise any ve 
hement passions, and have a valuable leisur: 
given to us to refresh our memories wit! 
the fortunes of the past. Out of these ani 
a careful review of the field, we shal 
doubtless find abundant motives for coni 
dence in ourselves and in the future. Every 
separate error and misadventure, the unite! 
force of which have occasioned the defeat 0! 
the party, have been regularly and fully 
predicted and set forth at large in this jour 
nal. In conclusion, we may remark that w: 
have never wituessed a polititical defes! 
which seemed to give less satisfaction to th: 
defeaters and less uneasiness to the defeate!. 
If it is true, as some intelligent persons hav: 
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ng asserted, that not less than 50,000 Whig] find themselves stopped in mid career if 
he J voters cast their suffrages for Pierce and | they attempt to carry out to its full extent the 
hat King, it will be a dear-bought and transient | anti-American policy which they threaten 
ive victory for the Democrats, and they will | to inflict upon the country. 
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te MORMONISM IN ILLINOIS. 
the 
on Tae Anti-Mormons had supposed that! dispersed the rioters. He discharged his 
ble all difficulty with their adversaries would} duty with ‘he most unjustifiable violence. 
ACE necessarily cease with the death of their| Several lives were lost in his conflicts with 
be. prophet and dictator. They believed that! the Anti-Mormons, who, in their turn, ap- 
al Smith was the soul of their organization, | pealed to the Governor for protection. Upon 
ed; and that after he should perish the fanatics | their application a force was raised under 
tab. would be compelled to disband their forees,! the prociamation of the Executive, number- 
On: and find a refuge in some locality where | ing near one thousand men, which was 
let their religion would be viewed with less} placed under the command of General Har- 
tion suspicion, and where they would be less! din, who subsequently perished so gloriously 
tec J annoyed with persecution. In this conclu-| at Buena Vista. This force was immediately 
M.f& sion the Anti-Mormons were altogether} marched to Nauvoo. Through the media- 
conf mistaken. True, there was a short and tion and influence of General Hardin, the 
ion. J rather fierce struggle between the various | belligerent parties were brought to terms of 
ker factions in Nauvoo, headed by Brigham | accommodation; a treaty was agreed upon, 
ion, Young aud Sidney Rigdon, in which, how-, by which the Mormons obligated themselves 
iff ever, the brutal energy of Brigham tri-' to remove from the State of Illinois early 
un {fe umphed over the more acute and intellectual the following spring. It was agreed by the 
>, fm resources of Rigdon, who was compelled to; Anti-Mormons that they should cease from 
the fly from the city of the saints to avoid the} their hostile movements, and in all lawful 
ow vengeance of his triumphant rival. | ways assist the Mormons in the sale of their 
nds, Brigham coolly seated himself on the} property. This agreement was ratified 
rary fe throne of the prophet, and by his vigorous| by the whole Mormon population, assem- 
rule crushed all disaffections ; for a year the| bled “en masse” for that purpose, who 
los: voice of discord was hushed, and all inquiry | resolved that the Church should march into 
our into the official acts of the dictator was | the wilds of California, beyond the limits and 
e fy stifled. At the end of chat period, in the | jurisdicton of the United States. 
ns { autumn of 1845, a blow was struck at Mor-| The year of “forty-six” witnessed a 
tion monism in Illinois more disastrous and ter-| scene at Nauvoo as novel and curious as has 
y ve rible than any which had previously been} ever been exhibited in modern times. It 
isur inflicted, and which involved in its conse-| witnessed the desertion of home, of civiliza- 
wit! quences the final and complete banishment | tion, and the protection of the law, by the 
) an of fanaticism from the State. The Mor-| Mormons, for the peaceful enjoyment of a 
sha mons had established in the surrounding} false and licentious creed. arly in the 
oni fF country a number of flourishing settle- | spring of that year, they commenced in good 
verre ments, These were attacked by the Anti-| earnest their preparations for their long and 
nited Mormons; houses were burned and farms} toilsome march to the far West. The bulk 
rat of desolated. So sudden were the movements | of their real estate had already been bartered 
fully of the insurgents, that near one hundred | away to the huckstering gentiles, in exchange 
jour houses were destroyed before resistance | for cattle and wagons, which were to carry 
atw could be organized. The sheriff of the} them to the land of promise. The residue 
lefeat J county, a zealous friend of the Mormons,| of their lands and houses which were yet 
o the fi eventually marched a strong Mormon force} unsold were still in the market at reduced 
ated. from Nauvoo into the infected district, and‘ prices, and their owners, intent on emigration, 
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were leaving no expedient untried to effect 
an exchange for an available outfit for the 
wilderness. The public houses of the city 
were crowded with a multitude of visitors 
from all portions of the West, attracted to the 
spot by the cheapness of the property now 
offered for sale. The sharp and wary deal- 
er in real estate, weighing well his chances 
before he made an investment in “ Mormon 
lots ;” the dealer in dry goods, with a mea- 
gre and unsalable collection of the fragments 
of what had once no doubt been a respect- 
able stock in trade; the professional gam- 
bler, with his pack of marked cards his only 
capital, awaiting with commendable patience 
his opportunity to pluck some unguarded 
countrymen, were all congregated together 
in some close bar-room, insufferable from 
the fumes of whiskey and tobacco, or were 
bustling through the streets, striving for the 
attainment of the various objects of their 
pursuit. 

The Mormon authorities had already 
shifted the scene of their impostures to the 
wilderness west of Iowa. There the im- 
postor Brigham had planted his standard, 
around which had already clustered more 
than five thousand tried and true friends, 
who with him had escaped from the fiery 
persecution of the vindictive gentiles, to 
breathe the free air of the wild prairie, and 
enjoy without restraint the unlicensed in- 
dulgence of their debasing faith. There on 
the silent bosom of the wilderness, which 
had not yet submitted to the conquering 
march of American enterprise and civiliza- 
tion, did the fanatic pause in his endless 
journey. 

It was indeed necessary that every effort 
should be made to hasten their departure 
from Nauvoo. The Anti-Mormons had con- 
strued their treaty to read that the Mormons 
were bound by their contract to leave the 
State by the first of May at all hazards, and 
that unless the whole of them should be re- 
moved against that time, they should be 
removed by force of arms, Although the 
Mormons objected strenuously to this con- 
struction of their contract, they abated none 
of their effort to make good their retreat 
beyond the reach of their enemies. 

The first of May was now approaching ; 
and the Governor, under the belief that the 
Mormons were quietly carrying out the 
stipulations of their treaty, and that the 
Anti-Mormons, well satisfied with their efforts, 
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had no disposition to create any further dis- 
turbances, caused the withdrawal and dis- 
banding of the volunteer company stationed 
at Nauvoo, The Anti-Mormons, however, 
were far from being satisfied. They had 
been so often deceived by the false repre- 
sentations and pretenses of the proscribed 
sect, and had so long looked upon all their 
acts with suspicion and mistrust, that it was 
impossible now to satisfy their jealous watch- 
fulness. If it were true, as they were in- 
formed from time to time, that the Mor. 
mons were leaving Nauvoo in such vast 
numbers, they were apt to inquire why it 
was that the population was so little reduced. 
They were led to believe that the intention 
of the Mormons to emigrate was not so 
general as had been represented. Brigham 
had informed the masses, in the name of the 
Lord, that the saints should never again have 
seed-time or harvest in the land of the gen- 
tiles ; yet despite of this prophetic mandate, 
and amid all the hurry of preparation and 
departure, the Anti-Mormons were able to 
perceive that quite a number of the Mor- 
mons were engaged in planting crops which 
would not mature until long after the stipu- 
lated time for their departure. Another 
phase of deception now developed itself 
amongst the Mormons. Many of those who 
had emigrated to Nauvoo and purchased 
property apparently in good faith, on inquiry 
were ascertained to be Mormons, and were 
equally obnoxious with the original residents 
to the wary and ever vigilant Anti-Mormons. 
In fact, they began to conclude that a large 
part of the population which had purchased 
in Nauvoo were the followers of the prophet 
in disguise, and that a new population of 
Mormons was to be forced upon them in 
spite of all their caution. 

The Governor, immediately after the 
“Quincy Riflemen ” were disbanded, author- 
ized Major Warren to retain ten men, not 0 
much however to quell the insurrectionary 
movements in the country, as to act as 4 
committee of vigilance, and report through 
the newspapers the progress the Mormons 
were making in effecting their removal. . 

These reports were made from time to 
time, and apparently produced a pacific ef- 
fect. It gave many in the surrounding cout- 
try confidence in the good faith of the Mor- 
mons, in consequence of which emigration 
commenced flowing into Nauvoo, and every 
thing tended to a state of permanent peace. 
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In the mean time, about the first of June, 
a general mass meeting of the Anti-Mor- 
mons was called at Carthage, for the purpose 
of making arrangements for the celebration 
of the ensuing fourth of July. In this meet- 
ing it was urged that they could not con- 
sistently celebrate a day which presupposed 
their independence as long as the Mormons 
remained as a foil on their liberty ; that the 
preliminary step to be taken was to expel 
the Mormons, whose strength, now much re- 
dueed by emigration, would readily yield to 
a comparatively small furee. This idea was 
caught up with avidity; and a few days wit- 
nessed the assemblage of an army, regularly 
appointed and officered, at Golden’s Point, 
in the neighborhood of Nauvoo. The more 
reckless of the Anti-Mormons, anxious for 
the conflict, poured into the encampment 
with such arms and.equipmenis as they could 
readily lay their hands upon. 

The Mormons were well informed of these 
hostile demonstrations. Many of them has- 


tened their preparation for their departure ; | 


others precipitately abandoned their homes 
without preparation—destitute of provisions 
and all the necessary comforts of a long and 
perilous journey. Others, less terrified and 
more determined, resolved to defend them- 
selves. ‘The new citizens who had settled 
in Nauvoo, by the invitation of Mormons 
and Anti-Mormons, regarded themselves as 
no party to their quarrels. Their true poli- 
cy was to remain neutral by a refusal to par- 
ticipate in these lawless proceedings, the mer- 
its of which it was impossible for them to 
understand. ‘This policy the Mormons de- 
termined they should not adopt, and to 
change their resolution, representations were 
made to them that the crusade against Mor- 
monism was nothing jess than a destructive 
blow aimed at Nauvoo; that the intention 
of the Anti-Mormons was to desolate the city. 
The massive Temple, which was now com- 
pleted, and which was reared by such a vast 
expenditure of labor and money—an original 
model of a new and magnificent order of 
architecture—the only ornament and attrac- 
tion of the city, was to be undermined and 
blown to atoms by the Goths and Vandals 
now assembled in force. The city itself, which 
had changed hands and was now the proper- 
ty of the new citizens, was to be reduced to 
ashes by the incendiary band of mobbers. 

The new settlers, believing these represen- 
tations to be true, were scarcely less alarmed 
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than the Mormons, and many of them were 
equally resolved to resist the contemplated 
invasion of their property. But, notwith- 
standing their prejudices had been excited 
by the Mormons against the expedition which 
was now encamped at Point Golden, they 
thought it prudent to consult with the Anti- 
Mormons themselves, relative to their inten- 
| tions with regard to Nauvoo. Accordingly, 
at a gen-ral mass meeting, which was com- 
posed exclusively of new citizens, or rather 
which was intended to be so, a delegation 
was appointed to confer with the hostile 
force, and, if possible, by peaceful measures 
adjust their increasing difficulties, But in 
the selection of the delegation, they were as 
| usual imposed upon by the specious cunning 
| of the Mormons ; at least two of the delega- 
| tion of five were at the time Mormons. One 
of them, William Picket, who had lately re- 
moved from Alabama, a broken-down law- 
yer, who had found it unsafe to remain 
| longer in the South, had united his destiny 








| with Mormonism, and pursued its opponents 
| with the blind and revengeful fury charac- 
| teristic of the North American savage. Al- 
| though baptized in the faith, he had not 
openly acknowledged his connection with it. 
| No one of the new citizens had even the 
slightest intimation of his religious faith, and 
|in fact it was on account of his supposed 
opposition to the fanatics that he was ap- 
| pointed a delegate. Israel Clap, the other 
| Mormon delegate, had recently removed from 
Iowa, and his Mormonism was asecret to all 
but the faithful. 

These delegates immediately after their 
| appointment visited the Anti-Mormon force 
}encamped at Point Golden. They found 
| this army, to the number of three or four 
hundred, safely lying in a thicket, through 
| which a sluggish and filthy stream struggled 
| in vain to find an outlet for its stagnant wa- 
iters. This stream had never before been 
used for any purpose of practical utility, un- 
less by the swine of the neighborhood which 
had occasionally regaled themselves with a 
refreshing wallow in its turbid waters. The 
patriotic army had taken possession of this 
stream and the “slashes” around it, and 
placed their sentinels and planted their can- 
non to guard against surprise. The encamp- 
ment was surrounded on all sides by a thicket 
of undergrowth so dense and impenetrable, 
that their whole force was rendered invisible 
| to the eyes of their vigilant enemies. 
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The Nauvoo delegates were courteously 
received by the Anti-Mormon Generals, Col- 
onels and Majors, (the whole force appeared 
to possess exalted rank,) and as new citizens 
opposed to Mormonism were welcomed to 
their head-quarters. There was necessarily 
no difficulty between the Anti-Mormon en- 
campment and the new citizen delegates. It 
was the interest of both parties that the 
Mormons should remove. ‘The delegates 
however believed and represented that the 
fanatics, now reduced to a mere fragment of 
their original force, had ceased to be for- 
midable; that the few who remained did so 
from their inability to procure the necessary 
outfit for their journey ; thatin spite of their 
destitution they were leaving Nauvoo as fast 
as the ferry boats could carry them away ; 
that hundreds had already left without means, 
and their families were now encamped in the 
open prairies, without a common tent cloth for 
a covering, awaiting their opportunity to ex- 
change their real estate for available funds 
for their journey. This was thought by the 
delegates to be sufficient to satisfy the most 
zealous and uncompromising Anti-Mormon. 
The Anti-Mormons expressed their willing- 
ness to disband their forces if they could have 
a satisfactory assurance that the Mormons 
would still continue their preparation for 
their departure; and to fully assure them- 
selves that such was the fact, they pro 
that one of their number should be stationed 
at Nauvoo, who should be protected by the 
new citizens, and who should daily report 
the movements of the Mormons—their pre- 
parations and the number of the departures 
and arrivals. To this the new citizen dele- 
gates made no objection. There was a dis- 

ition on the part of each of the contract- 

ing powers to avoid any rupture, and if pos- 
sible by mutual concessions to form a friend- 
ly alliance. In thisspirit speeches were made 
‘by the representatives of each, expressive of 
a desire to harmonize whatever causes of dis- 
agreement might exist between them. The 
parties manifested the utmost good feeling 
towards each other, and separated with mu- 
‘tual pledges of fidelity. 

In the mean time the utmost terror and 
excitement reigned in Nauvoo. The citi- 
zens had contrived to inform themselves of 
the designs, the force and equipments of 
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leader to direct their movements in the 
threatening crisis, The twelve apostles, their 
high council, and every person high in au- 
thority, were now clustered around the stand. 
ard of Brigham, and the saints were left like 
sheep without a shepherd. They were des. 
titute of a leader. No one could be found 
on whom the consecrating hands of the de- 
ceased prophet had been laid, or who had 
been set apart to lead the hosts of Israel to 
battle. And when was fanaticism like 
theirs ever decided, unwavering, or success. 
ful, unless its devotees were controlled by 
the authoritative dictation of some master. 
spirit, to whom the blind submissive massis 
had conceded the unquestioned right to 
command? Destitute as they were of such 
a leader, deprived of the supernatural en- 
dowments of an inspired priesthood, in which 
they so implicitly and blindly trusted, inde- 
cision and fearful apprehension marked al 
their councils. A general panic commun: 
cated itself to all classes. The wretched, 
spiritless and terrified Mormons abandoned 
homes and property, and fled in confusion 
from the doomed city, without subsistence: 
for a single day. But fortunately, on the 
very day on which the new citizens had dis 
patched their delegates to confer with thei 
enemies, Sheriff Backenstos, the tried friend, 
the sworn clansman of the fanatics, arrived at 
the city of the saints. His presence at one: 


dissipated their despondency, and fired ther 


hearts with hope and courage. 
The first act of this official was to issu: 


an authoritative and pompous proclamation 


commanding every abie-bodied man to rally 
under his law-and-order banner, and de 
nouncing the Anti-Mormons as lawless bat- 
ditti, assembled for the purpose of plunder 
ing the weak and defenseless. This procs 
mation was without any delay widely circ 
lated ; and wherever it was read it diffuse 
enthusiasm and courage among the Mor 
mons. The retreating fugitives, who in the 
hour of panic had precipitately fled the Stat 
no sooner learned that Backenstos had «: 
rived than they recrossed the river, to man’ 
under his leadership to attack the ene) 
The streets were crowded by the Mormon 
who were preparing their arms for the # 
ticipated battle. 

All hesitation and every indication ‘ 





the Anti-Mormon encampment, by means 
of spies who daily and almost hourly visited 


cowardice had vanished from the waverit! 
fanatics. "When the delegates returned frog 


it. The Mormons were now without a! Point Golden, the streets were enlivened \) 





















































: | pistols protruded from his holsters. 
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crowds of armed men hastening to some 
| point in the city, where their enthusiasm was 
to be still further aroused by the stirring elo- 
quence of the martialsheriff and the no less 
martial priesthood. Al] ages and classes ap- 
peared animated and infuriated by an unap- 
| peased desire for vengeance. There might be 
seen the aged saint of threescore years and ten, 
| with tottering and decrepit footsteps, hasten- 
| ing to the point of concentration, his eye 
| grown dim with age now flashing with the 
fires of intense malignity, his lips compressed 
with determined resolution to die for his re- 
» ligion, and his feeble and attenuated body 
trembling under the weight of arms and 
years. By his side might be seen the white- 
haired urchin, the mere child, with all his 
boyish enthusiasm aroused by the stirring 
§ occasion, mingling with his excited seniors 
with as lofty a heroism as the bravest. And 
| there too might have been seen a “true 
knight of the new temple,” mounted, it’s true, 
on a rather jaded and indifferent war-horse, 
which had been taken from the plough-tail 
for the occasion ; but badly as he may have 
been mounted, he was none the less a hero 
and knight. He bore about his person arms 
and equipments enough to have well nigh 
furnished a company of the military with 
| approved weapons. A heavy sword dangled 
conspicuously on his left side. On his other 
side was suspended a huge bowie knife which 
would have wearied Hercules to wield. His 
= waist was encircled by a belt crowded with 
§ revolvers, and two enormous rifle-barrelled 
The 
fatal rifle was strapped across the hero’s 
shoulders. As he surveys his manifold wea- 
pons, in the pride of his exultation he applies 
| the spur to the flank of his worn and jaded 
charger, and shouts the battle ery of all the 


im saints. The startling cry was taken up by 


his comrades and communicated to all the 
stragglers in the streets, until one wild univer- 
sal shout of maddening fury arose from every 
part of the city. The fierce knight, stiil 
more excited by the answering shouts of his 
partisans, urged his war-horse into something 
like a half gallop, and disappeared in the di- 
» rection of “ the field of Mars.” 

The place to which the Mormons were 
| hastening was a large plat of unimproved 
ground, in front of a little rough stone build- 
ing, designated by the saints as the arsenal. 
This same little building has been degraded 
by the more peacefully inclined gentiles into 
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a blacksmith shop, in which humble capacity 
it has done good service for the last three 
years. A promiscuous assemblage of near a 
thousand persons was collected in the open 
space ; some on horseback others on foot, 
all armed to the teeth and highly excited. 
The whole crowd appeared to rave with in- 
sane fury. Shout after shout arose from the 
multitude, and was reéchoed by the distant 
hills. Prayers for divine vengeance were 
invoked by the fanatical priesthood on the 
heads of their enemies, and their devotions 
were mingled with threats, imprecations, 
oaths and blasphemies. 

After the saints had shouted, prayed, and 
cursed until they grew hoarse, it was an- 
nounced that the “ Bull of Bashan” would 
address the saints then present. It must 
not, however, be supposed that a genuine 
bona fide“ Durham” was to claim the at- 
tention of the saintly auditory. On the 
contrary, the worthy introduced under the 
singular and somewhat startling title was a 
Mormon priest of high standing, and still 
claiming affinity with humanity. It must 
be understood that the Mormons applied to 
each other, and particularly to their supe- 
riors, mystic appellations significant of the 
virtues and mental qualities for which they 
were distinguished. One, who had been 
unusually successful in the propagation of 
their religion, was designated the “ Fruitful 
Vine.” One, whose course had been peace- 
ful and conciliatory amid their persecutions, 
was known as the “Olive Branch ;” and 
another, an impulsive, reckless genius, and 
withal refractory to the authority of his im- 
mediate superior, rejoiced in the cognomen 
of the “ Wild Ram of the Mountain.” The 
orator of the evening was so called for his 
supposed fierce courage and savage brutality, 
The Rev. Bull of Bashan stood before his 
auditory confessedly the very counterpart of 
an enraged and noisy bull. He was over 
six feet high, heavily proportioned, and in- 
clined to corpulency, so much as to induce 
the belief that he had been stall-fed. The 
lower part of the Rev. Mr. Bashan’s counte- 
nance was ornamented with a heavy growth 
of red beard, which, from its tangled and 
disorderly appearance, had never been visited 
by combs or razors. But despite of the 
coarse and vulgar appearance of this “ high 
priest of the latter days,” there was an 
energy about his fierce denunciation of the 
gentiles, which amounted to sublimity, and 
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called forth loud shouts of applause from 
the assembled saints. To have heard the 
oaths and threats made against the Anti- 
Mormon encampment, one would naturally 
have been inclined to the belief that their 
enemies would have been cut to pieces be- 
fore morning ; but nothing of the kind ap- 
peared seriously contemplated. After shout- 
ing themselves hoarse, the saints dispersed 
for their homes, and, no doubt, many of 
them slept soundly from exhaustion. 

In the mean time, the new citizens, startled 
and terrified by the warlike demonstrations 
of the Mormons, but still determined to make 
another effort to conciliate the parties and 
prevent a hostile conflict, in which they 
must severely suffer, met in general meet- 
ing, to hear the report of the delegates who 
had returned from Point Golden. This 
meeting was held in the lower part of the 
city, known as the Seventy’s Hall. It was 
intended to be strictly a meeting of the new 
citizens, in which the Mormons should not 
be allowed to participate. But, contrary to 
the expectations of every one, the fanatics 
were present in much larger numbers than 
the friends of peace, and were zealously la- 
boring to excite discord amongst the new 
citizens, and, if possible, induce them to be- 
come a party to their quarrel. The delegates 
reported the arrangement which the Anti- 
Mormons were willing to make. There is 
no doubt that the new citizens were willing 
to make any reasonable concession to the 
Anti-Mormons for the sake of peace. But 
the measures proposed, especially the one 
providing for the maintenance of what they 
were pleased to term a spy in their midst, 
to report their progressin their contemplated 
removal, aroused the indignation of the 
Mormons to the most extravagant height. 
The same scenes of violence, the same in- 
sane fury which had characterized the Mor- 
mon meeting just dispersed, burst forth 
in the same noisy and exciting demon- 
stration. Captain Picket, who was one of 
the delegates, and who was actually a Mor- 
mon, made a genuine “ blood and thunder” 
speech, in which he charged the assemblage 
of Anti-Mormons with a desire to enrich 
themselves by the plunder of the holy city. 
He advised immediate attack on the encamp- 
ment, and indiscriminate and merciless 
slaughte: cn all their enemies. This speech, 
the more ne er 7 portions of it especially, 
were received with wild shouts of applause. 
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stem this torrent of passion. A mild policy 
was advised by the prudent; but the advo. 
cates of peace had their voices drowned jy 
hisses, shouts, and execrations, which burs 
from the uncontrollable Mormons. Only 
such as were known to be in the interes; 
of the fanatics were suffered to give any 
expression of their views. The contract 
which had been agreed to between the Anti- 
Mormons and the delegates of the new citi. 
zens was proposed in the meeting for ratif- 
cation, and rejected by an overwhelming 
majority. It was then proposed by the 
Mormons that the city be immediately pu 
in a state of defense, to meet the invasion 
of the gentle rabble which was menacing it. 
This proposition was received by deafening 
thunders of applause. The meeting adjourne( 
about midnight; but even then, so great was 
the excitement, no one took any thought o/ 
repose. The streets were still crowded with 
the bustling, excited, and vindictive Mor. 
mons. Shout after shout arose upon the 
night air. Guns were continually fired a 


all hours of the night, and it was considered I 


treasonable to be without arms to defend the 
city. 

In the mean time the Anti-Mormon en: 
campment received intelligence of the re 
turn of the sheriff, and of the courage an/ 
enthusiasm inspired by his presence. In 
taking up their position at Point Golden, 


they had mistaken the force of the enemy 


and their own. They had supposed thei 
call for reinforcements would be prompt 
answered by the nine counties confederat: 
with Hancock for the removal of the Mer 
mons; and that a force could be immed: 
iately collected, sufficiently powerful to cap- 
ture Nauvoo, and expel the Mormons with 
out striking a blow. In this, however, the 
were mistaken. Although deputations hai 
visited all the various counties, solicitin; 
“material aid,” they were received cold! 
and with but little approbation. Searcelys 
man could be found who was willing & 
abandon the cultivation of his crops for th: 
sake of active “intervention” against tl 
Mormons. The consequence was, that ir 
stead of two thousand well-armed and ay 
pointed troops, which had been pledged & 


them by the neighboring counties, wheneve'f 


it should be signified that their presence ws 
needed, they had only some three or fou! 
hundred collected out of their own count, 


v 





It was in vain for the peacefully disposed to 
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| mination, the Mormons were induced to | 
| believe that their enemies could never raise | 


| Nauvoo. 
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; and they in a great measure destitute of | that their gentile neighbors were effectually 


arms and ammunition. From the best infor- | discouraged by their untimely retreat from 


mation which they could procure, the num- | 
ber of the Mormons exceeded them two to | 


| Point Golden, 
In the latter part ef July, a Mormon re- 


one, were well armed, and had abundant | siding i in Nauvoo, who owned a large farm 


supplies of ammunition. It was therefore con- 
sidered highly impolitic to think of making 
astand against them. The expedition was 
accordingly disbanded ; and whilst the Mor- 
mons were concocting their plans of ven- 
eance, and shouting in their desperation, 


| the soldiers of Camp Golden, under the cover | 
| of night, were making the best of their way 


homeward, satisfied that but little glory was 


; to be won at present on the tented field. 


The assemblage at Point Golden unques- 
tionably proved highly disastrous to both 
By its sudden and unexpected ter- 


a sufficient force to dislodge them from | 
A great portion of them, who had | 
always looked with but litttle enthusiasm on 
their Western pilgrimage, now expressed 
their determination to remain at Nauvoo, 
regardless of any attempts which might be 
made for their removal. They now ridiculed 


the pretensions of the Anti-Mormons to 
soldiership. 


Their newspaper published at 
Nauvoo manifested the highest exultation 
over the result of the campaign. High en- 
comiums were pronounced on the character 
of the meetings which had been held at 
Nauvoo. All of the warlike demonstrations, 
the general arming for the battle, were attri- 


| buted to the new citizens, who were repre- 


scuted by the Mormon organ as altogether 
hostile to the Anti-Mormons, and friendly to 
the persecuted sectaries. The Anti-Mormons, 
deeply mortified by the result of their expe- 


| dition, were highly incensed by the insolent 


bravado and sneers of the Mormons. They 


§ began to view the new citizens with a great 


deal of mistrust. The Nauvoo paper repre- 
sented them as wholly devoted to Mormon 
interests ; and they had already found that 
many of them were secret professors of 
Mormonism. Notwithstanding various causes 
of complaint were continually arising between 
the belligerents, there was now a period of 
several weeks of comparative quiet. The 
Anti-Mormons were engaged in harvesting 
their crops; and although mutterings of 
discontent and threats of invasion were con- 
tinually borne to Nauvoo, they were treated 
with contempt by the Mormons, who fancied 


| . . 

| whom, with a single 
: 

| mons. 


| 
eight miles north, in a strong Anti-Mormon 


neighborhood, hand it nec sary to employ 
/and send to his farm eizlit laborers, all of 
exception, were Mor- 
To guard themselves against at- 
| tack, these laborers all armed themselves with 
rifles, which was a source of no inconsider- 
able annoyance and alarm to their neigh- 
bors, none of whom could look with any 
| degree of favor on the intruders. Nor did 
| these laborers conduct themselves with strict 
| propriety. Instead of attending to their la- 
| bors as directed, it is alleged that the xy spent 
‘their time scouring the “country, shouting, 
| firing their guns, and de snouncing and curs- 
‘ing as mobbers every person who might 
happen to cross their path. Several days 
passed without any hostility between the 
parties. The Mormon laborers formed the 
‘conclusion that there was no danger of an 
encounter with their enemies. It was, there- 
fore, with surprise as well as alarm, that they 
witnessed an Anti-Mormon party, numbering 
at least ten times their force, well armed and 
mounted, advancing towards them, evidently 
with the most hostile intention. This threat- 
|ening party rode to an adjacent skirt of 
| timber, where they dismounted, and held a 
| consultation in low and hurried tones, rela- 
| tive to their course of procedure. Their 
| conclusions were soon formed ; and nosooner 
| were their deliberations ended than they 
surrounded the astonished and terrified Mor- 
mons, took possession of their arms, and 
marched them into the skirt of timber where 
they had just consulted together. Arriving 
at that point, they deliberately cut from the 
impending boughs a large number of heavy 
goads, and peremptorily ordered their pris- 
oners to lie down on their faces, and receive 
at their hands the punishment which they 
merited, and which, in solemn council, they 
had resolved upon inflicting. Against this 
violent course of procedure the Mormons 
ventured to remonstrate, insisting that if 
they had in any way disturbed the peace of 
the neighborhood, the xy were liable to be 
prosecuted and punished in a legal way; 
and pledging their honor, that if suffered to 
escape, they would hasten to Nauvoo, and 
not again disturb the Anti-Mormons by their 
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presence. This reasonable proposition was 
received by the indignant Anti-Mormons with 
contemptuous indifference. The only re- 
sponse it elicited was a still more decided 
command to prostrate themselves, accom- 
panied by a dangerous menace of fire-arms, 
and sullen threats of the most fatal vengeance. 
Resistance was absolutely out of the ques- 
tion; and the Mormons submitted to their 
fate, receiving at the hands of their enemies 
a most severe and inhuman lynching. As 
we have already intimated, one of the com- 
pany which received this lawless flagellation 
was not a member of the Mormon fraternity. 
When it came to his turn to receive his por- 
tion of the penalty prescribed by his self-con- 
stituted judges, he informed his executioners 
that he had no connection with the fanatics, 
that he had but lately removed to Nauvoo, 
and, as he supposed that the castigation about 
to be inflicted was intended solely for the ben- 
efit of the Mormons, he therefore politely beg- 
ged leave to decline the unmerited honor. In 
reply, he was with some show of courtesy 
informed, that as he had chosen to associate 
with Mormons, he was entitled to the same 
treatment and equal honors with them. He 
was further informed, that his judges, after 
a careful reference and examination of the 
precedents in such cases, had come to the 
conclusion that the one relating to poor 
Tray was precisely in point ; and if in future 
he wished to avoid “catching thunder,” he 
must avoid entirely the society of Mormons. 
He was, accordingly, out of compliment to 
his superior merits and Anti-Mormon pre- 
tensions, treated to double the number of 
lashes which had been administered to his 
Mormon colleagues. After the flagellation 
had been duly administered, to the very 
great satisfaction of the grim disciples of 
Judge Lynch, and much to the chagrin and 
mortification of those receiving it, the Mor- 
_ mons were ordered “ to take themselves off 
to the holy city,” and advised never again 
to make their appearance out of the cor- 
poration limits, unless they wished to incur 
the most deadly vengeance. Their arms 
were restored to them, with the exception of 
one gun, which was claimed to be the prop- 
arty of Samuel McBratney, who had perished 
by Mormon violence a year before. This 
gun was retained by the Anti-Mormons as a 

ind of relic of one who had suffered martyr- 
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In the mean time the Mormons, with their 
undressed wounds open, and bleeding pro- 
fusely, hastened back to Nauvoo, and re- 
lated the story of their wrongs, without 
omitting any circumstance which might in 
any way tend to inflame the public mind. 
As might have been expected, the relation 
of an outrage so cruel, and inflicted on such 
small cause of provocation, created the most 
unbounded and passionate excitement. A 
public meeting was instantly called, in which, 
as usual, small demagogues, who lived by 
stirring and irritating the passions of the 
people, harangued in bold terms about the 
enormity of the crimes which had been per- 
petrated. It was resolved by the assembled 
Mormons, that they would take ample ven- 
geance on their enemies; but as they had 
always been more successful by a resort to 
cunning than force, it was determined to 
prostrate justice and the law to the purpose 
of gratifying their revenge. It was conse- 
quently determined to take out writs for the 
persons implicated, charging them with an 
unlawful assault and riot. One serious diffi- 
culty, however, occurred in taking out the 
writs. The persons on whom the outrage 
had been perpetrated, and who were about 
to subscribe the necessary affidavits, were 
unacquainted with the names of the per- 
sons implicated, with the exception of one 
McAuley, a justice of the peace in that 
neighborhood, who, they averred, was the 
leader of the rioters. The affidavit was ac- 
cordingly drawn, distinctly charging John 
McAuley with the offense, after which suc- 
ceeded a long blank, in which it was in- 
tended to insert the names of all persons 
who might hereafter be implicated in the 
transaction. The warrant was drawn in the 
same loose irregular manner, A_ special 
officer was selected and sworn in, charged 
with its execution, who was instructed to in- 
sert the names of all persons who should 
hereafter be identified as being connected 
with the riots. This officer immediately 
proceeded to summon every man in Nauvoo, 
as a posse, to effect the arrest of all rioters, 
and persons disposed to break the peace. 
This summons was obeyed with the utmost 
alacrity on the part of the Mormons. 
Against nine o’clock of the same evening, 
he was ready to march with near a hundred 
men into the infected district. He imme- 


dom in their cause, as well as an evidence of | diately directed his course to McAuley’s, 
the thieving proy ensities of their enemies. | who resided nine miles from Nauvoo. The 
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e arrived at his residence about mid- 
night, when they succeeded in effecting his 
arrest without resistance or opposition. The 
premises were searched, and an Anti-Mor- 
mon by the name of Brattle, a resident of 
Carthage, who had not in any way partici- 
pated in the lynching of the Mormons, was 
taken into custody. The gun which had been 
taken from the Mormons was also found 
and secured. These prisoners were imme- 
diately brought to Nauvoo, where the officer 
and his posse arrived about sunrise. 

The prisoners demanded an immediate 
trial, which undoubted right, on the most 
trivial pretexts, was denied them. Instead 
of being brought before a justice of the 
peace for a legal examination of the charges | 
for which they had been restrained of their 
liberty, they were remanded into custody to 
await the convenience of their captors. To 





render escape impossible, they were placed | 
in the third story of a large waste building‘ | 


known as the Masonic Hall, whilst a guard 
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justly been anticipated on the meeting of 
the parties. This company of Mormons 
arrived in the neighborhood of Pontoosac 
late in the evening, where they selected a 
convenient place, and encamped until the 
following morning. 

In the mean time the news of the arrival 
of this Mormon force was communicated 
throughout the neighborhood by the zeal- 
ous Anti-Mormons, with so much secresy 
aud effect, that long before morning dawned, 
a force was collected equal in number to 
their adversaries, every man of which was 
resolved to resist any effort which might be 
made to secure any arrests of their num- 
hers. This force, as soon as it was collect- 
ed together, secretly marched to a hazel 
thicket, about eighty rods from Pontoosae, 
which on both sides flanked the Nauvoo 
road, and afforded a sufficient cover for a force 
much larger than theirs, where they con- 
cealed themselves with the intention of as- 
sailing their adversaries, should they attempt 
to march into Pontoosac. They had not 





of malicious and uncompromising Mormons 
surrounded the building. 
tion with their friends was prevented, and 
any interference in their behalf was rendered 
impracticable by the jealous vigilance of their 
jailors. 


The Mormons were not yet satisfied with | 


the glory of this achievement, nor was their 
vengeance fully gratified. Consequently 
another expedition was instantly planned ; 
a renewed call for volunteers was made, the 
power of the county was again invoked, 
and a new and more formidable posse was 
organized, for the purpose of following up 
their success, and bringing to justice all per- 
sons in the la e lawless demonstration. This 
body was instantly called into active service. 
A new judicial officer, an avowed and most 
daring and reckless Mormon, known as 
Captain Anderson, was sworn in and re- 
ceived the warrants for execution. It was 
supposed that the great portion of the rioters 
resided in the village of Pontoosac, an un- 


important place on the Mississippi river, | 


twelve miles above Nauvoo. To this place 
the officer now directed his march. His 
foree amounted to near one hundred men, 
They were all well mounted, and armed in 
a manner known only to Mormon troops. 
The Anti-Mormon rioters, after whom they 
were marching, were equal in numbers, and 
if their organization and equipments had 
been equal, a spirited conflict might have 


All communiea- | long occupied this ambuscade, when the 
| Mormon force was discovered on the march. 


| Fate was apparently leading them without 
| Suspicion into the range of their deadly 
weapons. Every heart beat high in antici- 
pation of victory. But whilst with exulta- 
tion they beheld the Mormon cclumn on 
its blind and fatal march to certain ruin, 
| they were surprised to see it make a sudden 
halt before it came in direct range of their 
rifles. The Mormons were evidently ac- 
quainted with the existence and locality of 
the ambush. A short and hurried consul- 
tation took place in the column, upon the 
close of which the Mormons reined in 
| their horses, and spurring them into the 
|most furious speed, they precipitately 
charged into the densest part of the thicket. 
This sudden and unexpected movement of 
the Mormon cavalry took their adversaries 
completely by surprise; and a majority of 
them, without waiting to count numbers, or 
to make any defense, instantly retreated in 
the greatest confusion. Only about a dozen 
had sufficient presence of mind to remain. 
These were required to submit themselves to 
the authority of the process. This they 
peremptorily refused to do; upon which 
the Mormon constable, who was without 
| question a man of the boldest courage, pro-- 
ceeded without any difficulty to disarm them.. 
When this was accomplished, their names. 
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were inserted in the warrant, charging the 
commission of a riot, and the whole number 
were unceremoniously placed in a wagon, 
and without delay were borne in triumph to 
Nauvoo. 

The success of this campaign was hailled 
by the Mormons with joyful acclamation. 
Captain Anderson was voted a hero of the 
first magnitude. A general shout of exul- 
tation arose from every part of the city. 
Loafers, boys and priets commingled to- 
gether promiscuously, to gaze on the de- 
sponding and terrified prisoners, and ex- 
change congratulations on the result of the 
victory which had crowned their arms. They 
had now in close custody fourteen of their 
most bitter enemies, and it was determined 
that their trial should be for the present 
postponed, and that they should remain in 
confinement under the eye of a vigilant and 
reliable guard, as hostages for the good be- 
havior of their associates and friends, until 
the Anti-Mormons now under arms should 
disperse or cease their depredations. 

The Anti-Mormons, however, never thought 
of the abandonment of any of their enter- 
prises, from the fact that a part of their 
comrades had fallen into the hands of the 
Mormons. In their own language, war had 
again been declared in Hancock. They 
had no longer any compromises to make 
with Mormonism. They were resolved that 
the existing conflict should continue until 
the one party or the other should prove 
finally and completely triumphant. Should 
they be defeated, they would surrender 
their homes and their county to the Mor- 
mons for ever. Should they prove triumph- 
ant, the Mormons should be driven from the 
State. If their friends had fallen into the 
hands of their enemies, it was the fortune of 
war, and like other prisoners of war, they 
must abide their misfortunes as became 
soldiers. They considered any effort which 
they might make for the rescue of their 
prisoners as entirely hopeless. Their wisest 
policy, they concluded, was retaliation ; and 
for opportunity to test this policy they had 
inot long to wait. 

The very day on which Captain Ander- 
‘son “made due and lawful return of his 
prisoners,” a small company of Mormons, 
numbering some five or six, found it neces- 
sary to reclaim their oxen which had stray- 
ed on the prairie. They followed what 
they supposed to be the trail of the missing 
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cattle, until it led them to the neighborhood 
of Pontoosac, where they were surprised by 
a large party of Anti-Mormons, who sud- 
denly emerged from an ambuscade, sur- 
rounded them, and marched them to their 
encampment. To prevent discovery and 
the danger of recapture, they were imme- 
diately hurried into a wild and secluded 
ravine, shaded by dense undergrowth, where 
they remained until night under a strong 
guard, when they were placed in a small 
boat furnished for the occasion, and ferried 
in silence to an island opposite in the Mis- 
sissippi. The custody of these prisoners 
they believed would prove an ample guar- 
antee against any violence which might be 
contemplated against their friends in Nauvoo. 

In the mean time the Mormons were in- 
formed of the capture of their friends by the 
predatory gentile bands, and measures were 
instantly adopted to secure their rescue, 
Captain Anderson summoned his command. 
and without delay marched to the village of 
Pontoosac. In anticipation of the march of 
the Mormon force on this point, the village 
was almost entirely abandoned by its inhabi- 
tants. A few frightened women and chil- 
dren were all that remained. From signals 
which were discovered from the windows, it 
was inferred by Anderson that the enemy, 
with their prisoners, had retreated to the 
island opposite. How to effect a landing 








, was a question which, with all his ‘ogenuity, 
he was unable to solve. He had no boats 
at his command. He carefully searched 
the coast in vain efforts to discover some ves- 
sel to press in his service ; but the fugitives 
had taken the precaution to cut off this re- 
source, and after two days spent in great 
perplexity, during which his command was 
compelled to levy contributions for their 
subsistence off the surrounding country, the 
brave captain was compelled to relinquish 
the invasion of the island, and return to 
Nauvoo to procure boats for the enterprise. 

No sooner were the Anti-Mormons re- 
lieved of the presence of the Mormon force, 
than they recrossed to the mainland, and 
whilst Captain Anderson, deeply mortified 
with the result of his labors, was retiring to 
Nauvoo, the Anti-Mormons, well mounted, 
were making a forced march north, at the 
rate of six miles per hour, whilst the prisoners 
were compelled to march on foot in front at 
that sweeping pace. Should their energies 
appear to flag by their unusual exertion 
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they were stimulated by the application of 
goads, until nature refused to endure such 
exertion longer, and the prisoners in almost 
fainting condition were borne into a secluded 
spot, where they were suffered to recruit 
their strength until the following morning. 

Before Captain Anderson could fit out his 
boats for his river fight, intelligence was re- 
ceived at Nauvoo that the Anti-Mormons 
were seen retreating north at furious speed, 
still having their prisoners in custody. 
Without any delay an opposing force, under 
the command of Picket, was dispatched in 
pursuit. He passed through Pontoosac, and 
from thence east to La Harpe; however, 
without falling in with them. The Anti- 
Mormons, through the instrumentality of 
their friends, contrived to be informed of all 
the movements of the Mormons, and although 
the pursuit was hot, and long continued, it 
was ineffectual, the Anti-Mormons invari- 
ebly eluding the vigilant and untiring efforts 
of the Mormons. 

This chase continued during two weeks, 
during which the prisoners were fatigued by 
incessant marching, until life had become a 
burden which could scarce be endured. The 
prisoners at Nauvoo, who still continued in 
close confinement, had become haggard by 
constant watching and fearful ap prehensions 
from threatened violence. Both parties be- 
came wearied by their mutual lawless ob- 
stinacy. Finally, the Anti-Mormons procured 
for the benefit of their friends in confinement 
at Nauvoo, a writ of habeas corpus, which 
was served on their Mormon jailors, who sur- 
rendered them to the proper tribunal for 
examination, upon which on entering bail 
they were finally discharged from arrest. 
No sooner were they set at liberty than the 
Mormon prisoners, jaded and travel-worn, 
broken in health and spirit, from their un- 
ceasing exertions, were suffered to return to 
Nauvoo. They were received by their fam- 
ilies as if they had risen from the dead. 
Their release had never been expected ; 
they had already been enrolled on the list 
of martyrs who had attested their faith by a 
heroic death. 

It should have been observed, that to avail 
themselves of the benefit of the writ of habeas 
which had been issued on their behalf, it 
was necessary for the Anti-Mormon prison- 
ers to be taken to Quiney, where the judge 
issuing that process resided, On their dis- 
charge they immediately returned to Han- 
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cock county, but apprehending further an- 
noyance and danger from the Mormons, who 
still continued to send out their predatory 
bands into the neighborhood of Pontoosac, 
they declined visiting their families ; they de- 
termined to accept the hospitality of thier 
Anti-Mormon friends in the southwest of the 
county, and remain in that section until a 
general and final rally should be made for 
the expulsion of the Mormons. It was re- 
solved, if possible, to bring matters to an im- 
mediate crisis between the parties. To effect 
an object so much desired, they determined 
to make an attempt to arrest the leaders of 
the Mormons concerned in their imprison- 
ment and detention in Nauvoo, and if pos- 
sible secure legal redress for the wrongs 
they had endured. To this end, writs were 
taken out before a justice of the peace, who 
resided in the centre of a hazle thicket in 
the southwest of the county. This justice 
was not selected so much on accouut of his 
legal acquirements, as the remoteness of the 
situation from Nauyoo. The justice resided 
on the outskirts of the Morley settlement, 
which had been desolated by Anti-Mormon 
vengeance only a year before, where the 
blackened and decaying ruins of the dwell- 
ings of the hapless fanatics still remained as 
monuments of Anti-Momon hate, and where 
dreary barren wastes met the view where 
only a year before cultivated fields smiled 
in cheering beauty and abundance. They 
knew it would be a source of annoyance to 
the Mormons to pass through this desolate 
district, that it would bring fresh to their 
memories the frightful disasters which they 
had already sustained at the hands of the 
Anti-Mormons. It would impress upon the 
minds of the Mormons the reckless and 
unscrupulous character of the opposition 
which they might yet reasonably expect to 
encounter. 

For various reasons it was considered un- 
safe and impolitic to place the warrants issued 
in the hands of an ordinary constable, who 
might possess but little or no influence over 
the great mass of the people. To give dig- 
nity, importance, and effect to their policy, 
one John Carlin, a gentleman very respect- 
ably connected, and possessing considerable 
wealth and no contemptible ability, who 
was generally known in Adams and Han- 
cock counties as an uncompromising Anti- 
Mormon, and, from that fact, exerted a pow- 
erful influence over the masses, was sworn in 
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and charged with tue execution of these 
writs. The persons against whom process 
was issued were James E. Furnace, William 
Clifford, and William Picket. 

Carlin, immediately on his appointment, 
hastened to Nauvoo, and demanded the sur- 
render of the persons charged in the writ. 
Clifford and Furnace, who were not actually 
Mormons, but only tools for them, after some 
hesitation and a consultation with their 
friends, concluded to submit. Picket, who 
was a Mormon, and consequently more ex- 
posed to the violence of the Anti-Mormons, 
declared that he had received intimations 
from some of his Anti-Mormon friends that 
if he surrendered himself a prisoner he 
would certainly be assassinated. Surrounded 
as he was by a host of long-tried and faith- 
ful friends, he defied the officer to take him. 
The officer was alone, and of course, unaided, 
could not secure his arrest. He accordingly 
left with his other prisoners without even 
making an attempt, which prudence taught 
him would be unsuccessful. 

Arriving at the justice’s office, they found 
it surrounded by an angry and excited mul- 
titude, all of whom had deadly weapons in 
their hands, and viewed the prisoners with 
unalloyed hate and disgust. The prisoners 
attempted a conciliatory policy, proffered 
their hands in token of friendship, but their 
overtures at first were all scornfully rejected ; 
but eventually the cunning, diplomacy and 
chicanery of the prisoners triumphed over 
the morose and sullen hate of the Anti-Mor- 
morns. Mr. Furnace was the most cunning, 
and had heretofore been the most unwavering 
friend of the Mormons. He had sold him- 
self to do their commands, however revolt- 
ing to morality and decency. He was, how- 
ever, now in the power of his enemies, who 
looked upon him with scornful disgust, 
Mr. Furnace believed that his life depended 
- on conciliating their friendship, and not dis- 
couraged by the coldness, the unrelenting, 
and almost ferocious hate of the Anti-Mor- 
mons, he still continued his protestations of 
friendship to the Anti-Mormon cause ; but 
he was coldly and haughtily reminded that 
his zeal must be manifested in their favor by 
far less equivocal acts than marching in 
Mormon companies, for the purpose of 
dragging Anti-Mormons from their beds at 
midnight, subjecting them to illegal duress, 
and by arming himself, and uniting with 
a Mormon guard to prevent their escape, as 
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had been his previous policy. He must, in 
fact, before he could claim the respect of the 
Anti-Mormons, wipe out his former acts by 
thorough reformation; he must for ever 
abandon all alliances with Mormonism ; he 
must labor to counteract its influence, and 
use all laudable efforts to aid their cause, 
until fanaticism, and its long train of blight- 
ing curses, should be removed from Han- 
cock county. To any one more scrupulous 
than Mr. Furnace, who had heretofore mani- 
fested the strongest friendship for Mormonism, 
and had even shed tears of sympathy for its 
wrongs and persecutions, a proposition to 
renounce all his previous principles, and 
adopt a course of policy radically different 
from that previously acted upon, would have 
been rejected with indignation. But Mr. 
Furnace had espoused the cause of Mormon- 
ism from motives of self-interest alone; and 
now the same cold selfishness required the 
sacrifice of his principles ; and Mr. Furnace, 
without any hesitation, pledged himself, and 
all his friends in Nauvoo, to unite with the 
Anti-Mormons, for the purpose of expelling 
his former friends and allies. He proposed 
to his new friends to return to Nauvoo with- 
out delay, and call a meeting of the new 
citizens to organize an Anti-Mormon party 
in Nauvoo, and unite upon the terms of the 
proposed coalition. 

The earnestness and zeal with which Mr. 
Furnace set about his work effectually won 
over the Anti-Mormons. The angry scowls 
of deadly hostility and revenge were chased 
away, and smiles of amity and friendly 
greetings were freely exchanged between the 
contracting parties. So highly gratified were 
the Anti-Mormons with the conversion of 
Mr. Furnace, and so much were they taken 
up in shaking hands in ratification of their 
coalition, that they quite forgot the causes 
of the visit of their new friend amongst 
them; and when reminded of the fact that 
Mr. Furnace was even now in legal custody, 
that he stood before them charged with 
riot, false imprisonment and robbery, Anti- 
Mormons rushed forward with commendable 
zeal and the greatest kindness, and volun- 
teered to stand as his bondsmen. Thus dis- 
charged from arrest, congratulations were 
again exchanged between the parties, and 
Mr. Furnace went on his way rejoicing. 

Arriving at Nauvoo, the proposed meet- 
ing, at his suggestion, was called. It was 
intended to be a meeting of those new 
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citizens averse to the longer continuance of 
the Mormons in Nauvoo. But, as usual at 
all public meetings called on such occasions, 
the Mormons, uninvited, poured themselves 
in the large temple hall in numbers sufficient 
to control all its deliberations. Mr. Furnace, 
by his late involuntary excursion amongst 
the Anti-Mormons, had been terrified into 
sincerity. Notwithstanding the presence of 
the Mormons, who had begun to view him 
with suspicion and mistrust, he boldly advo- 
cated a peaceful adjustment of their diffi- 
culties with the Anti-Mormon insurgents. 
This he regarded as their only policy. He 
had but recently encountered their angry 
scowl, and his courage had vanished. He 
had seen the hand-writing on the wall. He | 
was satisfied that total destruction awaited | 
them in the coming conflict. He advised | 
the appointment of a delegation to confer 
with the Anti-Mormons, and if possible avert | 
impending ruin, and restore order and quiet 
where anarchy had so long prevailed. 

Mr. Furnace, as we have seen, was sincere, | 
he was even eloquent; but the Mormons de- 
risively laughed at his cowardice, and ridi- | 
culed his inconsistency. They compared | 
him to a chicken furnished with two pair of | 
legs, the one pair impelling him towards | 
Mormonism and the other leading him in | 
the opposite direction. The Mormons, on a 
direct vote, might have readily defeated the 
proposition for the appointment of the dele- | 
gation; but their policy was never to meet | 
any measure by direct and open opposition ; | 
they therefore, without discussion, acquiesced | 
in the views of Furnace, and the delegation | 
was appointed ; but in the selection of proper | 
persons to discharge the duties of this im- | 
portant mission, good care was taken that 
every delegate should be wholly Mormon in 
his predilections. The only exception to 
this rulew as the appointment of a gentleman 
who rejoiced in the cognomen of Major 
Bidamon, a stout, rugged, consequential 
Pennsylvania Dutchman, vho, contrary to 
the instinets of his race, gloried in polished 
boots, fashionable hat, faultless linen, and 
superfine broadcloth. The gallant Major 
aceepted the appointment with avidity. His 
vanity was as much excited as if his mission 
had been to negotiate the peace of Europe, 
or enforce the neutrality of Russia, in a con- 
flict between Austria and her dependencies, 
Mynheer Bidamon was no less a personage 
of that day than Mynheer Kossuth is of the 
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present. The Major lost no time ; he bor- 
rowed a horse, and travelled with a rapidity 
known only to borrowed horses. He met 
the Anti-Mormons, and told them just what 
he thought of them; that in his opinion 
they were a scurvy rabble, a lawless mob, a 
banded conspiracy of savages and robbers, 
with whom it was humiliating to the refined 
feelings of a civilized gentleman to be com- 
pelled to hold converse. The valiant Major, 
who was too much of a swaggerer to be a 
successful diplomatist, told them all this, and 
was only laughed at for his pains. He was 
informed that the Anti-Mormons were re- 
solved on the banishment of the Mormons ; 
that they would like to secure the codpera- 
tion of the Anti-Mormon new citizens at 
Nauvoo for that purpose ; but if they refused 
to join their enterprise, they had made up 
their. minds to do without their assistance ; 
and finally the Major was roughly reminded 
that he might as well keep his mouth shut. 
Whereupon the testy Dutchman, without 
deigning any reply, mounted his borrowed 
horse, in a towering passion, and was off for 
Nauvoo like a whirlwind. 

This was the last attempt at conciliation 
made by the parties. The Anti-Mormons 
now studied the most efficient mode of attack, 
and the Mormons of resistance. The new 


' citizens still labored to maintain an bonor- 


able neutrality ; but this peaceful policy had 
now become well nigh impossible. Many 
of them, by threats of vielence, were driven 
into the Mormon ranks, Others, unac- 
quainted with the odious vices of their Mor- 
mon neighbors, and believing that religious 
intolerance and persecution had again been 
revived in this boasted age of religious free- 
dom, zealously marshalled themselves under 
the Mormon banner to resist Anti-Mormon 
bigotry and cruelty. Others, inflamed by 
a desire of revenge, excited by the dictatorial 
and menacing policy of the Mormons, or dis- 
gusted by their brutal and savage vices, 
escaped to the Anti-Mormon encampment, 
determined to make their influence felt by 
the persecuting fanatics, in the approaching 
conflict. Others, who had but lately emi- 
grated, and who had invested all their means 
in Nauvoo lots, regardless of pecuniary in- 
terest, and indifferent to the destruction of 
their property, collected their children to- 
gether, and, ruined and penniless, fled from 
a country where they had witnessed nothing 
during their short sojourn but scenes of wild 
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confusion, and frightful, uncontrolled, and 
lawless anarchy. 

The Anti-Mormon party had thoroughly 
studied the peculiar tactics of the Mormons 
in all their previous difficulties. They dis- 
covered that the most obnoxious and objec- 
tionable of all the acts of the proscribed 
sect had been based on the assumption that 


they were the law-and-order party, and had | 


been accomplished under the guise of legal 
process. By the abuse of judicial authority 


they had rescued every felon from the ven- | 


geance of the law, and by the same insidi- 
ous policy, and under color of legal process, | 
they had contrived to detain Anti-Mormons | 
in close custody for weeks without trial. 
This false show of legal subordination on 


the part of the fanatics was the grand se- | 
By assuming to be 


cret of their success. 
governed exclusively by the law, and invok- 
ing its protection against the violence of 


their enemies, whom they denounced as_ 


lawless mobbers and incendiaries, they had 
won over to the support of their interests 


the sympathy of the public and the press | 


generally throughout the State. The Anti- 


Mormons were now determined to beat their | 
antagonists with the same weapons of chica- | 
nery which had been used against themselves 


with such eminent success. They were re- 


solved to employ to their own advantage a | 


policy marked out to them by the daring | 
and unscrupulous career of Mormonism. 
They justly considered that if they invoked | 
the assistance of their friends in the adjoin- | 
ing counties, for the avowed purpose of law- 
lessly driving the Mormons from their homes, | 
that their whole project would prove a com- 
plete failure ; 
friends might regard the Mormons, and 
however anxious they might be to rid the 
State of their influence, they would hesitate | 
long before they would willingly encounter 
the perils and penalties incident to a lawless | 
expedition. 

At this period fortune favored the Anti- | 
Mormons with a legal pretext to justify an | 


invasion of the Mormon city, of which they | 


determined to avail themselves. It will be re- 


collected that recently Capt. Picket, for whom | 


a process had been issued, surrounded by an 
armed mob, had openly braved a legal officer 
in the streets of Nauvoo, who sought to ap- 
prehend him by virtue of a warrant for his 
body. This same Picket, still relying on 
the protection extended to him by some five 
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or six hundred Mormons with arms in their 
hands, continued to occupy the same attitude 
of defiance. It was now resolved, dead or 
alive, to take him. To secure this arrest, it 
was necessary to call upon a force sufficient 
to carry Nauvoo by storm, as no doubt was 
| entertained that the Mormons would resist 
‘to the last. Accordingly John Carlin, the 
same Officer who first attempted to serve 
| the writ, now, issued his proclamation, which, 
after reciting the failure of his previous at- 
tempt to secure the arrest of William Picket, 
,and the resistance he encountered, com- 
_manded every able-bodied man in the county 
of Hancock to rendezvous at Carthage, on 
the twenty-fourth day of August then next 
following, armed and equipped, and fur- 
nished with two days’ provisions, for the pur- 
pose of aiding him in arresting William 
Picket. This proclamation was distributed 
through every neighborhood in the county. 
In many instances where there was reason 
to doubt the devotion of an individual to 
the Anti-Mormon cause, the proclamation 
was personally served upon him; and lest 
| he might still prove refractory, he was cited 
| to the provisions of the statute made in such 
, eases, by which he was clearly shown that 
he incurred heavy penalties should he refuse 
obedience to the legal mandate. 

However much the Mormons may have 
been surprised at this attempt of the Anti- 
|Mormons to fight them with their own 
| weapons, they had uo sooner discovered 
their policy than they brought into active 
requisition all their wisdom and inge nuity 
to secure its defeat. To this end, writs 
were issued by a Mormon justice of the 
peace, charging the more distinguished and 
active of the Anti-Mormon leaders with riots 
and sundry other breaches of the peace. 
Precisely the same policy was adopted in 
all respects which the Anti-Mormons had 
previously devised, for the prosecution of 
| their plans. Like their antagonists they pro- 
cured the appointment of a special officer 
to execute these writs, and this officer like- 
wise issued his proclamation, in which op- 
| probrious terms were heaped without stint 
/upon the Anti-Mormons, and the power of 
the county demanded to crush the lawless 
organization of mobbers, now being banded 
together for the most nefarious and barba- 
rous designs. It will be seen that both par- 
ties were anxious to shelter themselves un- 
der the protection of the law. To win over the 
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approbation of the observing public, and to 
secure “ material aid” in the approaching con 
flict,each party placed itself in a false position, 
and each based its quarrel on a false and de- 
ceptive issue. Under the ostensible design 
of taking in custody the body of William 
Picket, the Anti-Mormons were marshalling, 
organizing and drilling their forces for the 
actual purpose of storming the city of 
Nauvoo, and driving the Mormons, includ- 
ing the same person sought to be arrested, 
from the limits of the State. 
mons, in summoning to their aid the power 
of the county for the avowed design of ar- 
resting Sharp, Williams, and others of no- 
toriety in the Anti-Mormon camp, and to 
preserve the peace of their city and county, 
actually intended to make a stand against 
their enemies, and dispute with them every 
inch of ground, for the purpose of main- 
taining a supremacy which they had long 
labored permanently to establish in the 


State of Illinois. Not content with placing | 


themselves under the leadership of a con- 
stable duly appointed, the Mormons were 
determined to vest their proceedings with 
a color of still higher authority. 


Governor to all their movements. 

A special commissioner was accordingly 
appointed by the town council of Nauvoo, 
which, in addition to its ordinary powers of 
opening, establishing, and repairing the 
streets of the city, of making provisions for 
the support of paupers, and of punishing 
petty breaches of the peace, now by the oc- 
currence of extraordinary events, the threat- 
ened invasion of their commonwealth, found 
it necessary to assume the most extraordi- 
nary powers—of declaring war, of negotia- 
ting treaties, and voting supplies for the 
public defense. The object of this special 
embassy was to secure the assistance of 
Gov. Ford in putting the city in a state of 
defense, and maintaining it against the in- 
cursions of their enemies. It must be un- 
derstood that for all practical purposes 
Nauvoo was an independent State, fighting 
its own wars and making its own treaties, 
and exercising the most important acts of 
sovereignty. We have seen that Gov. Ford 
collected a force in Hancock on one occasion, 
with the design of reducing the refractory 
fanatics to obedience ; but being frightened 
off the ground by the tragical death of the 
prophet, had ever since suffered the ecclesi- 
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astical authorities of the revolted city to 
govern after their own fashion, “doing 
that which was right in their own eyes.” 
Since the termination of that unfortunate 
campaign, the Governor could never hear 
the name of Nauvoo mentioned without 
losing his temper, and indulging in the most 
undignified and profane language. And 
when he heard of the late gathering of the 
Anti-Mormons at Point Golden, he expressed 
his deep regret that the conflicting parties 
did not come into actual collision, and, like 
the Kilkenny cats of ferocious memory, de- 
vour each other bodily. 

Major Bidamon was the person again 
selected to negotiate with Goy. Ford. Our 
| impulsive friend lost no time in the discharge 
| of his official duties. He hastened to Spring- 
field, visited the Governor, laid before his 
| Excellency the perilous position of the city 
|which he represented, and requested his 
'“active intervention” in their behalf. The 
Major signified that it was his belief that Nau- 
| voo had sufficient force within its own limits 
| to repel any invasion which could be organ- 
| ized by the Anti-Mormons ; all they wished 
at present was the official sanction of the 
Executive, that they might be able to repel 
the imputation that the Nauvoo authorities 
were in open conflict with the people and 
/government of the State. This course of 
| procedure was highly satisfactory to the 
Governor. He could give the required 
sanction to the Mormon policy, and extend 
the protection which was solicited, without 
incurring any personal exposure to danger, 
and without any extraordinary expenditure 
from the public treasury. The suggestion 
of Major Bidamon was accordingly acted 
upon. The Governor issued his special 
proclamation to one James Parker, a resi- 
dent of Canton, who was a sturdy, and 
withal quite respectable blacksmith, and a 
major of militia, commanding him to ac- 
cept the active services of ten volunteers, 
and with them repair immediately to Nau- 
voo, where he was directed to take the com- 
mand of as many volunteers as were willing 
to enroll themselve free of charge to the 
State. Major Parker was instructed to su- 
persede the service of all writs now in the 
hands of the officers appointed by bou. 
parties, and was further directed to demand 
and receive into his own hands all such 
processes, and with the aid of his ten men 
procure their execution. He was also in- 
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structed to defend the city of Nauvoo 
against the excursions of the Anti-Mormons, 
should any attempt be made, on any pretext 
whatsoever, to invade the city; but was ex- 
pressly prohibited from marching his forces 
out of the corporation limits. 

Major Bidamon had no sooner received 
this proclamation and the accompanying 
instructions, than he hastened on his way to 
Canton, to place them in the hands of his 
friend Major Parker. He found that gallant 
warrior sweating oyer his forge, hammering 
a piece of wrought iron, little dreaming of 
the illustrious honors which Governor Ford 
and a beneficent Providence were about to 
shower in rich profusion on his head. He 
had long awaited a period in his life when 
his peaceful pursuits should be abandoned 
for the more stirring scenes of the tented 
field. He would have volunteered his ser- 
vices in the Mexican war, but he was well 
stricken in years. Like the knight of the 
hard-fought and chivalrous field of Shrews- 
bury, he was encumbered with a huge moun- 
tain of flesh. He had heard, too, that the 
Mexican climate was intensely warm, and 


that the vomito with wonderful fatality | 


swept into the grave all fat heroes. It was 
late in the evening when Major Parker re- 
ceived his commission; but notwithstand- 
ing the unseasonableness of the hour, he 
immediateiy took off his leather apron, 
washed the coal-dust from his ears and 
whiskers, and marched into the street in 
quest of volunteers. He entered a grocery 
where he found two recruits, who, for the 
love of glory and auditors’ warrants, were 
willing to fight for the Mormons. A sad- 
dlery shop furnished another, and a tailor 
shop yet another; and before an hour had 
elapsed our modern Falstaff had pricked his 
tailors and tinkers until they roared again; 
and in another hour this formidable host 
was duly armed and equipped and was on 
the march to Nauvoo. 

Major Parker resided about eighty miles 
from the seat of war; but by means of 
forced marches by night as well as in the 
daytime, and not being much encumbered 
with a baggage train, he succeeded in reach- 
ing the point of his destination in thirty 
hours after he received his marching orders. 
He arrived at Nauvoo on the very day on 
which the Anti-Mormons commenced con- 
centrating their forces at Carthage, in obe- 
dience to the proclamation of their special 
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constable. Major Parker was received with 
the greatest deference by the obsequious 
Mormons. On his arrival a salute was fired 
by the Mormon forces then on parade on 
the temple green; and on reading his in- 
structions to the Mormon battalion, the 
chief command was immediately tendered 
_to him, whereupon the gallant Major made a 
speech which breathed a spirit of loyal sub- 
| ordination to law, and concluded by the ap- 
plication of harsh epithets to the Anti-Mor- 
mous, which caused him to be vociferously 
cheered by his Mormon allies, who expressed 
the unanimous opinion that the “Major was 
one of ’em.” 

Major Parker was one of those sanguine, 
impetuous spirits, who could never rest sat- 
isfied when anything was to be accomplished. 
Had he been free to act from his own im- 
pulses, he would have marched his forces, 
/now mustering three hundred effective men, 
right into Carthage, and routed Constable 
Carlin and scattered his forces to the winds; 
but situated as he was, fettered by arbitrary 
and as he thought unnecessary restrictions, 
which confined all his operations to the de- 
fense of the Mormon city, he determined to 
try the force of diplomacy on the swagger- 
ing constable and his lawless rabble, and if 
possible, by a sounding and verbose procla- 
mation, drive him from the field before his 
forces should be sufficiently trained to bring 
successfully into actual combat. That this 
proclamation might be as “terrible to the 
enemy” as possible, one George Edmunds, a 
Mormon attorney, was summoned to the 
Major’s headquarters to assist in its prepara- 
tion. This document, among other things, 
informed Mr. Carlin and those under his 
command of his appointment to take the 
‘command of the Nauvoo forces, and use all 
laudable means to preserve the general peace ; 
| that the armed occupation of Carthage or 
any part of the county for the purpose of 
arresting criminals was wholly unnecessary, 
for he alone, under express instructions from 
the Executive, had lawful right to serve le- 
gal’ process within the county during the 
continuance of the riotous and lawless dem- 
onstrations now existing; and finally com- 
manded the armed assemblage at Carthage 
to disperse forthwith, under the penalty of 
being treated as a mob and dispersed as 
such. 

This proclamation was confided to the care 
of one of Major Parker’s Canton volunteers, 
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who was immediately dispatched with it to 
Carthage. He was received by tho Anti- 
Mormon force with unequivocal marks of 
disapprobation. They had sworn the most 
deadly hostility to the Mormons and their 
allies, and were determined that no obstacle, 
not even the authority of the Executive nor 
the menacing threats of his agents, should 
stand between them and their wrath, and 
thwart the full measure of their vengeance. 
Carlin read the proclamation without the 
slightest emotion; and then coolly threw it 
away, informing the messenger who brought 
it that he had collected and organized ‘his 
force for the purpose of marching into Nau- 
yoo, and to that place march he would,despite 
of Governor Ford, Major Parker, and the 


devil ; 


mon tool as he knew Parker to be. 


However, on more mature reflection, the | 


Anti-Mormon constable concluded that it 
would be more officer-like and better policy | 
to address a note to the Mormon comman- 
der, in which he informed that dignitary 
that he had assembled the force under his 
command, which he had chosen to denounce 
as a mob, for purposes which were strictly | 
legal. He was a constable of Hancock | 
county, and he fancied a constable was some- 
body as well as a Governor or major of mili- | 
tia; that a constable had certain rights, and | 
was vested with certain and various power 
and authority, as well as the most dignified 
officer in the commonwealth; that however | 


humble his official duties might be, they |m 


were well defined, and he was amply pro- | 
tected by the clearest legal enactments in | 
their discharge. He had in his possession | 
a warrant for the apprehension of William | 
Picket, which charged that person with 
crime, and which he was fully authorized to | 
execute; and that resistance having alread 

been made by that person, and still further | 
resistance haying been threatened, he had 
found it necessary to summon to his assist- 
ance the large force now under his com- 
mand; and he apprehended that neither 
Gov. Ford nor Major Parker, by a lawful 
exercise of any rightful authority, could pre- 
vent him from discharging a clear official 
duty. He had yet to learn how the execu- 
tive or the military, or both combined, could 
legally resist a civil officer in the service of 
a judicial writ, without incurring the charge 
of unlawfully resisting an officer in the reg- 
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this was all the answer which he 
would condescend to deliver to such a Mor- | 
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ular discharge of a very important and well- 
defined duty. He was compelled to regard 
the command of Major Parker a lawless 
assemblage, collected for the most illegal 
and revolutionary purposes, and that unless 
the same should quietly disperse, and as 
good and orderly citizens retire to their 
homes, he would be compelled to treat them 
as a mob, and disperse them as such. 

While Constable Carlin was engaged in 
the preparation of his stately official missive, 
his soldiers had found the threatening pro- 
clamation of Major Parker, and for their 
}amusement were thrusting their bayonets 
| through it, in derision of the authority from 
‘which it emanated. They finally set it up 
| as a target, and their most expert marksmen 
tested their skill by driving its centre, until 
the joint production of lawyer Edmunds and 
| Major Parker was shot to tatters, and car- 
ried away by the winds. 
| However much Major Parker may have 
been enraged by the insulting message he 
| received from Constable Carlin, yand the ¢ gross 
indignities offered his official ‘proclamation, 
he was compelled to forego his vengeance, 
his hands were fettered by his instructions. 
| He had but one course which could be con- 
sistently adopted without transcending his 
authority : he could still thunder in a pro- 
clamation ; he could shake the strongholds 
| of the enemy by the fierceness of his denun- 
_ciations. He therefore called upon his Mor- 
/ mon barrister, and Vulcan-like, the attorney 
seated himself and composed a fresh procla- 

mation—forged a new and more terrible 
bolt. The Major called up his trusted mes- 
senger, delivered his official thunder into his 
hands, and sent him in haste to Carthage, 
where he was received with a yell of defiance 
and rage. ‘Terrified by threats and menaces, 
| the messenger fled to ‘Nauvoo, where he re- 
ported he had been startled and terrified by 
|the wild shouts of the gentile host, and 
| threatened by a bowie knife flashing in close 
proximity to his ears. He had escaped un- 
hurt the frightful menace, but was unwilling 
to encounter any further peril in behalf of 
this or any other cause. This ended all at- 
tempts at negotiation for the present. The 
Major’s thunders only endangered his friends, 
whilst his enemies laughed | at his impotent 
rage. 

In the mean time the Anti-Mormons were 
zealously engaged in recruiting their num- 
bers, in furnishing and equipping their men, 
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and in the introduction of discipline and ) 


subordination amongst their newly-raised 
troops. It was the best organized force ever 
raised in the State of Illimios, It consisted 
of two regiments of infantry, of as many 
companies of cavalry, and several detach- 
ments of artillery, which served six field pieces 
the most of which belonged to the State, 
and had been pressed into this patriotic ser- 
vice ina manner known only to the insur- 
gents themselves. The command of this 
gallant body of troops, which as we have 
seen had been summoned as a posse comita- 
tus, of course devolved on Constable Car- 
lin; but that worthy gentleman was a civil- 
ian, and, however brave he may have been, 
had but little knowledge of military life, and 
no practical acquaintance with the stirring 
scenes of camp or field. Mr. Carlin very 
justly concluded that it was hardly possible 
for any one to become a great constable and 
a distinguished general at the same time. 
He accordingly appointed Mr. Singleton, a 
young lawyer from an adjacent county, a 
brigadier general and commander-in-chief of 
all the Anti-Mormon troops. It is not a 
very usual occurrence to see a constable ex- 
ercise the rather doubtful authority of ap- 
pointing high military functionaries, but it 
is presumed that the necessary precedents 
were to be found in the higher-law code, of 
which Mr. Carlin was the principal represen- 
tative, and the most reliable exponent. Im- 
mediately after his appointment, General 
Singleton marched his army into a skirt of 
timber, five miles west of Carthage, where 
they occupied their time in learning the 
deadly science of war, punishing pale-faced 
whiskey, and by way of variety shaking with 
the ague. 
Whilst these preparations were being 
made by the Anti-Mormon force, the Mor- 
mons at Nauvoo manifested equal zeal and 
activity. They blustered in the streets, and 
shouted with the energy and savage fury of 
their “red brethren,” whose example they 
professed to emulate. They brandished 
swords and bowie knives, and fired off their 
guns to the imminent peril of all who might 
pass. They held public meetings in which 
the assistance of an overruling Providence 
was invoked, whilst religion and decency 
were outraged by shocking profanity and 
blasphemy. The numbers and equipments 
of the gentiles were much superior to theirs, 
but they were not disheartened. Their ad- 
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vantage of position counteracted the numer- 
ical strength of the enemy. They had no 
artillery, but their energy supplied this ne- 
cessity with a most novel expedient. They 
fell upon the wreck of asteam engine, which 
abundantly supplied all their wants ; with 
great labor and ingenuity they drilled the 
shafts, mounted them on cart wheels, and 
swore they were the best cannon in the uni- 
verse. ‘To supply the want of ball, they 

broke into small fragments the boilers and 
other portions of the same engine, with 
which they crammed to the muzzle their 
novel field pieces. Not satisfied with this 
and similar measures of defense, the Mor 
mons excavated the ground over which it 
was anticipated their adversaries would be 
compelled to advance, and filled the cavities 
with kegs of gunpowder and deadly missiles, 
to which they designed to apply the match 
and blow to atoms the advancing column. 
These subterranean powder plots which were 
destined to vomit flame and smoke and 
death in the path of the invading gentile, 
were termed, in the pious and expressive lan- 
guage of the saints, “ hell acres,” and were 
intended perhaps more to terrify the Anti- 
Mormons than to injure them. 

Whilst the parties were making these 
deadly preparations, Captain Picket, in com- 
mand of a small scouting company, was 
ranging the prairies after the manner of 
chivalrous knights of yore, in search of ad- 
ventures. It would be impossible to recount 
in our limited space the gallant deeds of 
this chivalrous commander—how with his 
small band of adventurers, on a dark rainy 
night, he encountered a strong party of 
Anti-Mormons ; how his band recklessly and 
bravely fired on them, which induced the 
Anti-Mormons to scamper for dear life ; and 
how one of their number, scorched by the 
fire from their muskets, rode sway blaz 
ing like a comet in the darkness. 

“Whilst these events were transpiring, an 
under-current was silently at work amongst 
the new citizens, which promised a speedy 
and satisfactory adjustment of all the exciting 
topics which had so long been agitated, and 
which threatened to involveall parties in a 
destructive civil war. It was the desire of 
the new citizens to effect a final compromise 
between all the parties. Through their ef: 
forts, a final treaty of peace was mutually 
signed by the belligerents. This treaty speci- 
fied that the Mormons should leave the State 
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within sixty days; that they should imme- 
diately surrender all their arms to persons 
indicated in the treaty, to be restored to the 
true owner as soon as it should be'satisfac- 
torily known that in good faith he had com- 
plied with the stipulations of the treaty by 
leaving the State. It was further provided 
that the Anti-Mormons should leave a per- 
manent force of twenty-five men in the city, 
for the purpose of enforcing the terms of 
the treaty. This treaty was fully acceded 
to by the Mormons, who were becoming 
alarmed by the gathering strength of their 
adversaries. The new citizens, under the 
most discouraging circumstances, had labored 
for its adoption, and now hailed it as a har- 
binger of permanent peace. General Sin- 
gleton was anxious for the peaceful arrange- 
ment of a difficulty which threatened the 
destruction of social order and the shedding | 
of blood without legal warrant. He had | 
enjoyed sufficient of the glory, and experi- | 
enced sufficient of the hardships of the camp 

to satisfy his young ambition. He there- | 
fore gave the treaty his influence and ardent | 
support. He assembled his troops, read the 

treaty for their approbation and adoption, | 
and was deeply chargined when it was re- | 
jected by a unanimous yell of indignation. | 
The Anti-Mormons had assembled and or- | 
ganized their troops with a great sacrifice of | 
time and a large expenditure of money. | 
Their force now, so far as the Mormons were | 
concerned, was irresistible. It was to them | 
the height of folly to abandon their enter- 

prise when its object lay within their grasp. | 
They had been repeatedly foiled by the su- | 
perior adroitness of the fanatics, who had al- | 
ways managed to evade and nullify all their | 
engagements, however clearly and positively 

expressed and solemnly ratified. They had | 
now a sufficient force to remove them ; it was 
therefore unnecessary to trust them to re- 
move themselves ; and trust them they would 
not under any circumstances, and there was 
an end of it. 

General Singleton expressed the opinion 
that the Mormons had acceded to every 
thing that could be reasonably asked of them. 
To prosecute the war any further, under the 
circumstances, was unnecessary and treason- 
able to humanity ; he therefore resolved to 
withdraw from the camp, and leave the con- 
sequences to those who chose to prosecute 
the war further. 
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sioned little if any inconvenience to the Anti- 
Mormon host. The encampment swarmed 
with illustrious Generals of approved bra- 
very and high renown, who panted for the 
honor of leading the embattled host to vic- 
tory. The citizen soldiery immediately elect- 
ed Thomas Brockman as the successor of 
Gen. Singleton. Gen. Brockman, they were 
assured, would never surrender his sword or 
turn his back upon their enterprise. This 
new military chieftain had various and high 
qualifications for so important a command. 
He was a blacksmith, a house carpenter, a 
county commissioner, a preacher of the gos- 
pel, and served as groom to a celebrated 
horse, which had the most undisputed and 
aristocratic pretensions to along line of Ara- 
bian ancestors. It was thought that a per- 


| son who could so readily turn his hand and 


his head to such various and different pursuits 
with a tolerable share of success in each, 
could not fail to shine as a hero likewise. 
To be sure, one of the favorite pursuits of 
the old gentleman, in which he had spent 
the better part of a pretty long life, i.e, to 
proclaim “peace on earth and good-will to 
men,” appeared to be in decided antagonism 
with the death-dealing profession of which 
he was now a conspicuous member ; but the 
villanous expression of a countenance which 
would have been a warrant of condemnation 
before a jury skilled in reading the passions 
from their outward manifestations, at once 
conclusively demonstrated that, so far as he 
was concerned, the gospel of peace which he 
had so long proclaimed was the greatest of 
humbugs. He had spent a long life in cant- 
ing hypocrisy, and now, for the first time, he 
had unfurled his true colors. It cannot be 


pretended that the Rev. General was influen- 


ced by religious zeal or the love of Christian 
purity in his Quixotic campaign. He pos- 
sessed none of the fire, the fervor or fanati- 
cism which induced the enthusiastic Covenant- 
ers to gallantly and bravely throw tkeir lives 
away at Bothwell Bridge. Nothing of the 
kind. Base and sordid selfishness was the 
spring of all his actions, the controlling mo- 
tive of his life. His noblest aspiration was 
to win the votes of the Anti-Mormons, and 
through their influence fatten on the spoils 
of office. He had preached and prayed for 
office without success, and now he was re- 
solved to descend from the altar, throw aside 
his clerical habiliments, -ud fight for it. He 
had grown gaunt as a greyhound with hun- 
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ger and long and anxious waiting. Despair 
and hard feeding had furrowed his cheeks 
and sprinkled his hair with gray. The Mor- 
mon war was to him a “god-send ;” it aroused 
his despairing energies, it resuscitated him 
with renewed life and activity. It mat- 
tered little to him how much blood should 
flow, how many of his comrades might 
perish, or how many of the enemy should 
be trampled under the hoofs of his aveng- 
ing Arab charger, provided by such means 
he could secure the reward of his ambition 
and ride safely into office. General Brock- 
man occupied a position entirely different 
from the men he commanded. They had 
suffered and endured every thing from the 
intrigue and violence of the Mormons, They 
had arisen in their own primitive right and 
majesty to remove a nuisance, for which the 
law had provided no adequate remedy. Such 
was not the case with Brockman ; he lived 
in the county of Brown, near one hundred 
miles from these exciting scenes. He had 
no actual acquaintance with the Mormon 
character, and had never suffered from their 
depredations. 

Gen. Brockman intended there should be 
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command, the army was occupying the nook 
of timber to which they had been led by 
Gen, Singleton, about fifteen miles east of 
Nauvoo. Animated by the hopes of a bril- 
liant victory, Gen. Brockman, two days after 
his appointment, placed himself at the head 
of his troops and gave them their final or- 
ders to march. The march was commenced 
early in the morning, and a halt was never 
called until the column was within cannon 
shot of the city. They brought with them 
their artillery, their military stores, and an 
amply supply of provisions to last them for 
weeks, should the campaign continue so long. 
Long before the invading troops had com- 

| pleted alf the distance to Nauvoo, they en- 
‘countered the Mormon pickets, who dashed 
before them like the wind, to convey the ia- 
telligence to Nauvoo. On their arrival, sig- 
‘nal guns were fired and the drums beat to 
quarters. The troops were instantly paraded 

and formed on the temple green, and mareb- 

ed in quick time to meet the gentiles. 

They took up their position about one mile 
east of the city, in the ravines which flanked 
the Carthage road. The contest to the 

| Mormons was indeed a desperate one. By 





no delay of his vengeance; there should be the desertion of the cowardly and supersti- 
no compromise with Mormonism, “save at | tious, who had fled on the march of their 
the cannon’s mouth.” Gen. Singleton had enemy, their numbers were reduced to less 
wasted three weeks in fruitless negotiations than two hundred. These men, however, 
on the prairie, but Gen. Brockman could | were nerved by despair, and were well provi- 
brook no delay; he was determined to ‘ded with the most approved arms, and pos- 
charge like a thunderbolt into the city, and | sessed the skill to use them with the most 
stake his reputation on a “coup d'état.” | deadly effect. Their position too was formi- 
The Mormons heard the high resolve of this | dable; it protected them from the fire of 
clerical Napoleon, and trembled for the con- ithe enemy’s artillery, and with the invincible 
sequences. Their courage had, in a great | courage and the stern determination of men 
measure, evaporated. They had been com- | resolved to die rather than yield, they would 
manded by their inspired prophets to follow have been much superior to the overwhelm- 
the standard of the Church far into the wil- | ing Anti-Mormon force. Besides their infantry 
derness; they had delayed their march, and (and artillery, which were promptly placed in 
the superstitious began to fancy that the | position to flank the road, Major Parker had 
frown of Omnipotence should continue to | under his command about thirty horsemen, 
rest up.” them as long as they remained in | which he immedi: . 7 dispatched to make a 





. a land devoted to destruction by an offended 
Deity. Their prophets hed forewarned them 
that Nauvoo and the adjacent country would | 
be destroyed by a storm of divine wrath, 
which would sweep the wicked and _blas- 
phemous gentiles into eternity, and that if 
any portion of the saints should disobediently 
remain behind they would be visited by the 
same destroying vengeance, and miserably 
perish by the same omnipotent displeasure. 


from an ambuscade to their right. 





At the time Gen. Brockman assumed the 


reconnoissance of the enemy and report his 
movements. This detachment had proceeded 
but a short distance through a lane shaded on 
each side by luxuriant corn-fields, when they 
were suddenly startled by a fire of musquetry 
It would 
be supposed, from the position occupied by 
the enemy, that they had every facility to 
take the most deliberate and deadly aim; 
that every shot might have proved effective; 
but on the contrary, not one of the saintly 
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troopers received the slightest scratch. The 
whizzing of the balls terrified both men and 
horses, and drove them with lightning speed 
into the camp, where they reported the ene- 
my were on the march to attack them. This 
report, which by the way was wholly false, 
induced the Mormon leaders to remove their 
whole force from the shelter of the ravines 
where they were posted, and place them in 
ambuscade in the same cornfields from which 
the enemy’s fire had just been delivered, on 
a level with the Anti-Mormon batteries,which 
were in position only a half mile distant; a 
single shot from which might have raked with 
the direst effect the whole column, and put 
a summary termination to the “Mormon 
war.” Th  Anti-Mormons were aware of the 
advantage which had accrued to them by 
this foolish act of the enemy, and fired two 
or three shots in a very direct range, but on 
account of their want of skill were entirely 
too high to accomplish any thing beyond 
the terror which the demonstration inspired. 

In the mean time, through the influence of 
the Mayor of Quincy, who had visited the 
belligerents with the intention of effecting 


an accommodation between the parties,and if | 


possible prevent the barbarous scenes which 
were daily transpiring, General Brockman 
concluded to suspend hostilities until the 
following morning, and if possible induce the 
Mormons to capitulate. He accordingly, 
through Mr. Wood, the gentleman before 
alluded to, sent in a proposition to the Mor- 
mons granting them five days in which to 
abandon the city, provided they should cease 
from their hostilities and surrender their 
arms in his keeping. To this proposition the 
Mormons refused to accede, and both parties 
spent the night in perfecting their arrange- 
ments for renewed hostilities on the following 
morning. 

Immediately after the firing had ceased, 
Major Parker turned the head of his war- 
horse from the enemy, and marched his men 
to their head-quarters at the temple ; fatigued 
and worn down by his unusual exertions, 
and deeply disgusted with the scenes through 
which he had passed. In fact, the gallant 
hero began to lose confidence in himself, his 
soldiers, and his preparations for defense. 
The cannon which the indefatigable Mor- 
mons had ingcniously manufactured would 
in no way compare with the highly-finished 
and effective brass pieces in possession of the 
enemy. The Anti-Mormons were confident 
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of victory; they had brought fifteen hundred 
men into the field, and their force was daily 
augmented by new recruits to their standard, 
whilst his own force had dwindled to insig- 
nificance, and was every day growing “ beau- 
tifully less.” Besides these discouragements, 
Major Parker did not like to come into colli- 
sion with his clerical rival. They were both 
blacksmiths, and if their rivalry had consist- 
ed in making horse-shoes or burnishing 
ploughshares, Major Parker would have been 
the last man to have declined the contest. 
He delighted in the clear and musical ring- 
ing of the anvil; but the roar of hostile ar- 
tillery grated harshly on his ear. His com- 
petitor was a lean, lank, wiry old fellow as 
you would desire to meet, whilst he was a 
huge mountain of flesh, and the weather was 
insufferably hot, and the wind dry and sul- 
try. Whilst General Brockman was mount- 
ed on a spirited Arab courser, fleet as the 
wind, he was compelled to jog along on a 
jaded hackney, recently taken from the 
| plough-tail, which boasted neither wind nor 
|bottom, nor any more illustrious descent 
|than that of a common scrub; and what 
kind of head could he be expected to 
make on his wheezing, jaded charger, when 
pursued with lightning speed by the aveng- 
ing Arab? He might as well attempt to re- 
sist or fly from Death on a pale horse. These 
considerations induced the gallant Major to 
tender his resignation, in which he spoke of 
the disparity between the forces; and although 
it was confidently expected that the follow- 
ing morning would witness the general con- 
flict between the parties, which would be 
decisive in its consequences, he promised to 
return to his home and raise a force of some 
six or seven hundred men, and return in the 
course of two or three wecks and turn the 
tide of victory. The Major’s resignation 
was accepted, and he has ever since reposed 
on the laurels won in this trying campaign, 
and amuses himself and his neighbors by a 
rather highly colored relation of the exciting 
events which he witnessed. 

By virtue of the authority which the Gov- 
ernor’s commission vested in him, Major: 
Parker, when he retired, handed over his 
authority to one Clifford, a kind of loafing 
tool for the Mormons, and constituted him 
commander-in-chief of the Mormon forces. 
We shall not pause to inquire into the legal- 
ity of this procedure, but suppose it could 
claim about as much legal sanction, and per- 
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haps a little more, than the creation of Anti- 
Mormon generals by a constable. However 
casuists might doubt, Major Clifford never 
questioned the legality of his appointment. 
Without a moment’s delay he addressed him- 
self to the defense of the city. He had 
noticed with deep chagrin that the efficient 
force of the city was alarmingly reduced by 
the desertion of cowardly, skulking wretch- 
es, who had not sufficient eourage to face the 
enemy in defense of their homes or their 
religion. He determined to adopt mc,ures 
to effectually arrest the tide of emigration, 
which was carrying every one across the river. 
To accomplish a purpose so necessary, the 
instructions of the Governor to Parker, under 
which he was acting, gave him no powers. 
He had no authority to coerce any one into 


his ranks, or to restrain any one of his liberty- 


of crossing and re-crossing the Mississippi 
river whenever his inclination might dictate. 
But powerful evils require powerful reme- 
dies; and Major Clifford considered that the 
emergency was such as made it absolutely 
necessary to make the military superior to 
the civil power; and to back him in this rather 
arbitrary notion, he had the opinion and ex- 
ample of General Jackson, the great founder 
of democratic absolutism in polities. With 
such an example before his eyes, Major Clif- 
ford did not hesitate to declare martial law. 
He brought two of his field pieces into the 
portico of the temple, charged them with 
powder as highly as they could bear, and 
fired them at midnight as a ratification of 
his high resolve, and as the annunciation of 
his purpose. He immediately detached a 
guard and forthwith sent them to the river, 
with instructions to fire upon every one, no 
matter who, that should attempt to cross the 
river without a pass from him. 

During the night, whilst Major Clifford 
was firing his cannon and proclaiming his 
higher law doctrines, the Anti-Mormons 
were removing their encampment to the 
North or La Harpe road, by which they 
avoided the ravines which sheltered the en- 
emy on the other route, and procured ground 
sufficiently level to use their artillery with 
effect on.the Mormons. About noon of the 
following day, General Brockman made an 
attempt to enter the city by storm. Theat- 
tack commenced by the Anti-Mormons can- 
nonading some waste building on the north- 
east of Nauvoo, in which it was supposed 
the Mormon force was concealed. The Mor- 
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mons returned their fire. Peal answered 
peal from the deep-mouthed cannon, and 
for hours, balls, grape-shot and other deadly 
missiles encountered each other, and fierce] 
whizzed throngh the air, with decidedly less 
effect than the buzzing of musquitoes. Af- 
ter the parties had become thoroughly 
aroused by the thunder of the conflict, and 
enraged by the blood which they anticipated 
would soon spout in cataracts, they threw 
aside their ponderous and unwieldy weapons 
of death, and boldly rushed to the encounter 
and discharged their small arms right into 
each other’s faces, but fortunately, however, 
without impairing or damaging the beauty 
of any hero on that hard-fought field. One 
of the Mormon heroes, who had exhausted 
his stock of ammunition, turned to fly, and 
in the dastardly act received a spent ball in 
his heel, which alarming catastrophe however 
only seemed to add wings to his speed ; 
another complained of the loss of a finger 
which he had contrived to shoot off by means 
of his own expertness in the science of gun- 
nery. No sooner had blood begun to flow 
from this unfortunate wound, than a panic 
seized the consecrated host, and wih wild 
confusion and shouts of terror they fled to 
the temple for protection. 

General Brockman sat motionless on his 
white charger, viewing with calm philosophy 
the work of havoc and blood around him. 
With huge satisfaction he beheld the rout 
of the enemy ; but he hesitated long before 
he would order his troops to charge their re- 
treating footsteps. _He had heard that sub- 
terranean powder plots gaped wide for his 
destruction. A danger so formidable and 
so different from the science of civilized war- 
fare he feared to encounter. He therefore 
determined to follow the example of the 
saints, and accordingly gave the order to fall 
back on the encampment. At the same mo- 
ment the casual observer might have seen 
both armies flying from each other, for dear 
life. 

The hostile parties on the following night 
each slept on their arms, and both dreamed 
no doubt of swimming in pools of blood. On 
the following morning the Anti-Mormons 
arose with the determination of fighting their 
way into the city, despite of all opposing ob- 
stacles. The Mormons in the mean time, hay- 
ing in a great measure recovered from their 
absurd and cowardly panic, were busily 
engaged in the construction of temporary 
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breastworks on which to mount their cannon, | mon army, was urging his men forward fo, 
ns well as to shelter them from the fire of | the purpose of surrounding the handful o 
the enemy. They threw themselves behind | Mormons, who were pouring a hail-storm o 
these slight fortifications and behind the sur- | ball on his advancing column, when he was 
rounding buildings, and awaited with no lit- | severely wounded in the neck, and was car- 
tle anxiety the assaults of the enemy. The! ried as dead from the field. Each party 
Anti-Mormons coolly planted their cannon, | was thrown into confusion by the loss of its 
and about noon commenced firing on the \leader; and to add to the embarrassment 
fortifications and buildings, which protected | of the Anti-Mormons, it was discovered that 
the Mormons, ‘he attack was kept up with | their supply of ammunition was entirely ex- 
decidedly more spirit, and the firing was | hausted. They were consequently compelled 
much better directed and told with more de- | to fall back on their encampment, which 
structive effect on the buildings, than that of | was strongly fortified, and leave the enemy 
the preceding day. A blacksmith shop,|in possession of the field. In this contest 
which sheltered a small company of the | the Anti-Mormons lost only one in killed and 
saints, was severely riddled by the incessant | some seven or eightin wounded. The Mor- 
discharge of cannon. One of the party, a | mons, as we have seen, lost in killed three 
small boy, the son of Captain Anderson, was | persons, and in wounded two or three, but 
struck by a shot from the artillery which | slightly. Of the heroic achievements of 
pierced the wall, and was shattered to atoms. | General Brockman and Major Clifford in this 
A retreat from the building to a safer posi-| spirited engagement history has made no 
tion was deemed advisable, in effecting which | record, and we are constrained to pass them 
another of their number was struck down | by without notice, until these worthies shall 
mortally wounded by the enemy’s fire. furnish the world with an accurate account 
In the mean time, the street which they | of what they did and suffered in the conflict. 
sought to enter being hotly contested, and; The Anti-Mormons without delay dis- 
several of their number being severely | patched an embassy to procure ammunition, 
wounded by the fire from the Mormon | and more particularly cannon ball. They 
breastwork, the Anti-Mormons marched south | spent a great portion of the time in perfect- 
to a street which was wholly unguarded,!ing and strengthening the fortifications of 
with the intention of taking possession of ‘their encampment, which they determined 
that point, before the Mormons could be | to occupy until the Mormons should be com- 
rallied for its support. This movement be-| pelled to abandon the holy city. 
ing discovered, Captain Anderson was dis-| Notwithstanding the Mormons had for 
patched with his company, consisting of} the time checked the advance of the enemy, 
about thirty men, all of whom were armed | they were far from being encouraged by 
with “ fifteen shooting rifles ” and revolvers, | their success. Even the arbitrary and law- 
to oppose the progress of the enemy at that | less regulations of Major Clifford could not 
point. Arriving at the point of destination, | prevent terrified fugitives from hourly cross- 
they commenced pouring a galling fire into | ing the river. The guard, which as we have 
the Anti-Mormon ranks, which instantly | seen had authority to murder all deserters, 
checked their progress. Col. Smith of Car- | connived at their escape, and many of them 
thage, who commanded the Anti-Mormon | were known to betray the confidence reposed 
column, hastily placed his cannon in position | in them, by the abandonment of their post, 
and blazed away at the Mormons, but with-| and retreating across the river. 
out any effect. Anderson, the Mormon} In addition to the annoyance of continued 
leader, at this crisis rushed forward in full | desertions, the city was hard pressed by the 
view of the enemy, and called upon his men | horrors of famine. Their supply of bread- 
to charge on the enemy’s battery; but at) stuffs was totally exhausted. The army was 
the very moment of giving the command he | compelled to subsist on fresh beef without 
received a musket ball in his breast, from | any other aliment; nor did their families 
which he instantly expired. fare any better. Hunger and wretchedness 
At the very time that Anderson was urg- | stared every family in the face. Pale-faced 
ing his men to make a desperate charge, | and tearful women, haggard with hunger 
Col. Smith, who is a man of unquestioned | and terror, without protection, huddled their 
bravery, and was the soul of the Anti-Mor-| squalid, starving and naked children to- 
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gether and hurried away, without means or ) 
provisions for a single day, to encounter the 

bleak winds of approaching autumn, and 

perish unpitied like famished wolves on the 

wild prairie. 

To render the condition of the Mormons 
more desperately hopeless, their enemies 
had raised a force on the opposite side of the 
river, which had full control over the Iowa 
shore, and whose duty it was to prevent any 
provisions from being crossed over to relieve 
the starving Mormons. Resistance on their 
part was no longer possible. To raise the 
siege which so grievously oppressed them, it 
would be necessary to storm the formidable 
barriers of the enemies’ camp, and seize upon 
their provisions, of which they had an abun- 
dant supply, and appropriate them to their 
necessities ; and to accomplish an enterprise 
of so much peril by a force diminished by 
desertion, and feeble from starvation, was 
altogether impracticable, ) 

The want of ammunition on the part of 
the Anti-Mormons, and the weakness of 
their adversaries, caused a temporary cessa- 
tion of active hostilities, which continued for 
several days. However, the dulness of the 
times was relieved by the action of hostile 
parties from each of the camps, who cairied 
on a guerilla warfare worthy of the most 
savage and depraved of the Mexicans. Al- 
though but little was accomplished by the 
yarious sallies of these irregular companies, 
no one being killed or seriously wounded, 
yet it kept up continued excitement and 
alarm, and kept alive the terrors which the 
situation naturally inspired. 

In the mean time, the city of Quincy, 
which had exhibited a lively and humane 
interest in the struggle, and many of whose 
citizens had manifisted the most commenda- 
ble zeal in preventing the effusion of blood, 
now dispatched a committee of fifty persons 
who were instructed to use all their influ- 
ence to bring the hostile parties to an accom- 
modation. These gentlemen arrived during 
the suspension of active hostilities ; and al- 
though the firing of the guerilla parties, 
which was incessantly kept up, continually ex- 
posed them to imminent peril, yet they man- 
fully and almost heroically persevered until 
they actually brought the enraged and now 
desperate factions to terms, and prevented 
that indiscriminate and brutal massacre 
which there was too much reason toapprehend 
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By the terms of the accommodation ef- 
fected, it was agreed on the part of the Mor- 
mons that the city should surrender ; hos- 
tilities to immediately cease, and the Anti- 
Mormons to march in and take possession 
of Nauvoo the following day. The Mor- 
mons were to surrender their arms to the 
Quincy committee, and leave the State with- 
out delay ; their arms to be returned to them 
in good faith, as soon as it could be ascer- 
tained that they had permanently removed, 
and manifested no intention of returning. 
Ten families, to be indicated by the Mormon 
trustees, were permitted to remain until the 
first of May following, for the purpose of ad- 
justing and settling the accounts of the 
Church. From this arrangement, William 
Picket was expressly excluded. Instead of 
stipulating for the surrender of his body 
into the custody of Mr. Carlin, who had 
called upon the “power of the county” to 
effect his arrest, he was required forthwith 
to leave the State, which it must be conceded 
was a rather singular manner of terminating 
an enterprise set on foot for the avowed pur- 
pose cf securing the custody of this same 
Picket. 

In pursuance of the stipulations of the 
treaty, on the following day General Brock- 
man paraded his troops preparatory to 
marching into the conquered city. He con- 
gratulated them on the successful termina- 
tion of the expedition. He informed them 
that now, when the Mormons were within 
their power, when their struggle was for- 
tunately terminated without material loss, 
they could well afford to be generous. He 
enjoined upon them the strict observance of 
the stipulations of the treaty, and exacted a 
separate pledge of every person in the camp 
to observe the rights of persons and property. 
The troops then marched into the city. Al- 
though they were unrestrained by any but 
moral and voluntary obligations, the most per- 
fect order was observed, no outrage was com- 
mitted, and the terms of the treaty remained 
inviolate. The troops encountered no op- 
position in taking possession of the city; in 
fact, the streets were deserted, the doors 
of the dwellings were all closed, the shops 
gave no sounds indicative of industry or of 
animated existence; a universal silence, 
profound as that of the unoccupied desert, 
reigned throughout the city. Brockman 
immediately took possession of the temple, 
which had been deserted by the terrified 
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‘property in the precipitancy of their flight. | 
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and flying Mormons, planted his batteries in 
the portico, charged his artillery with ball 
and grape-shot, distributed his sentinels with 
the utmost care and vigilance, and provided 
every possible means to guard against sur- 
prise and secure the general peace. 

In the mean time the Mormons placed 
but little confidence in the most solemn 
pledges of their enemies. Judging from the 
course of policy which had uniformly been 
adopted by the saints, they had little right 
to anticipate an observance of faith oa the 
part of the Anti-Mormons. Pledges sol- 
emnly made, and sacred oaths duly admin- 
istered, the Mormons had always treated as 
farcical jokes, to be laughed at, and, when 
policy dictated, to be disregarded and tram- 
pled upon. Observing no faith with the 
gentiles, they believed that retribution was 
now to be visited on their false derelictions. 
They did not care to await the storm of de- 
structive wrath which they believed was 
about to break on their devoted city and 
temple. Accordingly, in the greatest haste, 
they made their preparations for their de- | 
parture, many of them abandoning their | 





Every boat which could do service was in- | 
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remnant of sick and starving wretches, whose 
hopeless condition any one with the unpity- 
ing heart of a demon might have well com- 
miserated. These were permitted to re- 
main on pledges to leave the State as soon 
as their health should be sufficiently restored 
to permit their removal. Their destitution 
was supplied, and their present necessities 
relieved, by the generosity of their con- 
querors. 

The new citizens, however, caused General 
Brockman more trouble. Many of them 
had ventured the opinion that a man of his 
sacred profession was rather out of place in 
commanding a force organized on very 
doubtful authority. Many of them very 
naturally considered it their duty to volun- 
teer under the orders of the Governor, not 
for the purpose of vindicating the Mormons 
so much as to protect their homes and their 
property, which they feared were endangered 
by the hostile movements of the Anti-Mor- 
mon army. Many of them who feared to 
trust General Brockman fled with the Mor- 
mons at his approach. Others, placing more 
confidence in the broad pledges which he 
had given for the protection of “ persons 
and property,” chose to remain at their own 


cessantly plying from shore to shore, bear- | firesides, in their own dwellings, believing 
ing away the proscribed fugitives to the less | that a man’s house was his castle at the 
hostile shores of lowa. The sullen Mormon | present period as much as it was a thousand 
still manifested the unmitigated hate, the | years ago, amid the darkness of feudalism. 
undying malignity which appears to form) But these self-confident, hardy fellows soon 
ae , 4  gellceyrhmirs here the ea that a oer yr Reenpaoen _ _ 
early Christian martyr, who invoked forgive- | It was soon discovered that they knew no 

ness on the heads of his murderers, the des- | what manner of man this same Brockman 
perate saint of modern times, as he beheld| was; for no sooner had the veteran dis- 
for the last time the tall spire of the temple | covered that there were certain persons who 
which he profoundly reverenced, muttered | had ventured to remonstrate against his au- 
deep curses on the gentile bands who had | thority than files of soldiers were dispatched 
conspired to drive him from his altars and | for their arrest; when this model soldier, 
his gods. They own ° on of | ae the 998° ¢ his foe ris pe 
speedy expatriation from a land doomed by | epaulettes, assumed the official robes of a 
their prophets to divine wrath and complete | judge, and passed sentence of banishment on 
and fearful overthrow. They disavowed their | every culprit who was brought before him 
allegiance to a government which had failed | by this summary process. These culprits, 
to recognize and protect their lawless vil-| least of all persons, had any right to com- 


lanies, their demoralizing vices, and acknowl-| plain of the delays of the law; for they 


edged obedience to no authority save that 
which emanated from their ecclesiastical tri- 
bunal, to be established in the wilds of Cal- 
ifornia. | 

The Anti-Mormons were relieved from 
the disagreeable necessity of removing any 
of the saints by violent measures. All that 
remained of the fanatics was a miserable 





were immediately remanded into the cus- 
tody of a trusty guard, when they were 
promptly trotted down to the brink of the 


iriver at the point of the bayonet, where 


they were guarded on the ferry until they 
reached the opposite shore. In this manner 
were many persous removed from their right- 
ful homes ; persons who had no connection 
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with Mormonism or sympathy for its doc- 
trines; persons who had only dared to 
doubt the authority of a self-constituted, un- 
lawful military tribunal, over which the Rev. 
Mr. Brockman presided as chief judge. Only 
a few days passed, and General Brockman, 
satisfied with the completeness and _per- 
manency of his triumph, disbanded his 
troops and retired from the tented field, re- 
taining, however, a garrison of some twenty 
persons, to retain possession of the temple, 
and prevent the return of the Mormons. 
This guard remained in Nauvoo about one 
month, when they retreated before the Gov- 
ernor, who pn two hundred men into 
Nauvoo, for the purpose of finally restoring 
order and legal supremacy. Under his pro- 
tection, the new citizens returned to their 
homes, Signs of life and activity were again 
manifested in the streets of the deserted 
city, and peace again smiled away the spirit 
of discordant strife. 





Whilst these arbitrary and lawless scenes 
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exposure to the inclemency of the weather, 
and the prevalence of the bilious diseases 
peculiar to the season and the western climate, 
but few if any of the Mormons perished in 
their flight from Nauvoo. A very few weeks 
passed away until the Mormons, recovering 
from their despair and consternation, were 
busily engaged in preparing to remove their 

uarters westward. Many of them equipped 
themselves for Council Bluffs, where Brigham 
Young had established his winter quarters. 
Others sought temporary homes in St. Louis 
and the neighboring towns of Iowa, where 
they could procure a meagre and precarious 
subsistence by their labor. In a few weeks 
more fanaticism had finally vanished from 
Illinois. The long line of white tents which 
stretched for miles along the Iowa shore 
disappeared, and the last remnant of the 
saints was on its march to the unoccupied 
and wilderness regions of the remote West, 
where, amid wild crags aud inaccessible 
mountain passes, they determined to estab- 


of violence were transpiring at Nauvoo, the lish an independent empire of fanaticism, 
citizens of Quincy, with a noble and humane | where the immoral tenets of their licentious 


benevolence, sent a steamboat freighted with | 


faith, far removed from legal restraints, could 


provisions to feed the starving outcasts on! be practised with impunity. 


the opposite shore. Notwithstanding their 





respectable antiquity and martial character | 
as the trumpet, and none other that has | 
made so much noise in the world; yet look- | 
ing at it with the eye of a mechanic, it is but | 
a pleasant contrivance of brass, fashioned | 
more or less crookedly to suit the taste and | 
proficiency of the maker. The ancients rep- | 
resented Fame with a trumpetin her mouth, | 
very much like asection of gas-pipe with the | 
end expanded; a very penny whistle of a) 
contrivance, despicable enough to offend the | 
E flat bugle temperament of a Dodworth or | 
any other brass-band-loving citizen. Yet | 
that redoubtable gas-pipe invention in the | 
hands, or rather the mouth of Fame, was suf- | 
ficiently perfect for all Cecilian requirements | 
of making a noise ; and it is well known that | 
noise from the aforesaid trumpet has, from | 
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Assureb Ly there is no instrument of such | 


time immemorial, been considered by the 
most consummate musicians as infinitely 
superior to any other music of the spheres 
celestial or terrestrial. 

There are doubtless individuals of a waltz- 
like frame of mind, who prefer the soothing 
too-tooting of a flute to the inharmonious 
trump of the brazen instrument, and who, in 
the fastnesses of their bedrooms, will affect 
sombre melodies with distracting variations. 
There are others who find solace in scraping 
dexterously on the intestinal viscera of the 
feline species, and in aggravating three strings 
on a contra-basso to a point past endurance. 
Strong men have been known to exercise 
their muscular power on the triangle, and it 
is very uncertain whether the Red Cross 
Knights did not introduce the jews-harp 
from Palestine. 
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Notwithstanding this abundant proof of | good-looking, pleasant fellow withal. A man 
musical appreciation, it is a fact that one! is never so successful as when he strives to 
blast from the trumpet of Fame will make | be chatty and agreeable, and of all the easy 
one and all of them turn up the white of things in the world, that of making a friend 
their eyes in the most ecstactic delight; with | is surely the easiest: the keeping of him is 
an expletive, not loud but deep, that it is the | another matter—possibly a shade more dif- 
most ravishing of all music, the most beau-| ficult. Why then should not I or any other 
tiful of all beautiful strains. | writer make a point at the onset of estab- 

Now there is evidently something wrong | lishing myself in the good graces of my 
in this state of things, something false and | readers? We are necessarily at a distance 
hollow, that needs annihilation and “decent | from each other, and unless there be some- 
Christian burial.” Tf this noise which Fame | thing mutual existing, a good deal of the 
makes, obviously with a very clumsy kind | charm of ourintercommunication will be lost. 
of instrument, is really so delectable, so per- If, on the other hand, you maintain that 
fectly entrancing, why should not every non- | “distance lends enchantment” &c., I am 
phthisical citizen provide himself with a sim- | willing to concede the point, provided you 
ilar section of expanded gas-pipe and blow allow me to prelude the “enchantment” 
away to his heart’scontent? In other words, | with a gentle, exquisitely soft obligato on my 
why should not every man blow his own! own particular and well-beloved trumpet : 
trumpet, instead of troubling Fame to do it | you may wonder who the deuce it is playing 
for him ? | beneath your window, but you won't think 

Perhaps you will tell me it is an imprac-| any the worse of him for his musical pre- 
ticable theory ; that it is impossible for a man | dilections, whoever he may be. 


F to flourish his trumpet in a manner caleula-| To return then to the business of introduc- 
| ted to edify his neighbor, or likely to draw tion. 

forth a response other than from his land-} There are so many Smiths, Joneses and 
lady. To all of which I answer, Bosh! I) Robinsons in the world, that it is utterly im- 
will not waste a classic expletive on such ar-| material what my patronymic may be, so 


: : grey 
gument, but in the merest vernacular, appre- | long as I give myself a distinctive appella- 


ciable by the meanest capacity, indignantly tion. In my own estimation, I am some- 
exclaim, Bosh / | body—a fixed fact, with a local habitation 
Before I proceed further, I will introduce! and a name. Being somebody, (in my own 
myself, It is necessary that I should at’! estimation,) I have of course my whims and 
once do so, because I am really a very pleas- | my ways, my whys and my wherefores, and 
ant sort of a fellow, and the sooner the | therefore choose to introduce myself to an 
reader makes my acquaintance the better. | expectant and indulgent public as 
E I dislike your squeamish, modest, shivering 
| writers, whoskulk behind their inkstands at 
| the first flush of publicity, as if they were| Doubtless there are many other fair-spo- 
not paid for their articles, or as if they did| ken men who might honestly lay claim to 
not work for patronage and pay like any | the same name, but I flatter myself I am the 
other honest man of the world. Were I to! first. in the throng who has had moral cour- 
open a dry-goods store to morrow, I would | age enough to step forward and proclaim 
make it a point of creed to become acquaint- | himself the fond possessor of the cognomen. 
ed with as many of my patrons as possible. | The man who blows his own trumpet! Sure- 
If a customer came in for a yard of tape, 1) ly it has a wonderfully sincere look ; a calm, 
would shuffle down the middle of the store | dignified, stubborn kind of honesty in it, that 
with my blandest smile at his service. I! makes the palm itch with expectation. By 
would rub my hands and expatiate on the 'the pricking of my thumbs i like it much, 
weather, and show my teeth and grin, and ‘and will fashion it into evcry kind of type 
talk with “bated breath and whispering | for mine own especial gratification. 
| humbleness.” Not necessarily for the sake | I have inapreliminary flourish announced 
of the yard of tape, but because I would wish | that I am a very pleasant sort of a fellow. 
to impress the purchaser thereof with the I will now only add (for betwixt ourselves I 
pleasant fact that I was, as the newspapers | still have aremnant of modesty left—enough 
say, the “gentlemanly proprietor,” and a | to swear by on an emergency) that I am ex- 
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ceedingly affable, good-tempered, well dis- 
posed, aud amiable. My brow is massive, 
my eye bright, and my mouth chiselled af- 
ter the approved fashion ot Cupid’s bow. In 
manners I am a D’Orsay, and in deviltry and 
valor, a Charles O'Malley at the very least. I 
might enlarge on many other personal ex- 
cellences, but I forbear lest the reader should 
grow envious or get disgusted with himself 
and break his heart, or his own trumpet, in 
the same way that the man broke his fiddle 
after hearing Paganini. 

You will of course arrive at the obvious 
conclusion, after reading the foregoing esti- 
mate, that I think well of myself. Unhesit- 
atingly I admit the soft impeachment—I do 
think well of myself. I have long come to 
the conclusion that itis best for a man to do 
so. It saves a great deal of uncertainty and 


annoyance ; for once let your modest man | 
believe half the ill-natured estimates of his | 
friends, and away go his independence, his | 


manliness, and his self-reliance. 

Besides, if you favor yourself with a high- 
seasoned character, with a good handful of 
the cardinal virtues thrown in, you are more 
likely to work up to that character than you 
would be were you toset yourself down tim- 
idly as a nincompoop. If I say definitely 
and defiantly, Iam a gentleman, society ex- 
pects from me the behavior and the attributes 
of a gentleman ; but if I merely say Iam one 
of ’em, no one would be astonished to see 
me running wid der machine with a long- 
six projection. Therefore I maintain it is 
good and morally wholesome to think and 
speak well of yourself. 


The world is no wiser than of old, as Mr. 


Tupper pleasantly remarks, and the chances 
are that some well-conditioned, bilious old 
gentleman will in the plenitude of his im- 


patience exclaim,“ Why, hang the fellow! he | 


does nothing but talk about himself” Cer- 
tainly, most certainly, that is all I do; and 
therein lies, O my _ bilious, well-conditioned 
friend! therein lies the whole art and mys- 
tery of blowing your own trumpet. 
Suppose, by way of illustration, that John 
Smith, comedian, of the city of London— 
third-rate walking gentlemen and general 
sup. at the Pig-and-Whistle sixpenny thea- 
tre and drinking saloon—should take it into 
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ans meekly as John Smith, late of the Pig 
and Whistle, walking gentleman and general 
sup.? Nothe, indeed. John Smith will, if 
he knows any thing of human nature, elevate 
his imperial nose at the noxious antecedent, 
and like a light-hearted herald of yore, will 
don his gaily-colored tabard, emblazoned 
with all the attributes of genius and devices 
of charlatanism, and then draw forth his 
trusty trumpet, and with a blast both loud 
and shrill astonish all the Browns and all 
the natives with the extent of his proficiency 
on the instrument. In asingle sentence, he 
will talk and cause others to talk about him- 
self. 

A principle of gullibility pervades all na- 
ture, from the catching of sparrows with salt 
to the securing of patronage by gas: hence 
it is more than probable that our friend 
Smith will be patronized on his first appear- 
ance with a crowded house ; his follies lis- 
tened to carefully, lest by accident they 
might turn out to be new readings, and him- 
self applauded to the echo if he delivers one 
single passage in a sober, christian-like spirit: 


| he will be heard to the end in a character of 


| 








his own choosing, and ten to one but he ul- 
timately succeeds in reaching a better posi- 
tion downwards than he could ever have 
attained upwards. 

The secret of the thing lies in a nutshell. 
John Smith, in his gorgeous tabard, and with 
his lusty blast, succeeded in exciting one of 
those amiable weaknesses in which human- 
ity will indulge, namely, curiosity. Now if 
we will allow ourselves to become curious 
about a person, we imperceptibly imbibe an 
interest in all and every thing that he does; 
which interest (if he is in that mundane con- 
dition denominated by the ribald “ wide 
awake”) he will use as his principal with 
which to trade and benefit himself. Therein 
lies another secret of the trumpet philos- 
ophy. 

If, then, John Smith, third-rate actor, is 
allowed to blow his own trumpet, and by 
blowing it, to elevate his position with the 
public, why should not every man, woman 
and child do the same? The bulk of man- 
kind is partial to music, and keenly suscepti- 
ble of execution in more senses than one. 
Why then should we be content with tootoo- 


his histrionic. and otherwise pasty head to ing on the penny whistle that Fate has placed 
cross the Atlantic in search of Fame and | in our mouths, when we can blow away to our 
Fortune ; do you suppose that he would an- | heart’s content on a more facile and decided- 


nounce himself to the trans-Atlantic barbari-!ly more fashionable instrument ? 


Let the 
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penny whistle go hang; give me my brazen |longer pleased with the truth; no longer 
trumpet, and the fault is mine if 1 do not | satisfied with things as they are. A modest 
raise the neighborhood. man knows but the truth, and shrinks at an 
Show me your great merchant, your great | exaggeration of it ; when he speaks, he speaks 
tradesman, your great politician, your great | with sincerity, with faith in himself, and faith 
publisher, your great upholsterer, your great |in his hearer; he cannot thrust himself for- 
original Jacobs, and [ will score you down | ward, for his ambition does not lead him 
the dulcet strains that have taken their sey- | captive, nor will his nature permit him: 
eral worlds captive. he would gladly achieve a position in a 
Now if your merchant, politician, trades- | higher sphere, if by patient merit he could 
man, publisher, &c., can raise themselves |do so; but if it is only to be attained by 
above the common herd by the divine |lying, deceit, and vulgarity, by running a 
“afflatus” of their respective trumpets, what | neck-and-neck race against time and the 
is to prevent every one else from doing the | old gentleman, he is prostrate, helpless. 
same? Nothing. Ajl that is necessary, is} My heart sickens when I think of the 
to blow away, heart and lungs; blow per-| many God-watching spirits that walk the 
petually, in major, minor, and every other | earth in a timid whisper of greatness—op- 
scale, and if that don’t do, still blow away | pressed with the consciousness of merit, 
discordantly on your own hook, until you | whilst the brazen-throated Unqualified tread 
madden the world into notice. Never mind | imperiously on their meekly-bended necks. 
the critics ; they can only make a littlemore| O Humbug, Protean god of this nine- 
noise, and egad, that is the very thing you | teenth century! how worthily do thy wor- 
want, As to waiting for Fame to do the |shippers kiss the dust before thy shrine! 
needful for you, it is perfectly absurd. She | No Koran ever had such true believers as thou 
has so much work to do for generations | hast! No religion ever had so few heretics. 
that have passed away, that it becomes a} Bab! there is no “still small voice” in 
question of solid pudding for the present | these days; nothing but the shrill howl of a 
race of men to look after themselves, and | fierce trade wind: let me get back to my 
use the superfluous wind with which they | trumpet; in self-defense let me give a 
are blessed for their own especial behoof ; hearty puff. 
and advantage. If you are a soldier, let; One of the first principles of republican- 
your blast be loud, rough, and steady; if a|ism iggequality, and a very necessary prin- 
clergyman, let it be slow, solemn, and long- | ciple iJ too: not your Utopian article, that 
winded; if a lawyer, let it be alternately | would level all institutions, and make the 
loud and soft, with as many twists and turns | Fifth Avenue and the Five Points shake 
in it as “ lipping” can produce; if an actor, | hands with each other in universal brother- 
let it be noisy and windy, with sudden | hood. Nothing so plebeian and disinterested 
transitions for the gallery; if a publisher, let|as that will do in this truly republican 
it be imperious, extravagant, and vulgar ; ‘country. The equality must consist in the 
and if an author, let it be firm almost to | ambition to be equal in stocks, and funds, 





5 obstinacy, confident almost to impudence, and moneys, and stores, and all the other 


and noisy almost to distraction. tangible facis of worldly aggrandizement ; 

Truly, this blowing of your own trumpet | in short, it must be somewnat akin to that 
is an immense conception; and if there is | peculiar idiosyncrasy, by the vulgar de- 
one thing that presses on my mind more | nominated selfishness. Most particularly is 
heavily than another, it is that I, who pro-| it necessary for the attainment of this equal- 


| fessedly blow my cwn trumpet, am not the | ity, that one and all should blow their own 


originator of it; I cannot claim any origi- | trumpets with unqualified vigor. Look at 
nality or foresight in the matter at all. | your successful men of to-day, sleek and oily 
There are in our midst hundreds of men |in the fulness of their beatitude; do they 


| who have for some years past been flourish- | not blow—blow—blow—“from night to 


ing away with might and main, and not un-| morn; from morn to dewy eve?” do they 
successfully either, if we may judge from ap- | not keep up a perpetual strain in adver- 
pearances. tisements, puffs and humbugs, drowning in 

Disguise it as you will, the days of mod- | its energy and noise every peaceful melody 
esty are past; man is no longer sincere ; no | of the heart ? 
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If the public is pleased with such music, 
and chooses to pay for it, why, let us have 
a fair start, and, as the Thane of Cawdor 
vigorously adds, “damned be he who first 
cries, Hold, enough !” 

Under a dispensation of universal trum- 
peting, the proprietors of this magazine 
might soar away into the realms of beautiful 
fiction ; might increase their circulation to a 
hundred or a hnndred and fifty thousand 
copies per month; might employ all the 
artists, all the engravers, all the paper 
makers, and all the paper folders in the 
Union; might pay fifteen hundred or fifteen 
thousand dollars every month for original 
contributions from classic pens, to say no- 
thing of the moralities and the cardinal vir- 
tues, and the creamy disjecta membra 
stolen from the English magazines; they 
might in fact (or rather in fiction) pay more 
for a single number than all the other 
monthlies put together; besides being very 
pious, godly, amiable, mild-spoken gentle- 
men into the bargain. All of which pleas- 
antries might as well issue from their trum- 
pet as from the trumpet of any other pub- 
lisher; particularly as a share of the coppers 
which the public so kindly showers on such 
performances would be as acceptable to the 
one as the other. 

And the writers too—why should not 
they come in for their share of blowing? 
Instead of their ordinary fictitious creations, 
let them introduce themselves to the public: 
there is no class of men living so favorably 
cireumstanced for blowing their own trum- 
pets; let these presents witness the truth 
thereof. As for the writers of books who 
take unto themselves the grandiloquent ap- 
pellation of author, nothing can be easier 
than to do the business in the preface, al- 
ways taking care to follow the excellent ad- 
vice of Mr. Mark Tapley, viz., to “ pitch it in 
noigy Let intending authors read the 
two following specimens, and they will ap- 
preciate my meaning: 


OLD STYLE PREFACE, (HUMILITY PATTERN.) 


In submitting this humble effort to the 
consideration of an indulgent public, the 
author takes the opportunity of disclaiming 
all vanity in his performance. He is per- 
suaded that the blemishes on his humble 


mirror (if a mirror) will seriously detract, 
&e. &e. 
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NEW STYLE PREFACE. (TRUMPET PATTERN.) 


The lazy noon-tide breeze, as it crept 
through the wavy festoons of the scandens 
in the conservatory, seemed rather as if it 
had breathed upon a bed of poppies than a 
bank of violets ; so very sleepy was it, that 
the fragrant fumes from the cigar, which at 
the moment I was smoking, curled and 
wreathed themselves in their ascent sky- 
wards, without being in the slightest dis. 
turbed by it. As I lay pensively watching 
their gyrations, my eye mechanically rested 
on the exquisitely painted ceiling, and asI J 
traced the voluptuous outline of a very { 
fleshy Venus, a feeling of gratitude pos § 
sessed me towards that estimable German, 
Frederic Sang, for having restored the prim- 
itive art of fresco painting in so much of its 
purity. 

Arousing myself with an effort, I stepped 
to the window. The casement was open, | 
and in the street beneath my span were 
proudly pawing the ground. A globe of 
gold-fish stood by my side, and the ‘finny red 
coats gobbled with their round mouths so 
languidly, that I could not resist the temp- 
tation of giving them a little pleasurable ex- 
eitement, by stirring them up with my cane. 
I felt it to be an act of charity to do so. 

Consumed by ennui, I turned to my 
escritoire. A huge pile of letters lay ur- 
opened; with a vigorous effort I broke the 
seal of one, and carelessly tore it open. It 
was from Trumpeter, the publisher, beseech- 
ing me, inthe most endearing language, to 
let him have the manuscript of this work, 
and inclosing, with a neatly written apology, 
his check for a thousand wuilars. These 
publishers, said I, are great bores, and hor- 
ribly long-winded. How can they expect 
aman to devote himself to their interests, 
when by writing for magazines, such as the 
“ Pigmy of the Monthlies,” he can earn his E 
two, three, four, or five hundred dollars in 
an hour? It is perfectly preposterous. How- 
ever, Trumpeter is not a bad fellow, and as 
the public really do require something good 
in the literary way, I will humor him, and 
finish the manuscript. As for his check, | 
will hand that to my boot-maker. 

Acting on this determination, I have pro- 
duced the present work, which, it will be con- 
ceded, is the most perfect of its kind yet 
published. I have combined the fixedness 
of Scott with the loquacity of Lever; the 
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| vigor of Fielding with the naturalness of] I do not pretend that the above specimen 

Dickens ; the slang of Ainsworth with the |is a model; on the contrary, I think it quite 

§ classicality of Bulwer; the descriptive power possible “ to pile it on” still more vigorous- 
of Hawthorne with the merry jingle of | ly, and still fall short of the trumpeting of 
Will's. In short, the present work is the | some of our neighbors. 

= emanation of a man of genius, and as such| All I wish to add in conclusion is this: 


rept 
lens 
if it 


thet merits and doubtless will receive the grate-| If trumpeting is to be the order of the 
h at [fe ful patronage of the public. day, and the public is pleased with and will- 
and In conclusion, it may be mentioned as a|ing to pay for the music, let it be a round 
sky. [i source of further gratification to the reader | robin, so that all may have a chance of put- 








































dis. fg and other persons of correct taste, that | ting in a stave. Do not let all the patron- 
hine should this work meet with the appreciation |age go to one musical firm, consummate 
sted J it merits, they may live in the pleasant hope | humbugs though they be. 
as | fe of again hearing from Tue Avtnor. 
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pped PASSIONS AND INTELLIGENCE OF MEN.* 
pen, | 
“ge REASON, 
eo 
Tue intelligence of a human being is| found and universal character,—allying him 
emp. usually said to be a combination of instinct, | with the universe as a whole, in the past 
ae intelligence, and reason: that is to say, the and future, through space aud through time, 
cane, man includes the animal, — | —of which the animal is utterly devoid. 
The body of ahuman being is constructed up- | Character, as it appears in human conduct 
: my on the same principles, and composed of the | and institutions, is said to be due to the 
run oame substances, with that of an animal. The | presence of what is called the immortal soul 
e the @ Onganism of the insect even, differs only in de-| of man; by theologians and philosophers, 
Ee ees of development from that of the dog, the | the “Tmage of God. tS 
a. ape,and the man. Ascending in the scale,the | The immortality of the governing spirit 
ogg muscles, bones, nerves, brain, and their attend- | is manifested by certain Powers or Energies, 
hh ant organs, attain higher and higher degrees | controlling conduct and speech. Ideas of 
ey of complication, till we reach the ape, the most | these energies make their appearance in the 
These intelligent of animals. From the ape to the | intellect. They are then called ideas of the 
a, man there is no transition, but an abyss of dif- | soul; as of Will, Ambition, Justice, &e. 
xpect ferences. In the man first appears the upright | As the savan carefully distinguishes the 
sale figure, beauty of outline, universal grace of| image or “law,” as he calls it, of gravitation, 
vs the & motion, smoothness and purity ofskin, a coun-| from the eternal fact of gravitation,—which 
on his & eomance equally beautiful in motion or repose; | existed before it was thought of by himself,— 
ware speech, distinct and varied ; authority, and | so, we must now carefully separate the ideas 
oi skill of hand. The aiimal man is superior | of Moral or Spiritual forces, from those 
orga to all others, in organic and sensuous attri-| forces themselves. Ambition, and the phil- 
id butes. His senses are infinitely appreciative osophical idea of it, justice and the idea of 
| er and delicate; his instincts powerful and/| it, will, and the notion or édea of it, are to 
M LI complete ; his éntelligence, passion, and affec-| be carefully distirguished in consciousness 
€€% "|| tion, incomparably superior to those of any | from the real Energies of these. 
| other organized being. The object of the present chapter, to which 
Sond Independently, however, of this organic | the two former were only introductory, is to 
vagal superiority, the human being exhibits a pro-! distinguish the Energies of the soul, and sep- 
edness wy 


“> the * See American Whig Review, Aug. and Sept., “ Passions of Animals,” 
+ the 
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arate the ideas of them by their natural 
characteristics ; just as one would separate 
and distinguish the ideas of instincts or 
of the “laws” of matter. 

Every moral power, that is to say, every 
interior spring of “moral” or human force, 
is attended with, or rather produces, a phy- 
sical sensation, which pervades the nervous 
system, and js either painful and depressing, 
as in remorse, or delightful and stimulating, 
as in beneficence. 

The physical internal pleasures which 
arise from the free and powerful action of 
the “immortal” spirit, are beyond all com- 
parison the most refined, pervading, and en- 
during of enjoyments. Devotional ecstasy, 
the joy of gratified ambition, the intoxicating 
raptures of pride, the sentimental delights 
of sympathy,—these are pleasures so intense, 
as at times to destroy the tissue of the nerves 
and produce madness and death. Their 
pains are proportionate. All men are in some 
degree familiar with them. 

We distinguish in ourselves the sensation 
excited by pride, from that excited by van- 
ity or sympathy. 

To reflect upon and compare these sensa- 
tions, is the initiatory step to what is called 
“self-knowledge,” and gives rise to philoso- 
phical consciousness ; consciousness _ itself 
being a reflection of one’s own spiritual mo- 
tives, in the shape of ideas, in the intellect. 

As the savan, witnessing the operations 
of nature and apprehending their laws, grad- 
ually arrives at the idea of unity and con- 
sistency; and thence concludes that there is 
a Creative Power, who, by conscious wisdom, 
gives order and beauty to the universe ; so, 
the philosopher, becoming intimately ac- 
quainted with the powers of the soul, through 
their acts and physical manifestations, (these 
alone being objects of thought,) perfects in 
his mind the grand tdea of an immortal or 
governing soul of man. 

No less necessary to this high and difficult 
part of knowledge is the external observation 
of men; whose conduct and conversation, 
but still more, their laws, opinions, forms of 
society, and institutions, manifest the work- 
ings of the interior soul, or “ Image of God 
the Ruler.” 

We banish from true psychological studies 
every metaphysical question. To the que- 
ries, “ What is man?” “ What amI?” “ Who 
is God?” “Is the soul asubstance ?” &e., &e., 
we return no answer. These questions be- 
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long to the agonies of the intellect, the 
dissection of ideas. Our business, a: 
least for the present, is the investigation of 
nature—that is to say, of acts and conduct, 
facts and things, in order to build from 
these a correct structure of ideas. Let u 
follow the great example of the savany, 
who depart not from the broad and immoy. 
able foundation of recorded facts, and who 
admit no disputation in their researches, 
To dispute facts is a process of criticism, not § 
of science. 

Our method, like that of the naturalists, 
is synthetic; that is to say, we adopt, com- 
pare, and fit together, fact with fect, archi- 
tectonically ; and neither cut nor tear the 
work, nor reduce any thing to unessentia! 
thought. We deal only with the concret 
substance of available knowledge. 

Let us now study men as we woull J 
animals, by observing their conduct in 
masses. The peculiarities of individual 
confuse. Analytic investigation oceupics 
itself, according to the rule of Lord Bacon, 
with minute portions, fractions, particles, and 
individuals ; and this, in order merely to save 
time ard distance, and bring the subject with- 
in the compass of human power, into the 
focus of the eye and the hollow of the hand. 
Psychological science requires another pro- 
cedure, and for a very simple reason. Jus- 
tice, for example, is an object of psyehologi- 
cal science: we wish to form an idea of the 
spring, source, or interior Znergy of justice, | 
precisely as we would of gravitation ; the one 
a principle or power of will, the other of 
material nature ; the one governing, shaping, 
and coutrolling, the other fated, necessitated, 
passive; both of divine origin, that is to say, 
emanating from God; both ¢/ustrating tho § 
will of God; but yet unspeakably different, 
as the one is of man, (the person,) the other 
of nature, (the thing.) 

To continue this illustration. If justice 
were an affection of the individual in rel:- 
tion to himself merely, we might study it 
analytically as a thing ; but neither can jus 
tice nor the law of gravitation be studied in 
the individual, since they are relationships; 
not “ abstract,” but potent, (as well as “ poten- 
tial.”) There can be a manifestation of jus- 
tice between two persons ; between three it 
is more Gistinct. So of gravitation: gravi- 
tation between two bodies gives rise to sim- 
ple problems, which do not illustrate the 
whole law: the problem of “three bodies,” 
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the sun, earth, and moon, is necessary to the 
full development of this law. So of justice : 
between man and wife it is replaced by 
affection; whole families may move har- 
moniously, (for a time,) each in their sepa- 
rate orbits ; authority and love substituted 
for justice. There are even conditions of 


bodies of its own kind; the soul that gov- 
erns it is able, fora comparatively long space 
of time, to make itself the ruling power and 
moving principle; as it were, the spiritual 
gravitating centre of millions of others. It 
is able to put these in motion so as to over- 
come the great obstacles of nature; to turn 
society in which it is but dimly recognized. | rivers from their course ; to remove moun- 
To attain an idea of this divine principle, it is | tains, and build up pyramids in their place. 
therefore necessary to contemplate great | So in the present, and through space. But 
bodies and masses of human beings, aggre- | this same being has received into its nature, 
gated for long periods of time by general | through tradition and history, (by the way of 
interests, in which affection has no part. | intellect,) the powers of other natures ; and 
































Those who best understand justice in theory, 
and have the most correct “idea” of it, are | 
doubtless those who preside over the laws | 
of communities, and regulate the commerce | 
of men. It is in vain, therefore, that psychol- 
ogy would attempt, with introverted gaze, | 
a study of justice, in the interior movements | 
of individual consciousness. 

If we wish to understand the nature of 
money, we must study the market, and ob-| 
serve transactions; and, by analogy, if of| 
justice, we must observe it in the courts, and 
in the world, and in state affairs. Even the | 
strife of parties, the great field in which to | 
study human nature in the general, is not 
sufficiently extended for a philosophical ob- | 
servation of this high and holy principle. 

The reader is perhaps apprised, by this 
very general and vague intimation, of the 
course we wish to pursue, while marking out 
the limits of the “ governing (or spiritual) 
powers.” We consider each one of these to 
be a separate manifestation of that real aud 
eternal power, the image of God in man. | 

In proportion to the quantity of matter | 
which it is allowed to govern, the force of | 


. . . } 
i this power is beyond al! comprehension ; we 


might say infinite, were not the expression 
too vague and figurative. A single human 
soul, governing a well-formed and powerfully 


B constructed body, like that of a Washington, 


a Napoleon, or a Plato, is able to control the 
actions of millions of other men. The body 
in which it is lodged, and which it rules for 
its own purposes, will not weigh more than 
a large stone by the seaside, which the waves 
turn over and dash to and fro. This paltry 
atom of matter, which a brook will drown, 
and a sunbeam wither, is, nevertheless, con- 
structed with such a profound regard to the 
past and future, and to all conditions of 
space and time, and especially is in such 





perfect and powerful harmony with other 





the souls of antiquity fortify the souls of 
modern times, these, in their turn, sending 
forward an interminable chain of influences 
over the future. 

Beyond all comparison the most interest- 
ing object of study is the soul: not within 
itself, ontologically, as it és, unknown to us 
and Jatent, a fruitless investigation, but as 
it has accomplished its work, in history and 
the general structure of society ; figured in 
works of utility, in letters, in art, in codes of 
laws, in churches, systems of religion, in 
social manners, the graces, the dignities, 
aristocratic, democratic, all that is openly, 
obviously, tangibly, simply, and solidly (ia 
the concrete) Auman, and at the same time 
spiritual. 

To obtain a correct idea of the character 
of a man, we observe his actions and his ges- 
tures, and peruse his life and works ; we ob- 
serve what he has said, how he has behaved, to 
what end he has built, painted, or modulated ; 
what he has destroyed or made; what laws 
he has established over his fellow-men; in 
what manner he manifested his reverence 
for Deity : and in this way we obtain a bio- 
graphical idea of a hero, a sage, a statesman, 
or an artist. It is a synthetie process. We 
build up the tmage in our intellect, accord- 
ing to our powers of comprehension, greater 
or less. If he seems to excel us, we fear, 
revere, and admire; if he seems inferior to 
ourselves, we rise above him and criticise 
him; we analyze and tear him in pieces, 
We are actuated by our passions in the con- 
templation of an individual. They disturb 
the operations of the intellect. Centuries 
must intervene between ourselves and him 
whom we contemplate, before it is possible 
to form a cold and philosophical idea of his 
greatness. The same obstacles do not inter- 
fere with our contemplations of human na- 
ture in the general ; but.a different series arise, 
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not less hard to be me! and overcome. Meta- 
physical, theological, and other systems of 
on oppose the calm and fruitful contem- 
plation of human nature; and itis necessary 
to be divested of these, as completely as the 
chemist or the naturalist is supposed to be 
divested of prejudice and hypothesis in his 
investigations. 

When, for example, we contemplate the 
religions of antiquity, the laws of aristocrati- 
cal and monarchical states, in order to obtain 
from them a correct notion of those spirit- 
ual forces and manifestations which we call 
“ reverence ” and “justice,” we must not al- 
low ourselves a bias in favor of what is 
modern. It is necessary, in criticising these 
ancient systems, to consider them apart, 
without reference to others that are known 
to be purer and more powerful, or which 
have risen in their stead. Over them, as 
over our own institutions, the spirit of man 
once presided, controlling the spirit of the 
animal with more or less authority and suc- 
cess. 

Taking a general view of human institu- 
tions, from the beginning o* time to the 
present day, and over the entire surface of 
the earth, we observe first of all the institu- 
tion of the Intellect or of the priesthood; not 
that it came first in order, but that it is the 
most conspicuous and easily observed. By 
the order of the priesthood we mean the 
order of instruction, or of the intellect—the 
order of ideas, of abstraction, of thought, 
contemplation, letters, tradition, art, of 
speech, the order of the Logos, of the 
Woro. 

Before proceeding with an enumeration 


and definition of the logistic, or intellectual | 


faculties, under the general name of Logos, 
—the expressive or representative, the ideal 
or knowing faculty,—it may be well to offer 
a few observations on what is called Charac- 
ter, the mark or difference which distinguish- 
es one person from another. 

We shall not here encroach upon physi- 
ology, anatomy, or phrenology. It will be 
enough for our purpose to admit the neces- 
sity and truth of these sciences, under the 
general idea of a harmony between the spir- 
itual and physical man. The brain of man 
being demonstrably the organ of his think- 
ing faculty,—the instrument by which the 
soul not only controls the body, but through 
which, by sense and sensation, passion, in- 
telligence, instinct, and affection, it gathers 
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the materials of cogitation,—we say the 
brain of man is the instrument of his soul, 
We should rather have said that the brain 
is the representative organ—the microcosm 
of the body—the organ by which all parts 
of the body are gathered together and made 
one. The body and brain together “ illus- 
trate” all the laws of the universe. It is 
impossible to convey, in mere words, the 
idea of so comprehensive an organ; and 
even by calling it, figuratively, a microcosm, 
or lesser universe, we shall only mislead the 
reader, and lay ourselves open to the odious 
imputation of mysticism. In these researches, 
however, we desire to be strictly scientific, 
and proceed upon facts; which is the reverse 
of mystical. 

Independently of education, we observe 
differences in men, in their bodies, as well as 
in their minds and capacities. These differ- 
ences are so remarkable as to create a sus- 
picion that there may have been “separate 
creations.” The negro and the Caucasian dif 
fer physically,soas to be incompatible in their 
habits and feelings. Nature separates them 
in almost every particular: Society follows 
nature. The difference between the Mon- 
golian and European races is hardly less re- 
markable. There cannot be a stronger con- 
trast than between a Mongol Tartar and an 
educated European or American. 

Differences not so observable, but. stil! 
very great, may be traced between individu- 
als of the same race; between children of 
the same family. One will appear ferocious, 
proud and unintellectual, the other mild, in- 
telligent, subservient, and deceitful. Onc 
will be remarkable for independence and 
pertinacity of spirit ; another heroic, dashing 
and adventurous; and these from birth. 

The moral characters of two men may be 
almost the same, and their instincts different. 
In that case the organization of the body 
will discover corresponding differences, as in 
animals. Powerful instincts, in animals as 
in men, are attended with a healthy, well- 
developed, enlarged, and expanded nervous 
system; the base of the brain broad and 
deep, as in powerful, active animals. Such 
are what have been called sensuous men, who 
may, nevertheless, combine wifh extreme 
sensuosity and delicacy of perception, a great 
degree of self-control and moral government. 

As in animals, so in men also, the passions, 
the understanding, the acquisitive, and in 
general, all the animal powers, may be man- 
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ifested in the most beautiful manner, or they | so as to become an epitome of all things, and 
may be sadly deficient, verging to idiocy. | expressive of all things, as in Shakspeare. 
The form of the brain, and generally of the | In others again it is powerful, but biased ; 
whole body, even to the handsand fe et, will | narrow and | serious perhaps, as in great logi- 
(of course) be corresponde nt; for we are|cians and savans; expansive and. irregular, 
now speaking of the animal nature and not | as in humorists, like Cervantes and Rabelais. 
of the human spirit. Nature, taken by her- | In the second chapter of this series, we 
self, cannot be charged with a want of har- | have adopted, from certain great authorities, 
mony in any of her developments. What- ja division of the lower mind into under- 
ever can be said of men, we are at least cer- | standing, imagination, &c. All language 
tain, that the body of a healthy animal rep- | makes these divisions, and they are well un- 
resents, in form, action, and consistence, | derstood: we have shown that they belong 
the full power of its intelligence and its in- | also to animals. Now as the characteristic 
stinct. _ of the human being is governance—the active 
We say the most remarkable differences | quality of re: ison—the action of the superior 
are observable amongst men iu these latter} soul upon matter and mind,—we must ob- 
respects. Nations differ among themselves, | serve first the special governance of the soul 
as races do; families are contrasted with | over Understanding. And this again leads 
other families, and retain their peculiarities | us to consider the logistic faculty, best illus- 
through many generations. Skilful conduct | trated in men of letters ;—poets and drama- 
in the affairs of the world requires a practi- | tists, anciently inspired, in modern times 
cal knowledge of these differences. We) only artistic. There is no room in the limits 
avoid grieving the tender-hearted, question- | of this article, more than to hint at such dif- 
ing the deceitful, and irritating the passion- | ferences, but they are subjects of daily re- 
ate, for the same reason, and with the same, mark, and it is not our wish to make war 
propriety, that we avoid handling a ser-| upon common sense and common knowl- 
pent or squeezing in the hand a delicate bird | edge. 
which suffers by the touch. ' Men possess a faculty (or force) of univer- 
There is no knowledge more universal or | sal intelligence, that is to say, of reason, 
more constantly in use in business, than this | called “the philosophic,” which originates 





of “a difference between one man and | general ideas. The tendeucy to philosophic 


another ;” and yet some are deficient in it, | reasoning is a characteristic of nations, fam- 


and are then said “ to have no tact :” where ilies, and individuals, 
there is a name, there js a thing, and fact is| For example : : we were speaking of what 
afaculty—a power of the soul; whethercom- | is called tact, apperception of human nature. 
plex or simple, is of course a subject of more | By this moral power or faculty,—whatever 
profound inquiry. | we please to call it,—the observer gathers up 
Men however, considered as bodies and | (instantaneously) a general idea of the indi- 
animal natures , subjected to or enslaved by a) vidual with whom he is conversing ; or, if 
soul, are of course worse or better instru- | he bea savant, he acquires with equal facility 
ments of the spirit. We say, “great men | the generic and specific idea of an animal 
have great fatulties :* to inquire whether; or group of animals, plants, minerals, or 
one immortal spirit is greater than another, | | chemical substances. This facul ty, of course, 
is quite out of the line of this argument, and | depends for its activity on a well-developed 
belongs to ontology, a science of no results. understanding and a bright imagination; 
We however know, that men differ in their | these in their turn, resting upon the observ- 
human attributes in a most surprising man- | ant or instinctive powers. To avoid a te- 
ner, and by large degrees. Some, for ex- | dious allusion to these, however, we may in 
ample, rarely speak—have no faculty for | | future consider them as always active and 
speech—have few general ideas, almost none. | powerful ; every part of the man well devel- 
We say, their logistic faculty, or (if it pleases | oped ; the animal nature active, vigorous, 
better) the organ of their logistic faculty, | and healthful. 
whatever it may be, is defective and feeble: | The faculty of generalizing, which we have 
we speak not now of phrenology or psychol- | called the philosophical faculty, is not per- 
ogy, but of fact, of common observation. | haps so rarely powerful in man or woman 


In others the intellect is powerful, so much | as some others which will be named hereaf- 
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ter; more especially in modern times, when 
men are more practical and philosophical 
in their habits and thoughts than at any 
period of the past. 

Not to detain the reader, let us pass now 
to a second manifestation of the logistic, con- 
templative, or intellectual power. If the 
philosophical faculty rests upon the under- 
standing more especially—that is to say, if 
tact is immediately dependent upon com- 
mon sense—upon what does that faculty rest, 
which we call “ artistic,” sympathetic, appre- 
ciative, imitative, sentimental, and some- 
times esthetic, the more especial faculty of 
artists, poets, musical composers, all who dis- 
tinguish themselves by producing exquisite 
images, which appeal to human nature? 
Clearly, it rests upon imagination ; no argu- 
ment is necessary to prove this; every one 
knows it. The imagination is the instru- 
ment of this power of the soul: we adhere, 
in saying so, to the language of common 
life; we do not desire a better language, for 
though figurative, it is sufficiently expressive 
of the common fact. 

And now for the general application : | 
We have an idea in our mind’s eye of two 
intellectual powers : (1) that of the Savant ; 

2) that of the Artist. One employing 
f iefly) the understanding ; the other, the 
imagination, dominating over these, and 
drawing materials from them. Now, in all 
time, there has existed a philosophical caste 
or order—the order of the pedagogue ; the 
abecedarian, schoolmaster, professor, which, | 
as it acquires, makes it also a trade to com- 
municate real knowledge in words and dia- 
grams. It seems to be the calling of some 
men and women to learn and to teach,* 
simply because they have a certain faculty 
in great perfection. The soul uses those 
tools and weapons which it finds most per- 
ect in the body. 

The nations of antiquity erected savans 
(learners who teach) into a caste or order, 
with political privileges ; in modern times 
they erect themselves, and form a powerful 
body in the state ; they educate the people, 
and add to the general mass of knowledge. 

On the other hand, we have distinguished 
‘the artistic faculty (2) as a spiritual power, 
employing the imagination for the most part, 
to feed and to unfold itself; and in all times 











* But if not to learn, then indeed not to teach! 
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there has been an order of art, as well as of 
instruction. 

The earliest development of the artistic 
faculty seems to have been in building; not 
for utility, but for moralsymbolization ; that 
is to say, architectural building, in which 
spiritual and religious ideas are expressed. 
Sculpture followed building, to adorn it; and 
the artistic faculty reached its highest devel- 
opment in comparatively modern times, 
through the arts of painting and music, and 
in the representative drama. 

Heie again, as before, we derive a con- 
clusive idea, and a very perfect one, of the 
existence of a power in the human soul, 
from one of the broadest and most universal 
facts in history. Where there is a perma- 
nent and universal order of men, there must 
be an interior Energy to organize and main- 
tain that order. The order of artists and 
poets was coeval with that of imaginative hu- 
man beings; therefore we conclude psycho- 
logically, that there is a principle or power 
of art, distinguishable from all powers, but 
which we all in some degree possess, as we 
are all in some degree artistic and poetic, 
even in common life ; just as we are all more 
or. less scientific and philosophical in the 
same. 

Two forms or phases of the logistic power 
have risen up before us in all their vastness 
and universality ; but we still find them sub- 
ordinate to another: there is a more uni- 
versal institution than either the school or 
the studio, and that is the temple, or place 
of worship. We find the church of nature, 
the contemplation of the unnamed and un- 
known through nature, the most ancient 
and universal of all institutions. There isa 
power in the soul which confers upon it a 
serious and contemplative disposition ; which 
creates ideas of permanence, eternity, solem- 
nity and truth; and this power derives its 
material of thought from the imagination 
and the understanding ; supreme over these, 
and always subordinating them, and absorb- 
ing them into itself. From this faculty or 
power of the soul flows the emotion of (3) 
Reverence, leading to worship; moral in- 
struction is imparted through it; if we doubt 
its existence we doubt history. Where there 
are men, there is always a belief and a rev- 
erence, in greater or less degree—a “ reli- 
gion ;” and in all societies we find an order of 
men set apart for examples of obedience and 
of the highest kind of knowledge—knowledge 
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of the universal and spiritual. Nor has any | 
age been without its institution of Obedience, | 
its church and its worship, (false or true,) | 
inspired or uninspired. Whatever be true | 
of its substance, the form of worship is uni- 
versal, even when it becomes atheism, or | 
a denial of itself, of which the political 
and social fruit has in all ages been. the 
same. 

There is not a better established or more 
universal observation in history, than the 
subordination of philosophy and of the fine 
arts to the purposes of worship. The Greeks | 
were not satisfied until all their gods were 
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itself with utility, because such is the bias of 
the dominant races. 

We have admitted a complex idea of the 
human spirit, and as it is supposed to em- 
brace every department of the universe 
within itself, we shall not be surprised at any 
degree of its complexity. We are construct- 
ing the Idea of it from history, adhering to 
the scientific method. Schools, religions, 
and arts, are not the most remarkable of 
human institutions; they are only the most 
conspicuous and interesting to the intellect, 
being the work of the intellectual faculty, and 
therefore always interesting to that faculty. 





cut in stone by the artists. Irreligious art is | Institutions of government excite a pro- 
universally of a low order. founder interest. Every nation that has yet 

From the search for evidences of divine | existed has had a government, and this goy- 
power and order in nature, arise on the other | ernment has been imposed by men, either 
hand all science and philosophy in modern | by a real or pretended divine sanction, or 
as in ancient times; and not, as some have! through necessity. Government is not a 
grossly imagined, exclusively from utility.| simple idea; it does not originate in the 
The supreme logistic power, the faculty of | pride of human nature, but in the necessity 
the Word in the human soul—that is to say, | that some one person should attend to the 
the form, appearance, Inga, patent and po- | common interests of those around him. It 
tent, the governing, necessitating soul—em- | is natural and perfect Socialism, according 
ploys these two faculties, (of art and philoso- | to the laws of God and nature, without any 
phy,) not only to acquire the materials upon | of the frippery of speculation attached to 
which it works, but to express them after-| it. (1.) The first idea of government is 
ward by symboi and by forms. There is no, that of one man executing the general will, 
sanctity expressed in language more perfect- | substituting his own or a constituted will, 
ly thanin the countenances devised by paint- | made universal by wisdom, for the will of 
ers; no moral sublimity surpassing the ex-| others; always more or less arbitrarily, but 
pression of pictures, statues, churches, and | in general with the consent of the majority, 


music. 


confusing and unifying. At another time 


it will be proper to show, that the powers of | 


the soul, though divided in their manifesta- 
tions, are personally one and indivisible, and 
that every thought and action of the person 
is a consequence, not of the particular force 
of some one faculty, but of all united; but 
turned in some one direction by the pre- 
dominance of some one energy, as it were 
taking the lead of others. 

The history of representative arts, the his- 
tory of knowledge, and the history of re- 
ligion, although separated for convenience, 
are philosophically identified; that of the 
religion including knowledge and the arts. 
In heathen countries, and in remote an- 
tiquity, there is no science or art excepting 
that which appertains to the adornment and 
explanation of religious ideas. In modern 
times, science has striven more to identify 


in all countries whatsoever, despotic or 
As our ‘purpose at present is to divide | republican. 
and distinguish, we must sedulously avoid | 


Absolute human will is too 
familiar an idea to require any extended 
| development in words : we know that it gov- 
erns the whole man ; that its operations are 
guided by the knowing or logistic faculty ; 
for in this latter faculty we discover no gov- 
ernmental power, but only knowledge of, and 
obedience to laws 

The manifestations of will in government 
are for the enforcement of equality or of per- 
manent inequality ; it proceeds by the idea 
| of right or justice. 

(2.) The history of justice is a history of 
the universal legislation of the human race 
from the earliest times. When so many 
millions are seeking incessantly to obtain a 
perfect idea of justice,as a simple conception 
for general use in business, while its activity 
is incessant and perpetual in all the transac- 
tions of life, (civilization being in part its ex- 
pansion through the logistic or knowing 
faculty,) we need not hesitate to say that 
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justice is @ primary power in the human | the will of man has also two subordinate al 
soul. Will came first, but its actions pro- | powers, which always appear where there is al 
ceed through conscience (or justice). a human society, however small; and these [Bq 

(1 and 2.) Thus far two faculties. Let} are, the faculty of what is permanent, es- W 
us seek a third. There is a history of hu- | tablished, rectified, and conservative in itsna- FB 
man will; of the established powers of gov- | ture, equalized and equalizing ;—and this is JB | 
ernment; there is a history of justice in| the energy of Justice—of giving toeach man JB ql 
legislation ; there is a history also of human | his established due. The other, progressive, [Fy 
Enterprises, of the great movements, the | hopeful, the spring of action, launching whole J 
conquests, the achievements, the inventions, | nations as well as individuals into enterprises, [Bo 
the general Progress of nations, and of man | under the various sanctions of hope. These — 
himself as a progressive being. This is what | we have derived from the history of govern- JB p 
we commonly call “ History.” It appeals to | ments and of nations; and we find all our JP ¢ 
the imagination, and delights us much more | studies tending only to the establishment of J 
than either science or legislation. | clearer and stronger ideas of these divine J y 

That sublime and profound Power of the energies, or manifestations of the superior J 
soul which originates and directs all enter-| soul, in whose idea there is no mysticism, r 
prises, achievements, and progress, we call! but as ordinary a matter of fact as any 2 
Hope; and this faculty is third in order, and | chemist or mechanician has to deal with. 





closes the circle of*governmental powers; | Without them, a man would be a beast, 
but Hope is not the comprehensive name for | for there would be no power to govern his 
it; it should be Prescrence, (credence, re- | conduct. 

liance, faith,) a divination of the future pro-| The special duty of the logistic faculty is 
ceeding out of the past and present, which | to derive universal guiding ideas from the 
is altogether prophetic in its nature, and | materials offered to it by the lower intelli- 
predicts as well as determines the fate of| gences, combining, exalting, and refining 












































































































































nations: it is an Idea of awful magnitude | 
and power; and we approach it with fear | 
and reverence, not knowing what words to | 
select for its expression. 

Will, Justice, Prescience, united, com- | 
posed the Hebrew idea of divinity, or crea- 
tive and governing power. “God said, Let | 
there be light ;"— Will. “ Thou shalt com- 
mit no murder ;”—Justice. “Israel shall | 
give a knowledge of God to the Gentiles ;” | 
Prescience, Hope, Confidence. The gov- | 
ernmental idea of Jehovah. 

Let us review. We seem to have named | 
and set in order certain simple and eternal | 
Ideas (of powers) which stand in two groups, | 
each of them developing in two directions. | 
The first of these we call Ideas of the En- | 
ergies of the Word, logistic, developed 
(chiefly) upon the ground of imagination | 
and of understanding. We derived our 
knowledge of these from a general view of 
castes or institutions, beginning with the 
earliest times; on the right hand learned, on 
the left artistic; or, as the Germans say, 
esthetic. Institutions which always present 
theuselves where there are men, must spring 
from something peculiar to man, and which 
isa manifestation of his interior soul ; there- 
fore the logistic intellect in man has two 








subordinate powers, as we have seen. But 





that which comes through the senses. _ 
The governmental faculties, Will, Jus- 
tice, and Prescience, have to do, not with 


| nature in the abstract, so much as with man 


as an individual in contact with his fellows. 
Government does not busy itself with the 


sciences or the arts, but with property, rights, 


all kinds of individualities and communities ; 
it rewards invention,—stimulating intelligent 
ingenuity, and controlling it also; it pro- 
tects the person, provides for the necessities 
of all; defends the community against ex- 
ternal injuries, and exercises caution, whils 
it punishes cowardice; it governs and em- 
ploys avarice and fear. 

Thus, by a bird’s-eye view of history, a 
knowledge of certain Energies of the hu- 
man soul, which are permanent and eternal, 
has risen up tr our logistic faculty; that is 
to say, our logistic faculty is fogming for us, 
shaping for us, an image of the human soul 
out of the great facts of human nature. 

When we have exhausted the histories of 
governments, conquests, enterprises, legisla- 
tion, diplomacy, it is not merely with the 
will, the conscience, the abstract rights and 
the prescience of the human soul, that 
we have been occupying ourselves. Other 
powers and energies have come in view, to 
distort our histories, confuse our calculations, 
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and disturb our philosophical theories. 
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Into | refined justice which, like pride, exercises 


almost all governments we have found castes | dominion especially over the affections and 


and orders introduced, aristocracies founded | 


upon the superiority of races or of families, | 


and a spring of § government unknown to our | 
legislation. This spring of government is 
akin to will, but has a character of its own, 
which distinguishes it from that 
energy ; and that is the contemplative pre 
erence of self as compared with others. 


Aristocracies are founded in the pride of 
All the |! 


personal and generic superiority. 
elements of grandeur in human nature, per- 


central | 


passions, and is appointed to govern them. 
Hence all the etiquettes, the equalities of 
social life, the manners, the doctrine of 
honor, w hich, where it does not prevail, leaves 


| human nature open to the ravages of barbar- 


sonal superiority, military haughtiness, mo- | 


narchie pride, the gravity “of aristocr: wey, and 
its calmness, have been identified 
great thinkers, writers, poets, dramatists, 
and even personified by 
the (1) Pride of the soul; @ motive power 
in the spirit of man, of a transcendent and 
pure essence, unmixed, which gives to man 
a soaring and aspiring character, which 
crushes under foot all the lesser motives 
and passions, and condenses their energy in 
a fiery love, not of praise, but of power. 

The human Will, operating by itself, with- 
out Justice, however sublime, is demoniacal 
and selfish ; and so also of the dominating 
faculty, the pride of pirit, which de- 
ifies itself, and for ever identifies itself 
the Supreme. 

In the patriarclial state, in monarchy, 
aristocracy, always in conquest, and in every 
species of sub dination, ere one man 
erects himself 3, justly or wrone- 
fully, it matters not which, we find hist 
disturbed by this clement of individual pride 
and sometimes even entir ly shaped by it 
through long peri ft 
reign of Louis 
fied himself 
he State, to th in vuin of the mon- 
archy. This w despotism of opinion 
much more than of will: jor there ¢s no one 
of the great faculties of the hu n soul 
which is not abl f ‘O7 yp nati »? al opinion 
to uphold and to worship itself. The pride 
of Louis the sistible 
will of Napoleon, received their 
indifferently, fr erior | 

But history d 
of the phenom 
also an exhibition 
charming to the it 
patriotism or universal brotherhood, which 
with its rights we call (2) Honor; 


the 


with 


} } 
adove otners 


; during tl 


with 


wotlhesis 


prese 
less sublime, but more 


— : | 
nagination, in the 


spint of 


by the 


ism and tyranny, and to the fury of the 


f- | passions. 


Here is a great social principle illustrated 
by the most refined and admirable charac- 
teristics of human society, in letters, in arts, 
in oratory, and more especially in the dem- 
ocratic state, the Republic ; and the feudal 
aristocracy as well: the principle whereby 
one man loves others as he does himself, and 


| for the sake of honor seeks to please and to 


some of them, as | 


i honor, and 


a sort of | Energies, (forces. ) 


preserve, to gratify, and to elevate. 

Poets and tragedians have not neglected 
the ideal of this Power of the Soul. Philos- 
ophers, on the other hand, have said but little 
concerning it; though, in their own persons, 
many of them have been brilliant lights of 
founders of social harmony. 
The history of the world cold and dry 
without the history of honor; not to say 
that a vast portion of historic phenomena 
remain unaccounted for, unless by the agency 
of this powerful governing Energy. 

We have n it spok n of the le gitimate 
and beneficial action of } When we 

Spe et ours selves, we have that 

! offend 
to say, 
through 

richts of 


same 


} ride . 
i 


to manift 


The purpose of all science is to determine the 
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Ambition of praise or of pleasing, of de- 
lighting, astonishing, and being approved 
and admired by others, is one of the marked 
and early developed energies of the human 
soul, and may be so powerful as to govern 
all the life and conduct. 

The last mentioned we regard as the 
lowest in rank, though externally the most 
prominent of the moral powers. It is that 
by which human beings are educated first 
to an uniformity of customs and manners, 
and become equalized and dependent. The 
disease of this harmonizing and impelling 
power we call vanity:—we should rather 
say, this power acting witlessly and without 
the requisite aid of other faculties. 

We described first a group of manifesta- 
tions of the superior soul which find their 
unity in the religious ideal. We derived 
the existence of this group from historical 
evidence, of a kind that sets aside the 
necessity of argument. It is simply a fact, 
that there has existed in all time a sacred 
order, the artists, the savans or sages, and 
the priests and prophets. Their society is 
eternal; their works are instruction and 
guidance, the truth and symbolism of the 
Word. Art, science, literature, and religion, 
having in all ages a representative body of 
men, must proceed from principles of an 
unchangeable nature in the superior soul. 
We have named and described them thus: 


(A.) The Logos. 


1. The Representative Reason.—sthe- 
tic, Artistic, Expressive, Harmonic, Ideal, 
dc., ke. 

2. PumosornicaL Reason, —Scientific, 
Demonstrative, Definitive, Inquisitive, 
Perspicacious, Generalizing. 


Both of these subservient to and employed 
by the Contemplative or Religious, the 
Logos proper, or Universal Form of the 
Universe both of spirit and matter. From 
this latter, aided by the two inferior powers. 
obviously arise all religious systems and cos- 
mologies; deistic, polytheistic, false and true, 
according to the ground; but always with 
the form or shadow of truth as their apology, 
and all sacred and superior until superseded 
by superior forms. 


(B.) The Creative or Potent. 


Passions and Intelligence of Men. 
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Anticipation ; The power of Progress and 
Enterprise ; The active prophetic power, 

2. Juptcra, Reason.—The power of moral 
compensations, rights, equalities, and in- 
equalities. 


Both of these finally subservient to th 
central Will or Determining Reason, about 
which character seems to revolve, and from 
which all actions of an universal and supe- 
rior kind seem directly to proceed: as we 
say of all powerful men that their will is 
inflexible, when their mind is calm and 
balanced. 


(C.) Lastly, the Aspirative or Impuisiv: 
1. Honorative Reason.—The Equity o/ 
the Loves and Passions. 
2. Harmonizinc or AssIMILATIVE REAsoy 
—Social or approbative. 


These two under the control of the Au- 
thoritative or self-reliant (?) power, in its 
excessive predominance called Pride, and 
which dignifies the human being, and gives 
a kind of tone and solidity to all his con- 
duct, which represses, directs, and exalts al! 
the passions and affections, and is the sov- 
ereign of the soul. 

Generous and thoughtful reader, it is with 
unfeigned humility and fear, that after many 
years of painful reflection we have ventured 
to lay before you this suggestion of a new 
psychology or System of the Soul. It will 
perhaps astonish and repel you by the very 
quality which gives it in our eyes the great- 
est value and importance, namely, its regu- 
larity and order. It is in no respect meta- 
physical. It does not demand from you a 
painful and minute exercise of your logical 
faculty ; it rather directs your attention to a 
new method of studying the human soul; 
namely, by its works, the monuments and 
evidences of its power in history, in litera- 
ture, science, and art. If it gives an orderly 
turn to your thoughts, if it withdraws your 
wearied attention for a time from the agony 
of minute dialectics, or relieves it with a hope 
of escaping at some distant period from the 
living tomb of modern atheistic materialisto, 
it will have performed for you a service 
which will move you to entertain friendly 
and agreeable sentiments towards him who 
was the means of opening a new avenue o/ 
escape from intellectual bondage. 





We need not say to you, if you are ac- 


1. Prescrent Reason.—Hope ; Rational | customed to reflection, that an entire volume 
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1852. Passions and Inielligence of Men. 





§ would be required for the development of| force it upon you by the authority of a 
f what has been laid before you in three brief} name. If it prevail, it wili be by naked 
| articles. The writer sometimes fears that | utility, that is the word: utility first in the 
in thus presenting the naked skeleton of a | thoughts and theories of men, and at length 
complete work of thought, he incurs the | in the market, where finally all theories tell 
danger, not of ridicule, for scientific labor | with the whole power they are destined to 
is never ridiculous when it is sober and | exert upon the structure of society.* 

methodical, but of cold skepticism and in- ‘ ea ae cecpretitaniormesiaeane 
dolent neglect : at - forbidden to him to | * The analogies and parallelisms suggested by 
adorn his subject with the attractions of iw deliten dank tn, aetaeee fee aati oppor- 
poetical symbolism, nor is it possible to | tunity. 
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Patios. R.—duad, RepreseEn. R|Paxsomyr R—duad, Jupicla R, Honor’s R.—duad, Harmon’e R. 


(Cognitive, (Artistic, Hxpres- (Hope and (Reason of |\(Honor, So- (“ Vanity, So- 
Scientific.) sive, Esthetic.) Enterprise.) rights.) | cial equity.) cial harmony.”) ) 





((“ Understanding.”} (“ Imagination.”) | (“ Prudence.”) (“Passion.”) (“Affeetion.”) 
E ANALOGY. IMAGINATION, CAUTION, COURAGE. LOVE. 3 
2 


{|Memory, Jupemenr Fancy, Propriety. \Conrrivance, Cane! Cunninc, Ferocrry Amiry, KinpLingss. 


Instincts.—1. Pure. 


2. Asthetic. 





IpEA OF THE INTELLIGENT oR ANIMAL SOUL. 


or of the Spiritual. 


[pEA OF THE IystincTIVE on PercertivE ENEerey. 


3. Provisional. 


The Powers of the Animal Soul are subordinated and governed by the Powers of Reason, 


The Powers of Instinct are subordinated and governed by those of the Intelligent or Animal Soul: 


4. Antagonistic. 5. Associative. 





(See Table L., page 165. 
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tual.” 


Es *,God said, ** Let ws make man in our own image.” 
8 “You have that in your countenance which I would fain call master. 
| * Anima Mundi.” 


Authority.”— Lear. 





+*A beast without discourse of Reason.”’ 


tC: 
What’s that? 


** Intellec- 
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FRAGMENTS FROM AN UNPUBLISHED MAGAZINE. 


No. 


Tae other night we had adream. We 
had been poring all day over Adam Eagle’s 
volumes, laboriously deciphering a quaint 
essay on the moral principles of animals, in 
which the writer endeavored to prove that 
beasts possessed conscientiousness, and per- 
formed their various avocations as much from 
a sense of duty as from instinct. The writing 
was queer and cramped, and pained the 
eyes to read it. The pages were so sciled 
with mould and damp as to be entirely 
illegible in some places, and some idle 
urchin had been busy pricking architectural 
designs on the paper, some of which, though 
very ingenious in themselves, sadly interfered 
with the perusal of the manuscript. We 
grew very weary ; yes, Adam! we absolutely 
grew drowsy over thy hallowed volumes! A 
sensation of cobwebs overspread our frame ; 
a species of impalpable but tenacious thread- 
work seemed to encompass each limb, and 
weave itself around our long hair. It ap- 
peared as though a thousand busy little 
sprites were engaged in hanging a tiny 
leaden weight to each particular hair of our 
eyelashes. Little balls of sand were ap- 
parently stuffed into the corners of our eyes, 
making us blink terribly. We found our 
fingers constantly wandering over our eye- 
lids, and poking themselves into all corners 
of our face. Our moustache suffered con- 
siderable persecution. We were fidgety, 
and twirled the ends into watch-springs 
over and over again. The room was 
certainly too hot! No; it is the dress- 
ing-gown! Off goes the offending garment, 
and we luxuriate in shirt-sleeves. What 
hideously tight shoes these are! Where are 
our slippers? Of course we never can find 
any thing when we want it. The slippers 
are not to be seen. A short search after 
them enlivens us a little. We then feel a 
sudden disposition to be reflective. Our 
head rests frequently on one hand, and we 
assume a pensive attitude. It is not that 
we are sleepy! oh, no; that has gone off 
long ago. We merely wish to—wish—to— 


Il. 


in—to—to—Pshaw! this is really too ab- 
surd; dozing at this hour of night, with so 
much work before us. Nonsense! we will 
make an effort. A basin of cold water and 
a sponge will do it, and we shall be as brisk 
as a bee. We perform an ablution, and 
enter the study, endeavoring with faint suc- 
cess to look lively, as we pass the looking- 
glass. It is, however, a dreary effort. We 
notice that we Jook pale, and that our hair 
has a limp and tired aspect. There is work 
to be done, however, and we fasten our men- 
tal fangs into it furiously. It is very inter- 
esting, at least we try hard to persuade our- 
selves of the fact, and we devour it. Our 
eyebrows, however, annoy us a little, we do 
not very well know why; but we keep 
plucking at them, and passing our finger 
absently along our temples. But we still 
read on, read firmly and systematically. 
The words have sometimes an unaccount- 
able inclination to fraternize, the tail of one 
intertwining itself with the head of another, 
and the effect is rather confusing, as thus: 
“ Thenightwas-chillandcoldand-rain,” &e. It 
does not matter much, though. A little 
patience, and they will settle themselves 
down again in their proper places. The 
lamp is very moment 
it looks bright and clear, the next it is as 
dull as a New-York gas-lamp on a dark 
night, or the City-Hall clock on every night. 
Thinking it may be something in ourselves, 
we keep our eyes wide open, and stare at 
it; but the sprites are again busy hanging 
their little weights on our eyelashes, and we 
feel our lids gradually dropping. We catch 
ourselves nodding, with a convulsive jerk, 
and hem and blow our nose audibly, in 
order to drown conscience. The noise has 
the effect of terrifying a mouse, who, em- 
boldened by the silence, had come out from 
his hole, and was amusing himself with 
eating a corner off of “The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress.” We feel pleased at inspiring such 
terror. The reflective mood comes on 


annoying. One 








again; the chin drops into the hollow of 
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the hand, and we pretend to be speculating | was boundless and universal grace. 


on the origin of fear. But nod—nod— 
nod. There seems to be a swaying of the 
universe. Room, book-shelves, lamp, fur- 
tain a just equilibrium. All things get 
cloudy; but whether this arises from the | 


[7 
| 
| 
| 
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It had 
searce hovered an instant in the air, when 
the Solitary beheld it. That he did see it, 


| could only be inferred from the sudden 
niture, all rock and nod, and we alone main- | 


flaming of his eyes; for in all other respects, 


| his gaze seemed to be as distant as before. 


atmosphere, or from our hair falling into our 


eyes, we cannot tell. Mist is every where ; 
we seem to be sitting in mist; no, it isa 
sea; it looks like mist, it is so smooth and 
blue: we are 
brass nails, on 2 rep blue sea. That is, 
it is very like a sea; but it can’t be one ex- | 
actly, for a sea sin’ rocks, and all the rocks 
here are books—great, rugged folios, over 


which the waves of vapor burst and foam. | 


Presently this ocean mist divides, and the 
book-rocks clang their huge covers with a 
noise like sea-shore thunder, and an aged 
figure emerges from the sea. It 
tary. It is Adam Eagle himself. 
Anadoymene! He is clad in an old lin- 
sey-woolsey dressing-gown. Th re are pa- 
pooshes on his fe ty and his ri gh t ie d, all 
thin and withered, is stained to the bon 
with ink. His countenance is nok bl 

mild, with traces of suffering marked upo 


y pon 
it And the white hair falls back in rich 
masses from his forehead, like a cataract of 


snow. But his eyes are strange. They 
seem to behold nothing materi 


not even see me, the adorer, the worshipper 
of the seven volumes. Their gaze is illim- | 
itable. They scem to be strivine even to! 
pierce beyond the farthest | yond. They 
know no clouds or intervening mists. Th y 


spiritually tunnel mountains, and speed un- 
heeding through the valleys faraway. Wer 
we stan din; ron the outer edge of the dise 
of f Nept ul ight in the focal line of thoso 
eyes, We “aac nvi 
not us, but were piercing through us into 
backward space. While we were 
the Solitary intently, a strange murmurin 
noise, like that which one makes when one 
springs a number of book-pages, k ping 


the thumb pressed against the edges, rustled | 
around us, and again the smo th bine » Sea- 
mist divided, and straight in Adam Eagle’s 
path an angelic form, of sculptured vapor, 


rosé up an d floated buoyantly. 
mortal eyes be hol l a fairer thing, boy or 
woman, spirit or etherealized matter—we 
knew not which it was. Its beauty was not | 
of sex or form, and lay not within lines. 


sitting in an arm-chair, with | 


is the Soli- | 


Adam | 


> and 


Never did | 


It | is 


netize and compel the spirit. 


sut his eyeballs burned suddenly, and light 
seemed to scintillate from them, and m: ake 
prismatic bows against the vapory outlines 
of the apparition. His lips moved as if in 
| inward speeeh, and he extended his long, thin, 
| transparent hand, as though he would mag- 
Then the lat- 
ter seemed to smile all over, and laugh 
even in the very folds of its impalpable 
| drapery; and began with . slow even mo- 
tion to describe a great cirele. As if drawn 
| by some viewless magnetic relation, the 
Solitary glided over ‘the ndeth, blue sea- 
mist, and followed its track. With extend- 
ed hand, he glided after it in the great 
circle, burning with eagerness to iecenene 
his speed and overtake it, but restrained by 
some invisible law i ch regulated his mo- 
tion. When the beautiful spirit had de- 

ribed the great ciel e, it commenced an- 
other of less diameter than the first, and 
moved with a slightly increased velocity, 
| which communicated itself to Adam Eagle. 
The next circle was smaller still, and the 
velocity heightened. And still the disem- 

died Grace floated on before with its uni- 
versal smile, and still the Solitary pursued it 
with imprisoned eagerness. Smaller and 


| 


5 
7 
ry 


smaller grew the circles, swifter and swifter 
grew the pursuit, until at last both narrowed 
into a furious whirl. Adam’s lone white 
hair streamed back, as if some good spirit 
were yan to tear him from his vain pur- 
suit, and his - re reflective eyes vi art- 
ing from nes ekets, as though they would 
leap out ‘d 'f ten themselves upon th 
va} felt ut always, even in the last 

vift eddies of the cl when all features 
Wel ( niu I ) dim ( itline, Loe 
Shape maintain lt the same unvarying and 
tulpernel smile, that lightened its very drap- 
ery. Swift, swift; round and round. The 


where all mo- 
sps for breath, as his 


circles must end in a centre, 
tion ceases. Adam ga 
transparent fingers almost touch the object 
of his pursuit—another whirl, and they are 
spinning on one pivot. A sudden stoppage. 
| The Solits ary opens wide his arms to gr: asp 
| the Shape. The universal smile in which it 
clothed deepens into a 


sun-burst of 
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laughter; ali is brightly dim for an instant ; 
and then, Adam Eagle is alone! A moan 
breaks from his lips, as down from the up- 
per sky there fall upon his beating temples 
a few gentle snow-flakes; his head drops 
upon his breast; the smooth, blue sea-mist 
divides again, and he sinks slowly, leaving 
behind him painted on my heart a picture 
of unutterable anguish. ‘Then the rustiing 
sound breaks forth again, the book-rocks 
clang their covers like sea-shore thunder, 
and I commence sailing over the blue sea- 
mist in my brass-nailed arm-chair. The 
voyage is pleasant enough, but somehow or 
other, owing to my steering improperly with 
a paper-cutter, we run ashore upon a reef of 
book-rocks. We feel that our last moment 
is come ; the vapor of the sea-mist foams up 
about us, and our arm-chair is gradually 
sinking. We fire guns of distress with a 
gold pencil-case, and prepare a raft. But to 
our horror we discover that the blue sea- 
mist will support nothing but brass-nailed 
arm-chairs. We are slowly settling down; 
the sea-mist is on a level with our chin; 
another moment, and we are lost; when, 
oh! joy, an albatross comes floating by. 
We seize one of his wide wings, and are 
suddenly upborne into the highest heaven, 
and then dashed as suddenly against the 
earth. On recovering from the shock, we 
find that we have upset the ink-bottle, and 
are lying’ on the floor, embracing a folio 
edition of Vertol’s Knights of Malta. 

On recollecting ourselves, we found that 
we must have been asleep, and dreaming. 
And recollecting that there occurred in the 
fifth volume of Adam Eagle’s magazine a 
rather curious story connected with sleep, 
we thought we would present it to our 
readers as a pendant to the foregoing. It 
is called 


THE KING OF NODLAND 


AND 
HIS DWARF. 
SOME LITTLE ACCOUNT OF NODLAND. 


CHAPTER L 


Far away in the wide tracts of the southern 
seas lies a country called Nodland. If any of my 
readers are geographically inclined, I fear that I 
shall be quite unable to answer the usual question 
as to latitude and longitude. But when I say that 
its shores were lashed by the waves of the Pacific 
ocean, I settle its position quite as definitely as 
the objects of this little story require. Nodland 
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was a strange but beautiful country. The soil was 
rich and fertile, and the land sometimes rose into 
soft, green hills, with their summits crowned with 
fragrant trees, whose blossoms never faded. In 
other districts the surface of the soil was dotted 
all over with numberless small lakes, belted round 
and hidden from the world by tall sombre trees, 
until they looked like myriads of beautiful blue 
eyes, shaded by their long, dark lashes. There 
were some portions, too, covered with wild, savage 
forests, where the panther and hyena roared their 
lives away, and splendid birds with wings of yold 
and azure fluttered amid the trees, until it seemed 
as if the blue stars and yellow sunbeams had come 
down from heaven to make a holiday among those 
lonely woods. Yet witlfall this beauty there was 
a lifelessness around the land. The air seemed 
heavy with sleep ; the tall corn-stalks in the fields, 
and the orange trees on the sunny slopes, bowed 
their heads and nodded drowsily. The very wind 
was lazy, and seemed to blow only on compulsion. 

The inhabitants of Nodland shared in this uni- 
versal torpor. Sleep appeared to be the great 
object of existence, and sleep they did all through 
the day, and far into the night. Life with them 
had but two alternations—from the bed to the 
table; from the table to the bed. In this way a 
Nodlander was very happy. He had a king who 
was not worse than the general run of monarchs, 
the soil was fruitful, and a good nap was always 
to be had at will. Possessing these things, he 
wished for nothing more. In such a drowsy state 
of society, it may be supposed that the peo- 
ple were not much given to work. A Nodlander 
would as soon have thought of committing suicide 
as digging a hole, or planting 9 carrot. A potato 
furrow would have been a Rubicon impossible to 
get over, and all the corn in Nodland might have 
rotted in its fullness, ere one sheaf of it would have 
fallen before the scythe of those destined to con. 
sume it. Now though the soil of Nodland was fer. 
tile, it was not sufficiently generous to produce, un. 
aided, all that was requisite for the support of so 
lazy anation. It was necessary to plough, manure 
| sow it with the requisite seed, and as it was 

uite out of the question that this could be done by 
the Nodlanders, it was equally obvious that some 
body else must be got who would do it, otherwise 
the consequences to the nation at large might be 
excessively unpleasant. This was the great prin- 
ciple on which the constitution of Nodland turned 
Too lazy to labor themselves, the Nodlanders must 
have people to labor for them. But where were 
these to be had? Once every year, in the early 
spring, when the winter-hidden flowers were burst: 
ing joyously up through the soil, to meet their old 
friend the sunshine, the people of Nodland cast 
off for a brief while the constitutional lethargy 
which enchained them, and donned the sword ani 
buckler of the warrior. They formed themselve: 
into a great army, and like most lazy people they 
were brave when they were thoroughly aroused, 
and marched with much martial pomp across the 
borders of their own kingdom into the heart o! 
the neighboring country. This country was inhab- 
ited by a peaceful and industrious race called th: 
Cock-Crow Indians, who, amid the fertile valley: 
of their lofty hills, cultivated the soil and lived 
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life of pastoral innocence. They knew little of 
the use of warlike weapons, and though they were 
brave, were unhappily defenseless. The Nodland- 
ers therefore found them an easy conquest. It 
was in vain that they fled to the summits of their 
mountains, and hurled huge crags upon the heads 
of the invaders; it was in vain that they sought 


refuge in the dark caverns among the rocks, and | 


shot their feeble arrows from thence against the 
foe: their simple strategy was of no avail, when 
opposed to the art of the more cultivated Nod- 
lander, and every year brought sorrow and deso- 
lation amid the steep hills of the Cock-Crows. The 
captives which the Nodlanders brought back from 
these expeditions served to supply all their agri- 
cultural wants, and fill the mdustrial gap which 
their own indolence left unoccupied. The unhap- 
py Cock-Crows were sold by the government as 
slaves, and the honest mountaineers found them- 
selves reduced from the proud independence of 


their alpine farms, to the degrading drudgery of | 


tilling the soil for their ungrateful tyrants. His- 
torians who relate these facts, state that it was a 
piteous sight to behold the army of Nodland re- 
turning from one of these recruiting expeditions 
with a long and melancholy rank of captives in its 
train. None but the most stalwart Cock-Crows 
were selected as slaves, and it frequently hap- 
pened that whole families were dependent upon 


then could be more heart-rending than to see aged 
mothers, helpless fathers, and tender sisters weep- 
ing bitterly as they saw their only support torn 


from them? What a terrible sight to behold a wife | 


convulsed with an agony of grief, at the prospect 
of losing her hushand, in the very dawn of alltel 
happiness ! 
to the very borders of Nodland, the army would 
be accompanied by crowds of lamenting and de- 
spairing relatives, weeping and invoking curses 
upon the heads of those who had wrecked the 
happiness of their country, and scattered the ashes 
of desolation upon their hearth. Once reached the 
limits that separated the two countries, the train 
of mourners stayed their steps, and then, after a 
moment of brief agony, those that they loved best 
in the world were torn from their gaze and borne 


off into slavery. Then the unhappy destiny of the | 


Cock-Crow captives commenced. Some tilled the 


soil from morn till night ; some breathed the heavy | 


air of towns, where they manufactured goods ; oth- 
ers subdued their free mountain an. | into the 
hushed and stealthy tread of the trained domestic. 
All were employed, but it was not the free, un- 
shackled toil which strengthens soul and body. 


They were slaves, and they knew it; and that | 


knowledge made even the lightest task of their 
servitude seem heavy, and poisoned their every 
enjoyment. 


they were too lazy to do for themselves. And 
having accomplished this inroad upon their quiet 
neighbors, and carried sorrow and desolation into 
a thousand peaceful homes, they relapsed into 
their usual lethargic state, until the returning spring 
warned them again that the time was come when 
it was necessary that they should recruit their 
slave ranks. 
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| when they paid him a visit. 
| the most magnificent description enlivened the 
the labor of these youths for subsistence. What | 


Along the road for many a mile, even | 


Thus did the Nodlanders supply their | 
necessities, and force others to do for them what | 


5d5 


King Slumberous of Nodland was a great king. 
History proclaims the fact, and it must be true; 
besides, it would have been very unsuitable if he 
had not been, for Nodland was a great country. 
King Slumberous’s claims to distinction were many 
and well founded. He never taxed the people, 
except when he was in need of money. He spent 
the public funds right royally, and gave the peo- 
| ple occasional glimpses of his august person with 
unparalleled condescension. He made war upon 
a grand scale, and was never known to retire from 
the field-without leaving a mountain of corpses 
behind him. Most of those, to be sure, were bis 
| own soldiers; but that mattered little: they lost 

their lives, but the nation gained abattle, and who 
| would cavil at such an exchange? He built the 

finest palaces in the world, and it did the people’s 

hearts good to go on a fine summer's evening, be- 
| tween nap-times, and look at the outside of these 
| gorgeous edifices. The Nodlanders would slap 
their pockets at the sight, and cry proudly, “ Bless 
King Slumberous! I helped to build him that pal 
ace, and I’m as proud of it as if it was my own 
How kind of him, to be sure, to allow us to come 
and look atit every day !” 

King Slumberous did the nation credit by the 
way in which he entertained foreign potentates 
Entertainments of 





palace night and day. Gorgeous féfes, wondrous 
iluminations, and delightful hunting excursions 
occupied the royal leisure, that is waking moments, 
and the delighted people cried, “ Bless our good 
King Slumberous for showing us all these beautiful 
, things!” There were some discontented spirits in 
| Nodland, who said that the King was a humbug, 
’ 5 e 
and that the people were taxed tyrannically ; but 
| they were low, demagogical fellows, and no one 
| paid any attention tothem. There was one thing, 
| however, which above all endeared the monarch to 
| his subjects. King Slumberous was beyond all 
question the heaviest sleeper in the kingdom. This 
| stamped him at once as a remarkable man, aud 
_ the people would have done any thing for a sover- 
eign who could sleep fifty-six hours on a stretch. 
It may be supposed that with these somniferous 
| habits, King Slumberous had little time or inclina- 
tion to attend to the affairs of state. But while the 
| gracious monarch snored and dreamed, there was 
one man in his kingdom who was always wide 
awake—a man who, though born to the usual 
drowsy inheritance of his countrymen, had by 
training so far conquered his nature as to require 
| scarcely any sleep at all. This ever watchful in- 
dividual was the Lord Incubus, prime minister to 
King Slumberous, and the most hated man in all 
| Nodland. Lord Incubus was a dwarf; probably 
the most successful epitome of ugliness that nature 
ever published. With a swarthy and misshapen 
countenance, and long spidery arms, he seemed to 
| be a combination of the beetle and the monkey, 


j and possessel all the malicious cunning of the 


one, with the repulsive loathsomeness of the 
other. Even his ability was distorted. He was 
exceedingly clever, but it was a very unplea- 
sant kind of talent. No man could devise a 
new and oppressive impost better than he. No 
one could cook up the public accounts into a 
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lausible shape, or avert popular indignation by 
cana apparently liberal, but really worthless 
concession, more successfully than he. When na- 
ture bestowed upon him the faculty of telling a 


lie better than any other man in the kingdom; 
when she made him cruel, unscrupulous, and dis- | 


honest, she seemed to have designed him for a 
prime minister, and her end was fully answered. 
Incubus managed the affairs of state, as Slum- 


berous gently nodded in an intermittent slum- | 


ber; but while conducting money from the pock- 


ets of the people into the royal treasury, he had a | 
little private syphon off the main tube, which ter- | 


minated in a certain strong box in the minister's 
own palace. The people did not like Lord Incu- 
bus ; they feared him’ much and hated him more. 
Popular perception was sufficiently acute to per- 
ceive that good King Slumberous had little band in 
the oppressive system of taxation with which they 
were overwhelmed. They also saw pretty clearly 
that Incubus was making a good profit out of the 
concern, and murmurs of indignation arose through 
the land against the dwarf minister. This brood- 
ing spirit was shortly brought to a head by a move- 
ment on the part of Incubus, which shook the con- 
stitution of Nodland to its foundation. It had 
been a long time a matter of grave deliberation 
with Incubus and his ministers, as to what was 
the best means of imposing a fresh tax upon the 
people. Imposts already existed upon every avail- 
able article in the kingdom, and as there was a 
serious need of money for the reyal treasury, it be- 
eame a question of vital importance how it was to 
be raised. Many and grave were the councils held 
upon the matter. The ministers racked their 
brains in order to discover some commodity as yet 
untaxed, but in vain, and the royal treasury stood 
a very fair chance of being bankrupt. 
@ young Secretary of State (whose fortune was 
made by this one suggestion) hit upon a bright 
idea. 1t isa well-known fact that the inhabitants 
of Nodland are distinguished by a wonderful pas- 
sion for high heels to their shoes. No Nodlander 
of any position whatever would condescend to ap- 
pear in public unless his heels were removed at 
least four inches from the surface of the earth. 
Fashionable people went still farther, and elevated 
themselves to five and sometimes even six inches ; 
and to such a pitch was this fashionable eccentricity 
carried, that at the coronation of King Slumberous 
one of the ladies attached to the court was severely 
hurt, iu consequence of her having the misfortune, 
to get a fall off ofher heels. Now the young Secre- 
tary argued very properly, and with much discrim 
ination, that as the Nodlanders would almost as 
soon lose their heads as their heels, heels were a 
legitimate object for taxation. The more neces- 
sary a thing is, said he, the more it ought to be 
taxed. Superfluities can be dispensed with, but 
if you want to besure of a man’s money, tax some- 
thing that he cannot possibly do withoat. This 
proposition met with great applause, and the tax 
was finally resolved on. The ministers, however, 
did not include in their calculations the popular in- 
dignation which so sweeping a measure would ex- 
cite; and when it was proclaimed that all persons 
wishing to wear heels above one inch in height 
must pay a tax for every inch by which they ex- 
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| ceeded the proposed standard, all Nodland was 


aroused. A spirit of anarchy, which had been for 
| some time past brooding in the breasts of certain 
' demagogues, now seized the occasion to break out 
in full force, and the country flamed with rebellion. 
Meetings were held, and banners flaunted with the 
devices of “Down with Incubus!” “ High heels 
for ever!” and one represented pictorially a great 
giant, allegorical of public opinion, crushing the 
dwarf minister beneath a heel of Titanic propor- 
tions. Strangely enough, the leader of all this 
anarchical confusion was not a Nodlander by birth. 
He was a native of a neighboring island on the 
coast called Broga, and having been expelled from 
his own country for his misconduct, he sought the 
friendly shelter of Nodland, which was always open 
to the stranger. The first return he made for this 
hospitality was to stir up ill-feeling and disunion 
through the land that he lived in. He possessed a 
certain species of vulgar, brazen eloquence, that 
was yery effective with a particular class. His 
efirontery was dauntless, and his conscience, from 
systematic stretching, had become so large that it 
was capable of embracing any set of opinions from 
which the most profit was to be derived. He 
blustered largely about an article he called “ pa- 
triotism,” but which in reality meant self-interest ; 
he was, in short, one of these boid, bad men who 
was sufficiently elevated above his own low class 
to be captied by them as a leader, but who was 
too far beneath any other to be looked on in the 
light of any thing but an unpleasant pest. This 
man was called Ivned. Iyned seized the oppor- 
tunity offered by the heel-tax, with great avidity. 
He talked largely about the interests of his coun- 
try, forgetting that he was not even a citizen by 
adoption, and with his unscrupulous speeches, and 
impudent attacks on the government, raised a 
flame in the land which it took a long time to ex- 
tinguish. King Slumberous grew alarmed at this 
unusual demonstration from his subjects ; and when 
one day a sacrilegious wretch, supposed to be in 
the pay of Ivned, flung a rotten egg full in the face 
of the gracious monarch, when he was engaged in 
taking the air, he remonstrated seriously with 
Incubus as to his policy in taxing so necessary a 
portion of a Nedlander’s person as his heels. The 
dwarf promised to calm the t , but refused 
to abolish the tax. He must have money, he said, 
and money could only come from the people. The 
riots meantime grew more serious ; monster meet- 
ings were held throughoutthe land, and the nation 
seemed on the eve of a convulsion, Ivned was in 
high spirits, for there was nothing in which he de- 
lighted so much as anarchy and confusion. At 
this juncture, Incubus put in practice one of thos 
expedients for which he was celebrated. He 
caused it to be publicly announced, that in conse- 
quence of the consideration which his Majesty 
King Slumberous had for the opinions of his peo- 
ple, the odious hee! tax would be abolished. The 
people were in ecsiasic Incubus was a god, the 
preserver of the nation, and Slumberous was the 
greatest king that ever reigned. Votes of thanks 
were resolved on all over the country to the dwarf 
| premier, and a grand banquet was given to him 
by the citizens of the metropolis. Ivyned was over- 
; Whelmed with confusion, for in the general excite- 
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ment no one would listen to his insidious speeches. ) 
But amid this popular pbrensy, no one observed 
the birth of a little edict which slipped into the | 
world immediately on the heels of the proclama- | 
tion repealing the tax. Astounded by the magni- | 
tude of the concession, the people were blinded to 
every thing else ; and it was io when they awoke 
fron their dream that they discovered that they 
had all the while been quietly submitting toa sim- 
ilar impost, if possible more oppressive than the | 
heel-tax. It was nothing less than a duty levied 
upon every body who wore their own hair. “The | 
Nodlanders, being rather a vain people, scarcely | 
liked to disfigure themsclves with wiga, and the | 
people began tomurmur. But the reaction which | 
cubus had calculated on was taking place. The | 
people had exhausted their indignation in the pre- | 
vious riots, and a geueral apathy overspread them. 
Even Ivned could not get an audience, and in a| 
| 
| 
' 


g 
few months the tax was paid as willingly as any 
other. Thus the royal treasury was filled, the 
feuds between the citizens and the government | 
were healed, and the people were sold. 

I have given this little history of the events that 
happened in Nodland previous to the opening of 
my story. It is dry and tedious, but was necessary 
in order to understand perfectly what follows. 


CHAPTER If. 


rue WAY TO BUILD A PALACE. 


Ir was noon. A dead silence reigned in the 
King’s chamber, while he hinisclf slumbered amid | 
billows of down. Two Cock-Crow slaves waved | 
fans made from the feathers of the grochayo noise- 
lessly above his head, and a cool breeze, perfumed | 
in passing through the flower-clad lattices, wan- 
dered through the room. It was a luxurious apart 
ment. The floor was paved with a peculiar gran- 
ite of a delicate purple color, and susceptible of 
the highest polish. ‘The walls were lined with 
slender pillars, carved and stained in imitation of | 
palm trees, from whose lofty crowns long pendent ! 
leaves of green satin waved in the fragrant breeze. | 
In the centre of the hall an elegant fountain threw 
a silver stream of water into the air, that fell back 
again in light showers upon the rich lilies and 
sleepy water plants that were twined around the 
basin’s edge. A low, subdued, murmuring music 
wandered fitfully through the place; this was pro- 
duced by a species of water-organ which was con 
cedled beneath the fountain. Graduated streams 
of water trickled upon sonorous plates of metal, 
and produced a series of mournful but soothing | 
pare « At one end of this luxurious apartment, 
King Slumberous lay sleeping. He did not snore 
An air of calm, torpid enjoyment, glassed over his 
smooth features. His breathing was low and 
regular, and he lay in an attitude of conspicuous | 
ease. He knew how tosleep. At the other end | 
of the room, perched on a high stool, with no back | 
to lean against, or no cushion to repose on, sat the 
restless Incubus, his Majesty’s Prime Minister. The | 
small black eyes of the dwarf were fixed with a 
glitiering uneasiness upon the form of the sleeping 
King. 
to make a necklace of his long, thin legs, and 


| 
Ps 
He fidgeted on his stool, and endeavored 
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twisted his misshapen form into every imaginable 
attitude. He was evidently suffering all the pangs 
of impatience, and grunted occasionally very in- 
telligible signs of his dissatisfaction. At last, as if 
his patience was completely exhausted, he sud- 
denly sprang like a squirrel off his high stool, and 
alit with a tremendous clatter on the granite 
pavement. The Cock-Crow slaves, startled at the 
sound, let their fans fall; the music of the water- 
organ was drowned in the rude echoes that rever- 
berated through the hall; the down pillows that 
encircled royalty were suddenly disturbed, and 
King Slumberous awoke. He raised himself on 
his couch, and rubbing his eyes like any other man, 
demanded what the—no no—simply, “« what 
was the matter ¢” ; 

Incubus advanced and made a profound obei- 
sance to the King. 

“ Ah! Incubus, is that you?” said his Majesty, 
drowsily ; “ what do you want ?” 

“Money, your Majesty,” replied the dwarf la- 
conically. 

“Money ? impossible! What has become of 
the last hundred thousand bloodrops* which came 
in from the tax on ringlets ¢” 

“Spent, your Majesty ; every ounce of it—spent.” 

“Hum! is there nothing in the treasury then?” 

“Yes, your Majesty, there is one thing.” 

“ What is that ¢” 

“Invention. When every thing else has fled 
from the treasury box, invention, like hope, re- 
mains at the bottom.” 

“ What! a new tax, Incubus ‘ 
they'll stand it ¢” bh gee 

“Oh! they'll make a noise about it, and hold 
meetings, and probably attempt to assassinate 
your Majesty; but they'll pay it—oh! they’ll pay 
it in the end.” 

King Slumberous wriggled a little among his 
down pillows at this allusion of the dwarf to his 
life being imperilled, but it did not make much 
impression on him apparently, for he langhed in a 
drowsy kind way, and said: 

“Well, let us have a new tax, Incubus; I leave 
it all to you, only let me have enough of money to 
build my new palace ;” and he lay back seemingly 
with a strong intention of going off to sleep again. 

“{t is easy to say, let us have a tax,” said the 
dwarf impressively ; “ but what are we to tax?” 

“Oh! any thing—every thing—something that 


Do you think 


| the people can’t do without.” 


“ All the necessaries in the kingdom are taxed 
to the utmost.” 

“Then we must bring something into fashion, 
and when the people come to want it we will tax 
it” 

“Your Majesty is ingenious,” said the dwarf 
with a snec>; “ but the people are cunning.” 

“Tt’s a very hard case,” said the King, mourn 
fully, “ that a man has nothing left in his kingdom 
on which he can raise a little ready money. 
Couldn’t we put a tax upon life, Incubus? couldn't 
we make the people pay for the privilege of ex- 
isting ?” 

“We might do that, certainly, your Majesty; 
but what if the people refused to pay ?”’ 


* The name of a Nodland coin, equal to five dollars ef 
our money. 
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“ Kill them !” been in a place like Nodland, where every man 
“True! if they will not pay the tax, we kill | consume¢ at least fourteen hours out of the twenty- 
them. But recollect that when we kill them, | four in slumber. Every city in the land convened 


. they are not bound to pay the tax. The idea is | public meetings as soon as the oppressive edict was 


ingenious, your Majesty, but I am afraid it is not made known. Speakers ranted on platforms, and 
practicable.” ‘pti patriots began to make money. Ivned was in his 
‘What are we to do?” asked the King, sitting glory. He wrote diatribes against the King. He 
up amid his pillows with an air of ludicrous be-| foamed at the mouth in public with virtuous in- 
wilderment. “ We can’t get on without money, you | dignation. There was no word so foul, that he 
know, Incubus. There’s the Prince of Fungi, whom hesitated to fling it at the government. He de- 
I have invited to a great hunting party next week, | nounced Incubus as a public pest, and all monarchs 
and we must have funds, or we shall be positively | as liereditary evils. “What,” he would ery at 
disgraced. Incubus, you must raise the money or | some public meeting, flinging his arms aloft with 
lose your head.” frenzy, “deprive us of our natural rights! con- 
“ But, your Majesty | travene the immutable and wise designs of Provi- 
“T have said it; I give you an hour for reflec- | dence? Base and bloody tyranny! wretched and 
tion. Meanwhile, I will enjoy that of which, thank | besotted King! wicked and distorted Minister! 
Heaven, no tax can deprive me—sleep |” The seasons change. ‘To the summer succeeds the 
The dwarf made three bounds as the King ut- | winter, and earth veils in rest the quickness of her 
tered these words, and at the third his head almost | bosom; she recruits her strength with a three 
touched the pendants that hung down from the | months’ slumber, but we are not to rest, save by 
lofty ceiling. Act of Parliament! Our sleep must be legal, or 
“ Are you mad, Incubus‘ Are you distracted?” not at all. For aught we know, our dreams may 
asked the King, angry at this apparently disre- be contraband! Fellow-citizens, shall we suffer 
spectful conduct. | this? Shall we be trampled under foot, and have 
“ Yes, with joy, your Majesty ; mad with sheer | our slumbers measured out to us with an ell wand | 
joy! Ihave found a tax; I have found such a’ No! rather let our sacred constitution perish, than 
autiful impost.” | have it made the hobby-horse of such tyrants.” 
“ Ah! let us hear it; what is this tax? Come,’ In this way, and with such addresses as these, 
I am all impatience, Incubus.” | Ivned anes a flame through the land. Some 
You let it slip yourself, your Majesty, not a | people, to be sure, said that, not being a Nod- 
moment since. We will instantly lay a tax on | lander born, he had no earthly right to talk; nay, 
sleep.” that he even did not require the quantity of sleep 
. What! on sleep? tax a Nodlander’s slumbers ? | which a Nodlander required. But the mass of the 
Oh! Incubus, it will never do; it would be too people did not care who spoke, if his discourse was 
tyrannous. They could not exist without it.” well seasoned with popular blashemy and sedition. 
“They can have it by paying for it.” The state of the country grew alarming; revolt 
“ But they will rebel, Incubus !” menaced the government on every side. But In- 
“Oh, your Majesty, leave that tome. I'll man- cubus was inexorable. He appointed officers 
age them, I warrant you.” under the late act, and styled them sleep-wardens. 
“ But really, Incubus, such cruelty !” It was the duty of these men to enforce the pay- 
“ Recollect the palace, and the Prince of Fungi, | ment of the tax, and see that no person in their 
your Majesty : we must have money.” | district enjoyed more sleep than the law allowed, 
“True, true,” iauttered the King; “we must | without paying for it. Offices were established 
have money. Well, Incubus, I leave it all to you; | in every townland to grant certificates of sleep, to 
but be gentle, be gentle. Certainly, when one | those who chose to buy them, and these places 
comes to think of it, sleep is worth paying for.” | were thronged from morning till night with a 
Two minutes after this the King was fast —_—. ' crowd of discontented, murmuring citizens, who, 
Incubus laughed a low, silent, malicious laugh, , although they were plotting treason against the 
as he left the royal chamber, and betook himself , State, preferred buying their certificate in the in- 
to the office of the Secretary of State. _ terval, to being martyrs to the cause of independ- 
“There is but one man,” he muttered to him-| ence. Rebellion was brooding. A vast scheme to 
self, “ who is at all to be feared. We must muzzle | dethrone King Slumberous, murder the dwarf min- 
Ivned.” ister, and estublish an elective monarchy, was on 
The next morning Nodland was in commotion. | foot. Of course ivned was at head of it, and hoped, 
A royal edict had been published during the night, | no doubt, to win the suffrages of the people, and 
and which was found at day-break in all conspic- | be elected King. The day was fixed forthe first 
uous places, to the effect, that inasmuch as it was | demonstration, and the drowsy King Slumberous 
the sovereign will and pleasure of his gracious | stood, without knowing it, on the edge of a vol- 
Majesty King Slumberous the First, that his well- | cano. 
beloved subjects should be subject toa certain tax,| The evening before the day appointed for the 
duty and impost, which was to be levied on sleep. | breaking out of the rebellion a strange sight met 
The edict, after some further preamble, went on| the eyes of the bewildered Nodlanders. Tt was 
to say, that the maximum of sleep to be allowed | nothing less than a bulletin in the Court Journal, 
to each individual was four hours. All transgres- | announcing that Signor Ivned had, by the gracious 
sion of these limits was to be taxed as a luxury, | will of his Majesty, been appointed to the office of 
according to a scale which was therein laid down.| Lord Chamberlain. The people could not believe 
It may be imagined what the sensation must have | their eyesight. They hastened to Ivned’s house, 
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but that gentleman sent them word that he was 
too busy to see them just then, but if they had 
any complaint to make, they mi-sht put it in the 
form of a petition. His disappointed adherents 
went away muttering threats of vengeance. The 
whole conspiracy was paralyzed ata blow. Ivned 
» was no longer there to stir the sediment of public 
+ wrongs, and it began to settle down. The day 
appointed for the revolution arrived. <A few unde- 
cided groups of people were seen in the public 
squares. One or two enthusiasts endeavored to 
address the crowds, but were promptly arrested, 
and the conspirators, seeing that it was useless to 


ynéd, went back to their homes in silence. Thus 
was the great sleep-tax established. Henceforth 
Nodlanders slept according to law ; the King built 
his palace and entertained the Prince of Fungi, and 
Lord Incubus added another blossom to the crown 
of public hate which he already wore. 


a CHAPTER IIL. 

| A HUNTING EXPEDITION BY THE LAKE OF DREAMS. 
a 

> Ir was a glorious autumn morning; the tall 


shadowy trees that belted round the dark Lake of 

Dreams were gemmed here and there with spots 

of ruby and gold; the small, white clouds floated 

in the clear blue sky like sleeping sea-birds. The 

wood-wind murmured to the wave-wind an invita- 

tion to forsake the monotonous lake, and come and 
lay among the leaves. 

The Lake of Dreams, usually so silent and soli- 
tary, on this morning seemed to have actively cast 
off its gloomy torpor. Bugle notes rang through 
the rocks and the forest. The deep bay of the 
hounds echoed through the sonorous aisles of trees, 
and horsemen gaily attired flashed through the 
green vistas of the woods. King Slumberous gave 
a great hunting party that day to his guest and 
neighbor, the Prince of Fungi. 

In the middle of a large green circle, which had 
been artificially cut in the forest for the accommo- 
dation of royalty, stood King Slumberous and his 
suite, accompanied by the Prince of Fungi. Ivned 
was there too, gorgeously dressed, but bearing the 
vulgar impress of the plebeian on his countenance, 
and which all his splendor of attire could not dis- 
> guise. Incubus was there, perched on the top of a 
7 tall horse, and looking more like a wood-gnome 
who had dropped from the branches above upon 
the saddle, than any thing human. The dwarfs 

rincipal amusement was plaguing Ivned with al- 
usions to his low origin, and unexpected rise in the 
world, the topic of all others which wounded the 
Lord Chamberlain most deeply. The rest of the 
group was composed of the young nobility of the 
court, and no less than five of King Slumberous’s 
) Wives were present in palanquins to see the hunt. 
) Therivalry between these ladies amused the court 
|) not a little. Their palanquins were borne on the 
) shoulders of Cock-Crow slaves, and it was a great 
) point with each of them to endeavor to have her 

palanquin beld a few inches higher from the ground 
than the rest. Accordingly, the poor Cock-Crows 


» Were forced by the rival owners to hold the heavy 
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vehicles as high above their heads as was possible, 
and even then each lady might be seen leaning 
out, and striking her slaves on the head with 
little sticks, in order to force them to lift her half 
an inch higher. 

“ May I never sleep again,” said King Slumber- 
ous impatiently, “if we have not been here over 
half an hour without finding even a wild boar. 
This will never do.” 

“Here is a tame one, your Majesty,” replied 
Incubus, pointing to Ivned, who looked as if he 
could swallow the dwarf, horse and all. 

“He does not look active enough to promise 
good sport,” said the King, laughing heartily at the 
dwarf’s old wit. 

“ How should he be active?” said Incubus with a 
sneer; “he has been used the greater part of his 
life to lying in the mire.” 

Sound grew as red as the fallen leaves around 
him, at this bitter allusion to his birth. He raised 
himself in his stirrups, elevated his right arm, and 
assumed the menacing attitude he was once so 
famous for, when he rose to reply to some assailant 
at the demagogical meetings. But suddenly re- 
membering where he was, and his altered position, 
he let his arm drop, and glancing maliciously over 
the dwarf’s deformed person, said : 

“Whether I lay in the mire, or whether I led the 
people, I always left a better impression than you 
could make, Lord Incubus.” 

“Ha! you have it there, Incubus,” said the Prince 
of Fungi, who always thought it necessary to ex- 
ee other people’s jokes. “He alludes to your 

ing so ill-made.” 

“ And J,” said Incubus, darting a glance full of 
malice at Ivned, “alluded to his being so ill- 
begotten.” 

“Ha! you have it now, Signor Ivned,” said the 
Prince; “he means that you are low-born.” 

“ Better that, your Highness, than——” 

What this retort would have been was never 
known, for just at this moment a loud cry broke 
from a thicket close by, and every body’s attention 
was instantly drawn to the place from which it 
proceeded. 

“Let us see what all this is,” said King Slumber- 
ous, spurring his horse into the thicket ; “it sounded 
like the snarl of a hyena.” 

The rest of the party forced their way after the 
King, and as they plunged deeper and deeper into 
the wood, the cries became louder, and were ap- 
poy mingled with the low, ferocious growl of 

ounds at combat. Full of curiosity, the King and 
his suite hurried on, as fast as the thick brush- 
wood would allow, and bursting through a thick 
screen of low trees, found themselves suddenly the 
spectators of a very curious scene. 

In the centre of a small glade, two huge hounds 
belonging to the royal pack were engaged in fierce 
combat with a beautiful leopard. The latter, though 
attacked on both sides, defended itself with equal 
dexterity and courage. Its eyes gleamed like the 
wood-flames at night, and its white teeth were 
flecked with the blood of its assailants. It used its 
long,’graceful tail as a weapon of defense, and 
dealt the hounds heavy blows with it whenever 
they came within its reach. Its attitudes were so 
full of grace, its bounds so supple and elegant, and 
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its courage so indomitable, that the King could not 
restrain an exclamation of admiration. 

“ Hold off! hold off!” he cried to the hounds; 
“ where is our master of the hunt? We must have 
that leopard alive. He is a beautiful creature.” 

The hounds, awed by the King’s voice, ceased, 
their attacks, and drew off to alittle distance,where, 
with bleeding flanks, they stood and glared at their 
enemy. ‘The leopard, as soon as he found himself 
free, glanced disdainfully at the crowd of specta- 
tors, and walked slowly towards the edge of the 
thicket. 

“ Why, look, brother,” cried the Prince of Fungi, 
pointing tc him as he retreated,“ what an extraor- 
dinary circumstance! he has a steel collar round 
his neck. He must be a tame beast.” 
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This exclamation was the result of a slight 
movement on the part of Pina, thereby disclosing 
a maimed and shattered leg, which easily accounted 
for her apparent breach of trust. The youth 
seemed as much grieved as if it had been his own 
limb that had been wounded, and hung over his pet 
with an air of touching grief. 

“The animal defended you bravely,” said the 
King. “It was in a combat with two of my blood 
hounds that she received that wound.” 

“ Poor, faithful Pina!’ muttered the youth. 

“ But you have not answered for yourself,” per- 
sisted Incubus, who smelled a mystery as a beagle 
would a hare. “ What do you here; and what is 
your name {” 

“Tam called Zoy,” said the youth suddenly. 





“So he has, by Somnus!” cried the King. “ Let 
us follow him.I must havehim for my menagerie.” 
The leopard, when he saw himself pursued by 
the King, turned round and showed his teeth as if 
expecting an attack; but finding that the King 
stopped too, he again went his way towards the 


thicket. When he arrived at the edge, he stopped | 


at what seemed to be a heap of dead leaves, and 
smelled carefully allround. He then lay down. 
“T see a man!” cried Incubus; “I see a man 
half covered with leaves, near te where the leo- 
pard is lying. The beast has killed somebody.” 
“Tf he has, he shall suffer for it.” said the King, 
dismounting. Then, drawing his sword, he cau- 
tiously approached the spot indicated by the dwarf. 
The leopard did not move, and as the King drew 
nearer he saw that the animal was lying with his 
head resting on the chest of a man whose form was 
half concealed in the dry leaves. He never took 


his eye off of the King for a moment, and was— 
ready in an instant to act on either the offensive or , 


defensive. The King gazed curiously at the man 
thns strangely guarded, and then beckoned to 
some of his suite to come closer. 

“The man is asleep,” said he, as Incubus cau- 
tiously drew near. 

* What! a man asleep in the royal forest !” cried 
the dwarf. “We must see whether he has got his 
certificate.” 

So saying, the dwarf stooped down, and flung a 
sinall pebble at the sleeping man, who awoke with 
a sudden start, and gazed round with a bewildered 
air at finding himself in the centre of so brilliant a 
throng of people. 

“What is your name; and what do you here ?” 
asked Incubus, in a tone of authority. 

The man—or rather youth, for he did not seem 
more than nineteen years of age—stared in aston- 
ishment for a few moments, and said in a weak 
voice : 

“T was faint with travel, and lay down to 
sleep. Pina, here, promised to watch over me 
while I slumbered, but she has betrayed Ler 
trust ;” and he looked reproachfully at the leopard, 
which still Jay in the same position, The animal, 
as if it understood its master, gave a low moan, 
aud turned its large eyes pleadingly towards him. 
“What ails thee, Pina?” he continued, laying, bis 
hand gently on its head ; “ what ails thee? Do not 
grieve; I am not angry with thee ; but stay—what 
aay Oh! how did this happen to thee, dear 

ina 


“Zoy! why, that must be a Cock-Crow name. 
Are yon one of that nation?” 

“Tam.” 

“ Whose slave are you?” 

“Tam no man’s slave!” and the youth looked 
at Incubus with a proud glance. 

“A Cock-eCrow in Nodland, and not a slave! 
| By my faith, this is strange. Where is your sleep. 

certificate ?” 
| “What certificate? I have none.” 

“ Do you not know that any man sleeping with- 
| out a certificate is liable to be imprisoned for life! 
| at least according to the act passed by his gra: 
| cious Majesty the King here ;” and Incubus nodded 
‘at King Slumberous as he spoke. 
| ‘The youth caught at the word. 
| Ts this the King?” he asked eagerly, and quite 
| forgetting poor Pina’s wounded leg in his anxiety 
| to learn. 

“T am the King.” said his Majesty ; “ what want 
you?” 

“Justice! your Majesty, justice!” cried the 
| youth, throwing himself at the King’s feet. “I ask 

for justice.” 

“ A downright insult to the King’s prime minister, 
said Ivned to the Prince of Fungi, in a tone loud 
enough for Incubus to hear it. 

“Ha! there’s at you, Incubus,” cried the Prince, 
explaining as usual; “he means that while you are 
at the head of affairs, there is little use in asking 
for such a thing.” 

“In what way have you been aggrieved, young 
man?” asked the King gently. 

“Thad a bride, your Majesty, a dear bride, the 
| only creature in life I cared for, except Pina there 
we lived together in a little cottage in our ow 
country ; we were very happy and knew no care 
I hunted for our living, and we had plenty of ven 
ison drying over our chimney, and Pina—poor Pins 
there, used to hunt down a deer or two for uw 
whenever we were out of meat.” 

Pina waved her tufted tail gently, as if she took 
some pleasure in these reminiscences of her spor: 
ing exploits. 

“Well, your Majesty, we were very happy, as ! 
say, until one day we saw a great army coming 


saw my neighbors hurrying away to hide them 


onus, Well, I caught up my bride in my arms 
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twenty or thirty soldiers, who fell upon me; and | Slumberous for giving Zoy to him as a slave, but 
though Pina there and I fought hard, we were | was of course obliged to obey the royal mandate, 
overpowered and both left for dead, and when [| gave his new acquisition in charge to two of his 


ragovered my senses I found my bride gone—torn | 
from me—torn off into slavery; she that had never 
soiled her hands with work in her life! Oh! your 
Majesty! give me back my bride, give me — 
or let me work by her side. It is a cruel, cruel 
system !” and the youth wept bitterly. 

“ My friend!” said King Slumberous solemnly, 
“the Cock-Crow question 1s one that we never dis- 
cuss. What was your bride’s name ¢” 

“She was called Lereena, your Majesty; but she 
would be easily known by her beauty.” 





“ Lereena!” exclaimed Incubus starting; “that 


attendants, with whispered directions that the 
moment they reached his palace, they were to 
confine the youth in the eastern dungeon, and on 
no account to allow him to be seen by any one 
about his residence. So Zoy, after making a pro- 
found obeisance to the King,a giving a farewell 
glance at poor Pina, whose broxen leg the hunts- 
man was binding up, set off for the dwarfs palace 
between his two ferocious-looking guards. 

Then the bugle sounded once more; the hounds 
bayed through the deep woods, the King mounted 
his horse, Incubus commenced his verbal attacks 
on Ivned, while the Prince of Fungi continued his 


“Yes! Lereena. Oh! do you know any thing | explanations, and the whole cavalcade swept from 


was her name then ?” | 


of her, sir? is she still alive ¢” 


the scene, leaving the spot, which was a moment 


“No, no, the name merely struck me as being | before brilliant with golden trappings and waving 


a strange one, that is all. 


I know nothing of her, | plumes, to its original silence. 


And the leaves 


[assure you. Your Majesty had better send this | that dared not fall before in the presence of ma- 


fellow to prison, for being without his sleep certifi- 
cate,” whispered the dwarf in a low voice to the 
King. ‘The example is worth making.” 

“T leave all these things to you, Incubus,” replied 
the King; then turning to Zoy: “ You will have to 
be a slave, young man. It is'the law. But I will 
cause inquiries to be made after Lereena, and if she 
can be discovered, you shall be placed in the same 
household.” 

“Heaven bless your Majesty!” cried poor Zoy, 
as much delighted as if he received a court ap- 
pointment instead of being doomed to captivity. 





“T will work better than any Cock-Crow in Nod- 
land, if I am rear my Lereena.” 

“Your leopard there ¢” 

“Poor Pina!” said Zoy, turning tenderly to her, | 
“she has broken her leg. Your Majesty will let | 
her remain with me—will you not# She is the 
only one now that loves me.” 

“Pina shall be cared for,” answered the King, 
“but she cannot remain with you. She shall be 
attached to the palace. My favorite wife wants a 
pet, and this beautiful leopard will be sure to 
please her. Incubus, attach this young man to 
your body of slaves; and, in the interval, institute 
inquiries about his bride Lereena.” 

“But, your Majesty! I have not room;” and 
the dwarf looked any thing but pleased at this 
arrangemennt. 

“T have said it,” rejoined the King, with oriental 
significance. 

Zoy, when he heard that Pina was to be sepa- 
rated from him, turned sadly away, and large tears 
rolled down his smooth, youthful cheeks. He 
stooped down and kissed the wounded animal, 
while his chest might be seen heaving with sup- 
pressed sobs. “Pina,” he whispered, as if he fan- 
cied that she was imbued with intelligence equal 
to his own; “Pina, you will be free, when I am 
in captivity; make use of your liberty, Pina, as I 
would make use of mine, if [had it. Seek out our 
Lereena !” 

#4Pina raised her large, soft eyes to his face, as if 
she fully understood what he said, and accepted 
the task which he had assigned to her. 

_Incubus, who, for some reason best known to 
himself, did not appear at all obliged to King 
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jesty, now rained down in brown myriads from 
the boughs; the wild birds peeped forth from 
their coverts, lost in wonder at the strange beings 
who had just disturbed their solitude, and the 
timid heart of the hidden deer regained its usual 
pulse, as it heard the frightful voice of man no 
longer. 


CHAPTER IV. 
LEREENA, 


Tuer palace of the dwarf minister was situated 
in the suburb, A more delightful spot can 
scarcely be imagined. Beautiful grounds extend- 
ed about the house, which was built of the finest 
red and white marble. Fountains hidden among 
the trees sent a soothing murmur through the 
shadowy walks with which the place was traversed, 
and all through the domain were scattered the most 
luxurious apparatus for slumber that the ingenuity 
of a people who made sleep the principal object 
of their existence could contrive. Sometimes it 
was a swing which hung from the summit of some 
sturdy oak, and which oscillated gently with the 
breeze that played among the branches. Another 
was a cool grotto, where couches of moss and fra- 
grant herbs invited the indolent and the weary to 
a perfumed repose. Or it might be a delicious ar- 
bor cunningly contrived, in the very heart of some 
great tree, screened round by faintly rustling 
leaves, and guarded by sentinel birds of a peculiar 
species, that were fond of such trees, and who, sit- 
ting motionless among the boughs, emitted all day 
long a low, stream-like note, like an olian harp 
played beneath the waves. 

The interior of the palace was not less enchant- 
ing. Fountains played in the centre of the rooms, 
each of which opened into a conservatory devoted 
to the culture of a certain species of plant. Beau- 
tiful birds, tamed and highly trained, flew among 
the graceful leaves and blossoms, and every possi- 
ble description of couch was scattered through the 
apartments, 

It was evening. The sun was setting above the 
dark crests of a grove of chestnuts, and pouring his 
blood-red beams through the lofty window of 
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stained glass which decorated one end of a room 
in the palace called “the Chamber of Poppies.” 
Through this room a heavy narcotic odor diffused 
itself from an adjoining conservatory, which was 
filled with every species of soporific plant—an 
odor that merely soothed the nerves, or produced 
complete slumber, according ascertain glass valves 
which formed a means of atmospheric communi- 
cation were either closed or open. A fountain of 
delicate pink water played in the centre of the 
chamber, and its spray, lit by the crimson light of 
the sunbeams, assumed an aspect of prismatic 
splendor. Here, reclining on cushions of green vel- 
vet whose pile was so high that it resembled moss 
more than any artificial fabric, reposed Lord Incu- 
bus. At his feet, with a species of ivory mando- 
line in her hand, reclined a young girl of the most 
exquisite beauty. Her features were regular, and 


her complexion pale; and with eyes of the most | 


lustrous darkness she combined the rare beauty of 
tresses that seemed like a mass of spider-webs 
dyed in liquid sunlight. 

She was looking very sad and melancholy. Her 
mandoline lay in a listless hand, and she gazed at 


the sun that was sinking below the tree-tops as if | 


she wished that she could die with it. 

“Lereena!” said Incubus, gazing at her with a 
hideous leer of affection, “ you look sad and melan- 
choly. This must not be, or I shall cease to love 
you!” and the misshapen wretch laughed as if 
that would be one of the greatest of misfortunes, 

The girl cast a glance of ineffable loathing at 
him, and sighed deeply. 

“Ah! you sigh, Lereena!” the dwarf continued. 
“ What is this secret grief? Are you lamenting the 
absent Pina ? or, perhaps, it is the handsome Zoy 
for whom you are pining?” 

Lereena started. 

“ Pina—Zoy !” she exclaimed earnestly ; “ where 
did you learn those names? Do you know aught 
about them? Oh, tell me, for pity’s sake, teli 
about my husband !” 

“ What charming conjugal affection!” cried In- 
cubus, with affected enthusiasm. “ What a pity 
that so faithfu! a pair should have been ever sepa- 
rated !” 

“And my dear faithful Pina! Oh, if she were 
here, none would dare confine or insult me. She 
would avenge every dastardly glance ;” and as 
she uttered these words she dashed her mandoline 
passionately on the marble pavement, where it 
shivered into a thousand fragments. 


mud 


“How beautiful she looks in a passion!” mur- | 


mured the dwarf to himself, in a tone of sneering 
admiration. “I like her beauty even better than 
when it is in repose.” 

“ What do you know about my Zoy f” cried Le- 


reena, turning round suddenly and casting a fierce | 


giance at her companion. “ You have by thi. 
mention of these names roused all that was brood- 
iug in my heart; take care that it does not over- 
flow and sweep you into the nothing from which 
you should never have emerged.” 

If Lereena imagined that by this violence 
she was going to overawe Incubus, she was sadly 
mistaken. The dwarf was far too cool and self- 
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that fear incapacitated one from taking proper care 
of one’s self. So when Lereena stood before him, 
with flashing eye and advanced foot, and one hand 
grasping a small dagger that hung at her girgle, 
he only laughed and emitted the species of sound 
that one would use to an irritated cat. 

“ Be quiet, Lereena, will you ?” he said contempt 
uously. “Sit down there; I have something to 
say to you.” 

Lereena bit her lip, but obeyed him. 

“ Now,” continued Incubus, settling himself amid 
his pillows, “as you have imagined, I do know 
something about your handsome Zoy, and your 
dear faithful Pina. In fact, I may say, I know a 
good deal about them.” 

Lereena’s eyes flashed, and she looked for an in- 
stant as if she was about to spring on him. She 





restrained herself, however, and contented herself 
with tearing the red and biue beads off of her 
| slippers. 

“TI know,” went on the dwarf, “that Zoy is in 
prison, and will perhaps remain there for life.” 

“ Zoy in prison! oh, what has he done ?” 

“Simply this. He came on a wild-goose chase 
in search of you. He was found slumbering in the 
royal forest without a sleep certificate, and you 
know that the punishment for that, in a Cock-Crow, 
is imprisonment for life.” 
| This was a pure invention of the dwarf’s, for 
Zoy was at that moment working in the farm- 
yard, and there was no such punishment attached 
to sleeping without a certificate—a fine was all 
that the law exacted in such cases. But the false- 
hood had its full effect on poor Lereena, and shx 
covered her face with her hands and wept bitterly 

“ Now,” continued Incubus, his eyes twinkling 
with pleasure at the sight of such grief, “I will 
restore Zoy to liberty, and also take dear, faithful 
| Pina out of the nasty, filthy menagerie where sh: 
is confineé in company with a wolf and thre: 
| owls.” 
| You will!” cried Lereena, overcome with joy. 
| Qh, I will bless you on one condition,” said the 
| dwarf in a solemn tone. “ You know that I have 
| long tried to win your love.” 

“Wretch!” cried Lereena, starting from him as 
| one does from a snake when one’s feet are bare. 
“The time is now come. You are my slave; | 
| bought you. Well, I want you to be something 
| dearer tome, Love me, Lereena, and Zoy shall be 
| free to-night, and Pina shall again gambol at your 
| side and be at once your plaything and protector.” 
“And forget my husband, my beautiful Zoy | 
| No, no, my Lord Ineabus. You have it in your 
| power to make me draw water and hew wood, but 
| to make me love you is-beyond your will!” 
| “You will not consent, then? 

“Never! never! never!” 

| “You will think better of it. If you do not, 

| fair Lereena, you will feel my vengeance. I leave 

| you here to think over my offer. I will returt in 
half an hour, and if you still refuse, why, we shall 

see.” ' 

| And with a horrid laugh the dwarf skipped up 

| from his cushions, and locking the door behind 

| him, was gone before Lereena could gather breath 


| 
} 
| 
\ 
' 
| 
} 





possessed ever to feel absolute fear. He was | to reply. 
brave on philosophical principles, because he knew The moment the monster was out of sight, al! 
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the pride that had supported her gave way. She 
buried her head among the cushions and wept bit- | 
terly. Almost unwillingly, her fancy went back te 
the times when she lived a pure, happy life with 
her Zoy, among the mountains. She thought of 
the anxious watches she spent when he was out 
hunting the deer with Pina, and wild infantine joy 
when he returned laden with spoil, Her pleasures 
were few, but each one was so fresh and unpalling 
that they were worth a whole year of city joys; 
and all this pure delicious rat ao had been in a 
single day violently exchanged for the basest slav- 
ery. It wasno wonder that poor Lereena should 
twist her fingers in her beautiful silken hair, and 
writhe among the cushions like one in the agonies 
of death. 

She lay ina sort of stupor, the consequence of | 
intense excitement. A low murmur rang through | 
the room, and shaped itself into a melody. Le- | 
reena scarce listened at first, but presently it | 
seemed to fall! more definitely on her ear. She’! 
raised herself from amid the soft pillows, and the | 
following words were heard in a sort of whisper- 
song, With afi accompaniment so aérial and spirit- 
ual that one might imagine it some angel playing 
upon a lyre whose strings were sunbeams: 


| 

| 

| 

“ Lereena, Lereena, the finger of dawn | 
Has opened the lids of the night, | 


And I must be gone to the hills where the fawn 
Flies along like some vapory sprite. 
But e’er I depart 
There’s a voice at my heart, 
Which whispers to me soft and low— 
Lereena, Leerena, 
Like scent of verbena, 
Will’your kiss be to me ere I go{ 
Lereena ! 
My queen, ah! 
You'll give me a kiss ere I go! 





“ Lereena, Lereena, the flame dripping Sun 
Is kissing the lips of the sky ; 
The white mists fling down, to each mountain- 
ous crown, 
Moist kisses; why not you and I 
I'm off to the hill 
Where the vapors are chill ; 
Pil want something warm ‘midst the snow. 
Then Lereena, Lereena, 
My eweet little queen, ah! 
You'll give me a kiss ere I go— 
Lereena, 
Sweet queen, ah! 
Give one little kiss ere I go!” 
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save for the first three days after my apprehension 
in the forest. I have been working in the farm- 
yard for the last month.” 

“ What a dreadful liar that wretch Incubus is!” 
cried Lereena; “he told me that you were in 
prison, and would be condemned to confinement 
for life in consequence of being found asleep in 
the forest without a certificate; and he offered to 
have you released, if—if—I would love him.” 

“The monster!” said Zoy, grinding his teeth ; 
“he will rue this. I have something to tell you 
about Incubus. You know a man of the name of 
Ivned.” 

“The Lord Chamberlain ?” 

“The same. Well, Ivned has received intelli- 
gence that Incubus intends to disgrace him with 
the King and deprive him of his office. Now he 
intends to be beforehand with the dwarf. A vast 
conspiracy is on foot, of which he is the head, to 
remodel the constitution, appoint new ministers, 
do away with the oppressive taxation, and liberate 
" The 
first step will be taken this evening. The dwarf 
must die.” 

“T would plead for his life, Zoy ; but while he 
lives, we can never hope for happiness. Let him 
die. But we must be cautious. He will return 
here in a few minutes, to learn my answer to his 
infamous proposal. He must not find you here, or 
you are lost. By the way, how did you find 
met 


“Ivyned led me here. The dwarf is about to 
return, you say. So much the better. You must 
keep him in conversation, Lereena.” 

“Zoy! you surely would not—here, in my pres- 
ence! Besides, if you fail, you will be executed.” 

“T will run no risk, Lereena; the execution of 
the plan is confided to one who is irresponsible to 





| human law.” 


A low whistle sounded outside in the conserva- 
tory, and with a farewell embrace, Zoy glided 
hastily through the door leading to his retreat, al- 


| most at the same moment that Incubus entered by 


another. 

“Ha! my fair Lereena,” exclaimed Incubus, ad- 
“ you look 
as bright as a May morning—a fair augury for my 
hopes. Come; you have reflected, and will lis- 
ten to reason.” So saying, he endeavored to pass 
his hand round her waist. 

“Unband me, monster!” she exclaimed, strug- 
gling to escape from his grasp; “ unhand me, or 
you will rue it.” 

” “Come, this is 


era 
eh 


childishness,” said 


Incubus, 
“TIT will not be 


| bafiled—by Heaven, I will not ;” and he wound his 


“Zoy! Zoy! my own Zoy!”" cried Lereena | 
passionately, as the low notes of the last phrase 
died away. “Oh! come to me! speak to me!” 

The doors that separated the conservatory from 
the room in which she was, opened gently, and | 
amid a stream of narcotic perfume, which flowed | 
from the plants with which it was filled, young | 
Zoy glided into the arms of his bride. After the | 
first passionate caresses had exhausted themselves, | 
and they found words to speak, Lereena asked the | 
youth how he had escaped from prison. 

“Prison!” echoed Zoy. “1 was in no prison, 


long nervous arms around her like a cord, 

“ Help, help!” cried Lereena, renderé d utterly 
powerless by the sinewy grasp of her assailant. 

“Hush!” cried the dwarf; “ you will be heard.” 

At this moment a strange sound rang through 
the room; the glass in the conservatory was 
heard to break, and a swift rushing, like that of 
an embodied storm, succeeded. Lereena tutned 
her eves for an instant in the direction of the 
sound. and to her she saw speeding with great 
bounds tarough the twilight, a huge animal, with 
glaring eyes, and tail that swept around like a 
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pine branch tossed in the tempest. Two leaps 
more, and the ferocious animal had fastened its 
claws firmly between the shoulders of the dwarf. 
“My God! what is this?” cried Incubus, as he 
found this unexpected burden on his shoulders ; 
and loosing his grasp of Lereena, he staggered 
back, making furious efforts to free himself from 
his new assailant. Lereena, in the confusion of 
the moment, fancying that her last hour was 
come, veiled her face, and sank upon her knees. 
Meanwhile, the struggle between the dwarf and 
the leopard continued. Incubus, though deform- 
ed, was muscular, sinewy, and wonderfully active, 
and now fought more like a wild beast than a hu- 
man being. The leopard still retained its original 
position between his shoulders, striving to drive its 
powerful white fangs into his vertebrze, while In- 
cubus rolled on the floor, and twisted his body 
round and round in the attempt to strangle his 
indomitable antagonist. They rolled about inex- 
tricatlly mingled, and every now and then the 
dwarf’s long legs or thin arms would be tossed 
aloft in the air, in the frantic attempt to grasp some | 
vital part of the animal. Then the leopard would 
lash its tail, and taking a deeper hold with its 
talons, bury its fangs into the dwarf’s sinewy 
neck. All this took place in perfect silence, 
broken now and then by a hoarse, guttural cry of 
despair and agony from Incubus, which the leop- 
ord would answer with a short impatient growl, 
as if he was enraged that the struggle should be 
so protracted. At length the dwarf’s strength 
seemed to be exhausted; his wild contortions 
ceased, and helay motionless on the floor with the 
leopard scutes upon his body. He was not yet 
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dead: for a second or two all sound of combat | 
ceased, and in the silence might be heard his | 
heavy, stertorous breathing. The leopard then 
suddenly raised his head, and seemed for an in- | 
-stant about tb forsake his prey, but the next in- 
stant his wide jaws opened; an agonized shriek 
burst from the dwarf—a dull sound, like the erack- 
ing of rotten wood, washeard. Incubus’s body was 
suddenly contracted into a lump, by some power- 
ful action of the muscles—then it quivered, 
straightened out again, and all was still. 

The leopard lingered for a moment, raised his 
head, and looked steadfastly at the body, then 
leaped with a graceful swinging bound on to the 
floor, and coming to where Lereena knelt, crouched 

vitself at her feet. 

The door of the conservatory opened cautiously, 
and two men entered with a stealthy step. One 
was Zoy, the other [vned. 

“Tt is all over,” said Iyned, pointing to the 
dwarf’s body, which lay in a heap on the floor. 

*“ The monster will offend society no longer.” 

“We must lose no time,” answered Zoy ; “ where 
is Lereena!” 

“There she is,” replied Ivned, “ kneeling at the 
base of that pillar, with the leopard crouched at 
her feet.” 

“Lereena!” cried Zoy, “rejoice with us; our 
enemy is dead. See! our dear Pina has avenged 
us both.” 

But Lereena did not reply, and when Zoy has- 

‘tened up to her and unfastened the folds of her veil, 





he discovered that she had fainted. A few drops 
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of the icy water in the fountain, sprinkled upon 
her forehead, soon brought her to, and all he: 
fears vanished when she recognized in the fierce 
animal, that she saw bounding through the gloom, 
her faithful and affectionate Pina. 

Ivned now explained that there was no time to 
lose. In the death of the dwarf, the first step had 
been taken, and it was necessary to follow it up 
immediately. The conspirators were assembled 
in a large body outside Incubus’s palace, and only 
awaited the signal from Iyned to march on the 
King’s residence and demand the restitution of 
their rights and the abolishment of the sleep-tax. 
So without any more delay, Lereena, Zoy, and the 
demagogue hastened from the palace, followed by 
Pina, whose jaws were still smeared with the blood 
of the dwarf, and joined the multitude outside. 
Here Ivned made one of his violent speeches 
against the tyranny of the government ; pledged 
himself to head the people when they went to de- 
mand their privileges =e the King, and in the 
conclusion ‘threw out an indefinite, but sufficiently 
tangible hint, that now as the dwarf-premier was 
dead, owing to ae accidental encounter with a wild 
animal that had escaped from the King’s mena- 
gerie, the best thing the King could do would be 
to place him, Ivned, in his place, and the best thing 
that the people could do was te insist upon its 
being done. As there were a great many allusions 
in this speech to the greatness of Nodland and 
Nodlanders in general, the people applauded ; but 
when Ivned alluded to the enfranchisement of the 
Cock-Crows, a deadly silence fell over the multi- 
tude. Man looked at man, as if each feared the 
other. They cast their eyes upon the ground, put 
their hands in their pockets, and pursed up their 
lips into little funnels, but not a word was spoker. 
As King Slumberous truly said, “ the Cock-Crow 
question was never discussed in Nodland.” 

Ivned, when he saw this, turned to Zoy and 
Lereena, who stood near him, and shrugging his 
shoulders, whispered something in their ears ; what- 
ever it was, it had the effect of producing their im- 
mediate departure. 

“Come!” said Zoy to his young bride, “let us 
fly from this accursed country while there is yet 
time; we should never be any thing but slaves 
here, while if we go far in among the hills of our 
own dear land, we will live poor, unmolested and 
free. Leave Ivned to mingle in the stormy whirl- 
pool of politics; the day will perhaps come, when 
he will be glad to exchange his tedious honors for 
our peaceful obscurity.” 

So saying, the Cock-Crow, followed by his bride 
and Pina, stole unobserved through the crowd 
while it was palpitating under the influence of some 
fiery sentence of Ivned’s, and taking immediately 
to the fields, struck out for the borders of the Cock- 
Crow country. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE END OF THE DEMAGOGUE, 


Ir was a bright morning in spring, the wind 
blew freshly down the deep ravines, and the eagles 
that hung in the light-blue atmosphere, swung to 
and fro upon its currents. A little cottage stood 
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nestled on the side of the hill, into a piece of green | politics for ever. When you fled from Nodland I 

asture, which was shaded gently off into in-| was in a fair way to greatness. I made the King 
closures, filled with springing corn. A waterfall | submit to my terms. The sleep-tax was abolished, 
on one side flashed through the foliage of some | and every burgher and mechanic in the nation was 
live oaks that backed the house, while on the other | my friend. Trade improved, because every body 
a small patch, evidently sacred to Vertumnus, | was more attentive than when they had to pay 
blushed with all the flowers that spring could call | for their sleep. That commodity being taxed, 
up from the half-awakened earth. Outside the | people thought that they were extravagant if they 
door of the cottage, and basking in the morning | did not take the value of their money ; the conse- 


sunbeams, lay a beautiful leopard stretched at full | 
length, while a ruddy bronze-skinned youth was 
standing close by, leaning on a spear. Presently 
a young girl issued from the cottage, with a leath- 
ern belt in her hand, to which were attached hooks 


to which the huntsman attached the slaughtered 
game; this she fastened around the waist of the 
sees and then twining her arms around his neck, | 


eaned against him, and turned her eyes lovingly 
upon his youthful face. It was a charming pic- 
ture of young, unsatisfied love—she nestling in 


close to him asif she would work her way into his | 


heart, and he enjoying the luxurious pleasure of 


euch gentle demonstrations, without at the same | 


time forfeiting the peculiar dignity of his sex. 


“At what hour will you return, dear Zoy ?” | 


asked the girl in a low tone, that expressed some- 
thing more than the question. 

“Oh! I shall not be long, Lereena, If Pina 
there is not too lazy, we shall have a fat deer in 
less than an hour.” 


Pina gave a slight switch of her tail, as if to | 


show that there was yet a portion of animal ener- 
gy in her that had not evaporated in the hot sun- 
shine. 


“Who is that ascending the hill, dear Zoy ?” 


asked Lereena, pointing to the distant figure of a | 
man, who was slowly coming up the ravine. “ 1 | 
| be very happy here, I know.” 


never see a stranger, that fear does not riot in my 
heart, lest it may be those horrid Nodlanders who 
have come to bear us into slavery.” 

“Fear not!” said Zoy, grasping his spear with : 
savage glance. “You will die by my hand, Le- 
reena, before another manacle binds your arm.” 

“ There is something familiar in the appearance 
of this stranger!” said Lereena, scanning the ap- 
proaching individual rather anxiously ; “but he 
appears very faint and weary, and his clothes are 
in tatters. 
your arm; he is weak.” 

“Why,” cried Zoy, rushing down to meet the 


stranger, “it is Iyned! what can have brought him | 
! are content to settle down as one of us; 
| the deer, instead of pursuing popular opinion ; to 
| cultivate muscle instead of cunning, and to change 


here {” 

Pina opened one eye on the strength of all this 
hnbbub, but seeing only her master and an old tat- 
tered beggar, she wisely concluded that any active 


measures on her part would be out of place, and | 
| shall be honored among us.” 


closing it again resumed her slumbers. 

It was Ivned. But how changed from the brisk 
favorite of fortune, whom Zoy had left leading a 
whole nation! He was thin and gray. His eye, 
once so bold and unquellable, was now sunken and 
unsteady. 
clothes were in tatters, and it would have been 
indeed impossible to recognize in him the daring, 
reckless demagogue, for whom no task was too 
dificult and no assertion too impudent. 

—*“ Ah!” said he, when in the evening he was 
seated ut the fire in Zoy’s cottage, “I forswear 


j sleep before. 
this was réformed, and the commerce of Nodland 


| to him after his usual manner. 
| Severe one, and his Majesty never forgave me. 
| But a short time afterwards I was accused of high 


; no 
| you cannot live in peace, and must have excite- 
Go to him, Zoy, and help him with | 
| native island. 


His gait was feeble and tottering ; his | 


quence was, they slept the full legal allowance, 
which was several hours more than they used to 
But under my administration all 


recovered from its lethargy. I found the King a 
feeble man, and I ruled him judiciously. I made 
him do exactly what I liked, but those measures 
were always for the good of the people. I conse- 
quently became a popular favorite, and when the 
King and I drove out together, twice as many peo- 
ple cried, ‘ Long life to Ivned, as to King Slumber- 
ous.” 

“Hum!” said Zoy, in rather a disapproving 
tone. 

“Well, one day I made a covert snecr at the 
King, which I never intended he should see, and 
which he never would save seen if it had not been 
for the Prince of Fungi, who explained the satire 
The joke was a 


treason, and of entering into a plot to dethrone the 
King, and place myself in his stead. I was inno- 
cent, but I was imprisoned. However, by the aid 
of some gold, I effected my escape, and here I am 
in this delightful rural retreat of yours, among a 
new people where all is innocence, and who only 


want a scientific constitution to be perfect. I shall 


“] think not,” said Zoy gravely, “if your happi- 
ness lies, as it did once, in political turmoil and 
endless quarrel. Listen to me, Ivned: We are an 
innocent people,we Cock-Crows; we have retired up 
into these hills which are beyond the reach of the 
Nodlanders, and we intend to retain our purity. 
We want no brawling demagogues here ; we have 
politics, therefore we want no politicians. If 


ment and dissension, return to Nodland or to your 
Your speeches here will not be 
listened to, and your appeals against tyranny will 
goSfor nothing, for every one is free. But if you 
to bunt 


your political baton into a huntsman’s spear, then 
we will give you the welcome of a man, and you 


“ You are very kind,” said Ivned bitterly, “ but 
I will not trespass upon the hospitality of a coun- 
try that prescribes rules to its guest. I will re- 
turn to Nodland, where a scaffold or a throne 
awaits me: either is preferable to your pastoral 
obscurity.” 

So saying, Ivned arose, and shaking the dust 
from off his feet, passed out of the house. Zoy 
made no effort to detain him, but turning to Le- 
reena, he kissed her, and said, “I am sorry, but 
perhaps it isas well. He could not live in peace,. 
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and our country is better without him. He is a 
dangerous man ” 

And the husband and wife again embraced; and 
Pina waved her tail gently, until she found that 
she was waving it into the fire and burning it, 
when she got up and went growling to the other 
end of the room ; and the deer hung from the raft- 
ers; and the noise of the waterfall at the back 
stole soothingly in through the half-opened win- 
dow; and all was still and peaceful; and amid 
this peace, with the hope that it never was dis- 
turbed, we leave Zoy and Lereena. 

“There is nothing new under the sun.” 
Inventions that burst upon the world every 
day as astounding novelties, turn out to 
have lived, died, and been buried in the 
times of the Phoenicians or Carthaginians. 
Tailors issue new garments, the models of 
which have been drawn from the apparel 
of the Greeks and Romans. Theories are 
developed, which on examination are found 
to be mere fragments of Plato or Socrates, 
rehashed and garnished with a little modern 
cant. Mesmerism and its operations are 
found sculptured on the walls of the Great 
Pyramid, and there are traditions of the ex- 
istence of gunpowder and steam, that cast 
the names of Friar Bacon and Captain 
Savary into apparent insignificance. Our 
poetry is in many instances a faint echo of 
Homer, Theocritus, Horace, and the Man- 
tuan bard. And even in some cases these 
echoes form new ones, that again generate 
new, until the reverberations die away among 
the ravines of time. Literary plagiarisms 
have always been a fertile topic for the 
magazine writer. It is pleasant to hunt and 
burrow among antiquities of thought, and 
ferreting out some old idea, haul it forth to 
the confusion of some young author who 
has been strutting before the world as a 
man of note upon its authority. In some 
cases, like that of Chatterton and Ireland, 
the reverse is attempted, and the author 
strives to antiquate his originalities. This 
is of course the most culpable of the two, as 
there is a recognized license to steal from 
an old author, but there is none which per 
mits us to clothe venerable names in the 
thread-bare attire which we spin ourselves, 
These remarks are consequent on a curious 
discovery which we made the other day, on 
looking over the third volume of the Unpub- 
lished Magazine. We there discovered a 
poem, which we will present to the reader, 
that bears traces of having suggested some 


- of the most striking peculiarities of a modern 
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American poet. It is well known that @dgar 
A. Poe was not very scrupulous as to the 
source from which he drew his inspiration. 
Ilis very powerful sketch of “The Pit and 
the Pendulum,” is a direct plagiarism from 
an article which appeared in Blackwood 
about a year previous to the publication of 
Mr. Poe’s tale, and we have now for the first 
time discovered that he did not think it 
beneath him to take hints from others as to 
the mechanical construction of his poetry. 
The poem which we are about to submit to 
the reader is exceedingly defective and un- 
intelligible in some parts, but the rhythm and 
swing of the verse, and the monotonous rep- 
etition of the last line of each stanza, recall 
Poe’s artifices so powerfully, that we cannot 
avoid the conclusion that he must have seen 
it some where. How he ever got hold of 
the Unpublished Magazine, is a matter which 
we cannot hope to solve. There is a proba- 
bility, however, that in some of his wander- 
ings through New-England, he lit upon this 
very volume, but was either too indolent, or 
otherwise unable to bring it away with him. 
That he read and studied this rough poem 
we have not the slightest doubt, and we 
must in justice say that he has immeasura- 
bly surpassed his original. 


OINEA, 


In the slow and the wearying wane of the day, 

Ere the surge of the night was forerun by the 
spray 

Of a twilight refreshing the scene with repose, 

From the fane of the banquet, the girl goddess 
rose, 

And swept like a spirit of beauty and truth, 

To the shade of a grove in the valley of youth— 

Orga, queen of the revel of youth. 


Where the shadows of tulip and cypress combine 
With the swaying and pendulous leaves of the 


vine, 

As they fall o’er the marge, and are lost in the 
lake, 

Like the curtaiz of dreams, that we burst as we 
wake; 

It was there she reposed till aroused by the light 

Of the red rising moon on the vapors of night— 

Roused by the breath of the queen of the night. 


Ab! her thoughts were as sad and as strange as 
the hue 

Of the feverish crimson that clung to the view, 

Yet her pulse was as high as the beat of the heart, 

In a temple of reason, or palace of art, 

While she mused till the red and the ominous rays 

Of the moon, at her noon, dimly shone through the 
haze— 

High in the heaven in an ocean of haze. 
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Then the stars—then the moon, seemed to wither 





and pale, 
And the vale grew to vapor, that swayed with the 

gale ; 
While her heart was in time with the tremulous | 


and-—I say it again without vanity—was as es- 
teemed by my friends as I was apparently secure 
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in my contentment. But in a moment of weakness 
I yielded to a tempter, by whose bellish arts I was 
completely undone. I consented to write a novel 


tread | jointly with a miscreant named Toggs—~Theophilus 


Of a mourner in passing the graves of the dead, 
As she saw, o’er the moon, stars, and dark valley | 
fall, | 
The shadow of slumber, engulphing them all— | 
Surging in silence like Fate, over all. 
This strange poem is intended, we suppose, | 
to typify the confusion of ideas, resulting | 
from an over-indulgence with the bottle. 
Oinea, the goddess of wine, apparently a [ 
sort of female Bacchus, gets decidedly ine- | 
briated in the last stanza. But with all its | 
defects, there are some beauties in the verses. | 
The lines, 


“Her heart was in time with the tremulous tread 
Of a mourner in passing the graves of the dead,” 


are very fine, and quite equal to Poe’s finest 
alliterative lines. There is also in the second | 
stanza an expression, | 
“The swaying and pendulous leaves of the vine,” 
which is perfect word-melody, and expresses 
the idea in sound as perfectly as syllables 
ean do. If, after the examples we have 
pointed out, our readers do not see the simi- 
larity between our unknown poet and the 
author of Annabel Lee, we pity their want 
of discrimination. 

Our readers may remember that, some 
numbers back, we gave a strange egotistical 
letter addressed to Adam Eagle, by a man 
named Toggs. On looking over the packet 
‘n which we found it, we discovered what 
may be called a sequel to it, in the following 
epistle, which is quite as singular in its way. 
Adam had apparently an extensive corre- 
spondence with England, and seems to have 
been considered fair game by every Grub | 
street adventurer who could write intelligible 
English. The sufferings of Mr. Mawkins | 
are ludicrous enough, but there is an air of | 
dark reality running through the story, that | 
indicates some catastrophe. 
be at all surprised if Mawkins put his threat 
into execution and killed Toggs. 

THE WOES OF A LITERARY PARTNER. 


Dear Sir :—I am a literary gentleman. I have 
written several tales, romances, epigrams, and im- 


promptus; and [ may say without vanity, that my | 


name is not unknown in the literary hemisphere. 
Up to the period of the disasters which I am about 
to relate, I occupied a respectable position in 
society; was blessed in all the relations of life, 


We should not | 





Toggs, author’by profession! I wish that I could 
print the name upon the vault of heaven, and 
punctuate the sentence with stars, so that mankind 
would have ever before them the example of the 
vilest wretch that ever used or abused the sacred 
pen of an author. You will pardon my excite- 
ment; but I know not what I write. Mr. Toggs, 


| one evening, perceiving that I was under the in- 


fluence of cider—to which he had offered to treat 
me at the Red Lion, no doubt for his own sinister 
purposes—proposed that we should jointly write 
a novel to be published weekly in the columns of 
the Exxecutioner’s Chronicle, a paper chiefly devoted 
to the interests of the Old Bailey, and much read 
in consequence of the accuracy of its criminal in- 
formation. Not foreseeing any difficulty, I fell in 
with the proposal, and it was finally decided that 
the romance was to be named “The Mysterious 
Hangman.” We drew out the plot that evening, but 
as it was rather long and confused, I will not 
trouble you with the details. It was agreed be- 
tween us that we should write each an alternate 
chapter, and be guided in our general design by 
the plot which was already sketched, leaving of 
course a certain amount of license to each, to in- 
sure freedom of style and thought, without which 
no successful result could be attained. How little 
did I imagine to what base uses this mutual con- 
fidence might be turned! The first two or three 
chapters of our novel went off smoothly enough, 
and the sale of the Hzecutioner’s Chronicle rose 


| considerably in consequence of their publication, 
| The editor professed great satisfaction, and already 


visions of large emolumerts and lasting fame arose 
before my dazzled fancy. My wife insisted upon 
having that lovely bonnet which had adorned the 
head of a dummy in Cheapside for the last month, 
and ov which her heart had been set ever since 
she read the label, stating that it was the Princess 
Amelia’s pattern; my eldest son became clamorous 
for the ostrich in the Zoological Gardens, which he 
wished me to purchase for a pet; and every one of 
my small family got new shoes, in consequence of 
the anticipated rise in our funds, My wife indulged 
in ah luxuries on week days, which were 
before reserved for the Sabbath; and in short, we 
launched out into a system of extravagance, which 
was as useless as it was ruinous. I had arrived at 
the fifth chapter of our novel, and had just begun 
to awaken sympathy for the distressed heroine in 
the reader’s breast, when I quarrelled with my 
| partner. Our dispute was of a serious nature. The 


| miscreant Toggs bad sought to take advantage of 


his intimacy with me, and destroy the honor of my 
wife. But that angelic creature sought me out, 
and with her curl-papers trembling with agitation, 
told me of the villain’s attempt. In a paroxysm 
of fury I kicked the ruffian from the house, and in 
doing so, was the cause of confining him to his bed 
for a considerable period, having torn an indispen- 
sable portion of his attire, without which he could 
not very well appear in society. 
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But the fellow had his revenge. According to | to be surmounted. My plot has been altered at 


our contract with the editor of the Hzxecutioner’s 
Chronicle, we were bound to finish the novel, and 
although mortal enemies, we felt it to be necessary 
to adhere to the agreement. I little thought how 
the fellow was going to serve me. I had left, in 
my last chapter, the heroine Soph®hisba in the 
hands of robbers, and captive in a dismal cavern 
underneath Putney Heath. The quarrel intervened, 
and what was my horror to find that the wretch 
Toggs, in his next chapter, had not alone, in perfect 
Fe ne of our previous plot, released Sophonisba 
from the cavern, but actually made her go as maid 
of all work to a butcher on Tower-Hill. Utterly 
disgusted at such treachery, I immediately retali- 
ated in my next chapter, by introducing a villain 
of the most depraved character, whom I named 
Toggs; I also placed the hero of the novel ina 

ition which I trusted it would be difficult for 


oggs to get him out of. My partner, however, | 


was noi to be defeated. The next chapter found 
Sophonisba on her way to the Cape of Good Hope, 
at the very moment when I wanted her to elope 
with the Hangman to Gretna Green, where pa 


was to find out her mistake, and beg her way back | 
to London. This blow nearly prostrated me, and | 


I despaired of my being ever able to get my hero- 
ine home in a natural manner. Besides, I felt the 
necessity of accomplishing this at once, as I feared 
that the wretch Toggs would in his next chapter 
marry her to some Caffre chief, or have her roasted 
alive in the bush, or something equally horrid. I 
managed, however, to wreck her, and get her back 
on a raft, and so fall in with my plot. Determined 
to be in some way revenged, even though it should 
cost me the life of the novel, I deliberately put to 
death every person with whom it was necessary 
that Toggs ehould deal in the ensuing chapter. He 
appeared, however, prepared for any emergency, 
and next week he had , some wonderful means 
resuscitated them all, and had them playing their 
parts as well as ever. The novel, sir, is still going 
on, but every week brings me some new difficulty 





least twenty times already. The heroine has, since 


the commencement of the tale, gone three times 
round the world; jumped down the crater ot 
Vesuvius and been returned, committed suicide on 
several occasions, and was twice buried. She is 
still alive, but Heaven only knows where the mis- 
creant Toggs will send her to in the next chapter 
He is now writing it, and I am anxiously waiting 
for the proof. I expect to find her on the top of 
an iceberg at the North Pole. Now, sir, is not 
this the very height of literary depravity? Would 
you, sir, suffer it fora moment? You would not, 
sir, I am convinced, and J do not either intend to 
stand it any longer. I shall horsewhip Toggs if 
he places Sophonisba in another improper position. 
The editor is already becoming dissatisfied with 
the inconsistencies of our story, but it is in vain 
that I tell him it is Toggs. The wretch, I think, 
has bribed him with a dozen of 24s. sherry, and he 
sticks by him on every occasion. 

T have written you this account, sir, because I 
understood from Toggs that he had some dealings 
with you; and although the Atlantic Ocean divides 
us, I have too much sympathy for my fellow crea- 
tures not to warn you against the machinations of 
the villain. Trust him not, for the man wko would 
endeavor to destroy a friend, would not hesitate 
to betray the confidence of a benefactor. 

I take this opportunity of inclosing you a little 
MS. of my own, and venture to hint, in case of ac- 
ceptance, that a speedy acknowledgment would 
be not unacceptable. 

I an, sir, your obedient servant, 
London, 18—. Jos Mawstns. 


P. S.—The proof of Toggs’ chapter has just come 
in. Oh! distraction, distraction! the wretch shall 
die! Sophonisba has fallen into a sausage-machine, 
been chopped into pieces, and sold in sausage form 
at sixpence a pound to a hungry mechanic with a 
large family. I can never get her togeiher again, 
never ! J. M. 
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Dear Sir:—Your letter, dated on the 
10th of November, at which time it seems 
the election returns of most of the States 
had reached you, has been safely received, 
and read with much interest and care. I 
will endeavor to answer the brief and sig- 
nificant question with which it ends ; and as 
we have it on the best authority that “in a 
multitude of counsellors there is safety,” 
I hope that from the fusing of my opinions 
with those of other correspondents, many of 
them undoubtedly much wiser than myself, 
you will be able, at least for yourself, to de- 
cide upon some course proper to be pur- 
sued by you, as an adherent to the main 
doctrines of that party to which we belong. 

You say that “our defeat is entirely un- 
precedented,” but you have not ventured to 
call it unexpected. In truth, Sir, the basis 
of our hopes during this momentous cam- 
paign was of constantly shifting propor- 
tions, and oftener diminishing than expand- 
ing. Our enemies will not deny that we 
have worked well and faithfully. We have 
circulated documents till the mail bags of 
the Government have been ready to ery out 
against us. Throughout the States, and 
especially throughout the Western States, 
there are few houses in which our tracts 
have not been distributed with lavish pro- 
fusion. Our meetings have been large. 
Many of the speeches of our orators have 
been masterly examples of stump eloquence. 
We have done all we could. We have 
meant well, and have labored well. But 
has it not occurred to you often during this 
canvass, that our political position was not 
of precisely that nature to command the 
sympathies and the votes of non-party elect- 
ors? Beneath our sanguine professions of 
hope, has not something rung hollow and 
deficient? Have not our brightest moments 
been darkened by the great shadow of the 
coming November? Now that the canvass 
is over, and the worst is on us, let us not fear 
to answer these questions frankly. Let us 
face the music of the band that has drum- 
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med us to the place of execution; and 
whether as ghostly apparitions, or as sur- 
vivors of the political guillotine, let us as- 
certain the extent of our punishment,.and 
take counsel how we shall soonest escape its 
deadly atmosphere. 

Four States only out of Thirty-One have 
voted for our candidate. The rest have de- 
clared very plainly against us. New-York 
proclaims a majority against us of twenty- 
five thousand. In Pennsylvania our defeat 
is relatively worse, though perhaps a trifle 
more tolerable. In Ohio we are left in a 
fearful minority. Our orators had talked of 
Michigan, Iowa, and Wisconsin; but where 
are they? The tornado has passed upon us 
in Indiana and Illinois. Louisiana, Georgia, 
North Carolina,—what is their verdict? In 
hopeless but honorable conspicuousness, rart 
nantes in gurgite vasto, stray wrecks upon a 
boundless sea, the colors of Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Vermont, and Massachusetts still fly 
from Whig hulks. Shall these battered 
keels, strained and oarless, be the convoys 
of a new fleet, or have they escaped the 
storm only to be foundered by the slow pro- 
cess of leakage and decay ? 

Your question, Sir, again recurs with an 
importunity that will not be denied. That 
“a great conservative party must always ex- 
ist, and does at this moment exist,” is per- 
fectly true. It has consoled you amid the 
bitterness of defeat; it has consoled me; it 
has consoled the thousands of right-minded 
men who think in common with ourselves. 
The election of Franklin Pierce has not 
changed the sentiment of the country. 
That sentiment is nearly the same that it 
was six months—a year ago. We are at 
this moment the same men who eight years 
ago contended in unsuccessful but honorable 
battle against the lead of South Carolina in 
the matter of the annexation of Texas. 
We are the men who spoke of territorial 
conquest, of war for the sake of land, of 
violation of international rights to feed our 
own selfishness—who spoke of these things 
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in strong and bold words, that found ready 
echoes in Georgia and Louisiana, as in Ohio 
and Massachusetts. By whatever name we 
style ourselves, “ we still live,” and from the 
nature of our institutions and of ourselves, 
must continue to exist as an organization 
that will be always powerful, and that need 
not despair of an honorable share of suc- 
cess. 

But in the first place, it is all-important 
that we understand one another. There are 
certain great questions of finance and _poli- 
ties on which our education has taught us 
to think alike. We believe in raising na- 
tional revenue, and protecting our native 
workmen, by duties on foreign goods. We 
believe in extending to our great waters the 
wise care of the General Government. But 
a common sympathy in these matters is not 
of itself sufficient to unite us in steady and 
successful action. It does not sufficiently 
satisfy our notions of the Great Policy which 
every conspicuous political organization is 
bound to defend; and as a natural conse- 
quence of not living up to our political 
privilege, of not doing enough to give our 
muscles their legitimate play, we have be- 
come the beaten part of the nation, and our 
enemies at present regard us with so little 
fear, that they do not take the trouble to guess 
at our future movements, and load us with 
a complacent pity, which is infinitely more 
shameful and odious than the usual insults 
practised by political victors. 

“ The integrity of our Constitution,” you 
say, “has been sanctioned ; and the treach- 
erous crutch on which one arm of the party 
has been tempted to lean, has been happily 
knocked away.” It is refreshing, Sir, to 
hear words like these. I have heard many 
such since the second of November, and 
they have confirmed me in the belief that 
the great regulating wheel of our political 
engine is recovering from its temporary | 
disturbance, and will soon again begin its 
ponderous and majestic movement. Its mo- 
tions have indeed been sadly broken in upon 
of late; on that fatal day, hereafter memo- 
rable as the must gloomy hour of our po- 
litical fortunes, it stood still. Counter im- 
pulses stopped its accustomed revolutions. 
Unless I am greatly mistaken, Sir, the im- 
pulse from one side has ceased. The axle 
has once more begun to turn; the power 
once more begins to make itself felt. 
Whether the war upon the Constitution | 
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has ceased or not, it will no more find 
soldiers among that body of men to which 
we, from the present month, belong. We 
are represented in every State of the Union, 
and we have seen that no good can come 
from attempted alterations of the compact 
by which we are socially and politically 
united. We have agreed, as States, to take 
each other for better or worse, to do each 
other all the good we can, and to defend 
our common rights and liberties when out- 
side dangers shall threaten us. We respect 
the grand and simple code, hardly longer 
than the briefest document of the common 
law, which explains our duties and relations ; 
and into which there seems to have been 
fused by some wonderful process the sublim- 
est ethics of Christianity and Law. We are 
satisfied with its “ Apology,” recorded in the 
words—“ We, the people of the United 
States, in order to form a more perfect union, 
establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, 
provide for the common defense, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution for the 
United States of America.” We are very 
well satisfied with such a declaration; and 
having found the articles of which it is the 
preface, of great and signal value during 
seventy years of national existence, and feel- 
ing that we can all agree to preserve them 
in their integrity, while we cannot all agree 
to alter any one part; conscious, also, that 
to remodel any part of it would open the 
way for interminable, vexatious, not to say 
dangerous, discussions—in view of these 
things let us be contented with the privileges 
which it guarantees to each and all of us. 

It is simply better for us, as citizens of the 
several States, and possessed of many various 
interests, to respect our mutual rights as they 
are guaranteed by the present Constitution, 
than to break it up, and frame another. Do 
you not agree with me, Sir, looking at the 
matter dispassionately as one of pure theory, 
that if a violent set was made on any partic- 
ular ciause, or clauses of the Constitution, 
bearing on the rights and property of States, 
and if it appeared that the inroad must be 
successful—do you not think, I say, that 
both houses of Congress would go in with 
one unanimous rush for a new Constitution ? 
Ané then, Sir, how long before we should 
have iiis new Coastitution? For myself, I 
do not care to see the experiment made. 
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The men or the party who make it, are not 
necessarily impious, or dastards, or traitors ; 
but they ought to have the very best rea- 
sons for what they attempt to do. Neither 
you nor I want to belong, just now, to any 
such party. When we think it necessary to 
adopt their doctrines, it will be time enough 
to join our fortunes with theirs. 

And now, Sir, I come to the most difficult 
of all present political questions; and yet, 
may I say, the most easy to be answered. Its 
difficulty lies in the fogs by which it is sur- 
rounded, and in the prejudices which have 
been formed relative to it in recent times. 
Regarding its own merits only, it is easy and 
simple. ‘“ What shall we do with our Free- 
soilers ?” Your question, Sir, has been asked 
by many 
the second of November. 


“What shall we 


. ° | 
do with our Free-soilers?” And the inquiry 


most righteously deserves an answer. 
Now, Sir, I submit that this term “ Free- 


an anxious, honest man of us, since | 
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soiler” has been very sadly perverted. A Free- | 
soiler is a man who desires that the extension | 


of the United States shall be accomplished 
by the introduction of free territory. The 
great Whig party of 1844 was one vast Free 
soil party, headed by a Free-soiler whose 
memory is regarded with a reverence such 
as can be paid to no memory not truly Na- 
tional, and possessed of warm adherents 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
slave holding States. But the great Free-soil | 
Whig party of 1844 was very “different from | 
the so-ealled Free-soil party who have just 
voted for Hale and Julian. This party is 
made up of two different sets of men, one 
portion Whigs who have unlearned the 
moderation of ’44, but are in a much better 
state of mind to be taught it again than 
they were two months ago ; 
tion abolitionists of the school of Garrison 
and Pillsbury. 
ered the entire party with the odium of 
their own furious and demoralizing doctrines 
and have brought the term Free Soil into a 
disrepute which does not fairly belong to it. 
Free institutions are the genius of our gov- 
ernment, and our brightest future is read in 
the acquisition of free oe Desiring 
such acquisitions, you and I, Sir, are Free- 
soilers, and we are such in common with 
all those men who voted for Clay in 1844. 
It may not suit us to adopt the name, for it | 
means too little, and it has been blown upon | 


ee 
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ers; but Free-soilism must necessarily be a 
feature of our creed, as it always has been. 
Once more, asin 1844, Time and Destiny 
press the issue upon us. Shall we open a 
fresh field for the furious inroads of Southern 
Democracy? Shall we conquer and then 
admit a new foreign and slave State, to 
awaken old agitations in Congress, and in 
every village of the country, and to strength- 
en the colonial Locofocoism of South Caro- 
lina? A great body at the North, and a body 
at the South, hardly less larger, when consid- 
ered rel: atively to the population of the South- 
ern States, consider acquisitions made in 
this way most inexpedient and undesirable ; 
and they regard them as inexpedient and 
undesirable, not from any fear of foreign 
powers ; not from any dread of the dissolu- 
tion of our confederacy, a calamity some- 
times augured from the extension of our 
territory; not from any timid or narrow 
policy, but because of the moral and politi- 
cal sins which spring from and accompany 
all such measures of aggression and conquest. 
The genius of the American Republic does 
not naturally lead its citizens to such vio- 
lence. It is a bastard growth, a noxious 
weed upon our rich soil, and we should not 
fear to cut it down because there are many 
who wish it to live. Let us have no more 
wars of conquest. Let us not drain our 
treasury, and sacrifice our young men, to 
| conquer a territory which is not yet ready to 
become peaceably our own, and which is no 
more desired by the conservative slave- 
owners and planters of the South than by 
the people of the North. If we judge the 
Southern people rightly, they are not repre- 


sented by the furious ‘oligarchis ts of South 


the other por- | 


The latter portion have cov- | 


| The present slave States are 


Carolina. Flibustierism has no attractions 
for them. They are not all anxious for the 
growth of slavery. They wish slavery to be 
Jet alone in the States where it exists ; ; and 
the new party now rising up have no inten- 


,| tion of opposing this rational and just desire. 


They wish the North to respect their rights; 
aud when time shall have matured the 
remedy for the admitted evil that exists 
among them, they will be the first to apply it. 
at last assured 
by a popular vote, too large to be cavilled 
at or misunde? stood, that their rights are as 
secure as if they were backed by a slave ter- 
ritory reaching to the Isthmus. They have, 
therefore, no further cause to ask for an in- 


by Giddings and Garrison and their follow- | crease of slave States, which can do them 
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no good, and which there is every reason to 
believe would lower the price of their own 
products. What profit does the Louisana 
or Mississipp' planter expect from the acqui- 
sition of Cuba? Protected by a thirty per 
cent. duty, his own sugar barely competes 
with Cuban sugar in the home market; 
and if this duty were removed by the en- 
trance of Cuba as a State, it is not difficult 
to tell what would become of his sugar mills 
and his negroes. 

Nothing will be more easy for us, Sir, 
than to return to the position where we 
stood in 1840 and ’44. We have passed 
through stormy and exciting times since 
then, but, if I mistake not, we are ready to 
meet once more, and to stand together in 
defense of those righteous and plain meas- 
ures about which there can be no dispute, and 
out of which can grow no dissensions. We 
are left leaderless. We are not in danger, 
therefore, of being drawn apart by personal 
idolatries or clannish predilections. Never has 
there been a time so favorable for the com- 
plete and harmonious organization of a ¢ 
national, regulating party. Never has !\: 
been a time so apt for a right selection of 
principles, and for a sagacious determination 
of future policy. The party, Sir, of which 


you and I must be members, will naturally 
advocate the protection of American indus- 
try and the improvement of the shores and 
beds of our great waters. They will oppose 
wars of conquest. They will advocate by hon- 
est and temperate argument the freedom of 


the territories of the United States. Such a 
party cannot fail to be an economical party. 
They will wage no costly wars of conquest. 
By their care to create a home market they 
will increase the national wealth. By im- 
proving our great national channels of inter- 
communication, they will mitigate sectional 
feelings, which exist in proportion as differ- 
ent parts of a country are removed from and 
made independent of each other. Does not 
this party exist? Do not you and I and 
millions of Americans believe in these doc- 
trines? Do we need anything more than 
that we shall definitely organize in their de- 
fense, that we shall come together from 
every part of the Union by the representa- 
tion of trusted, able men, and inscribe 
our unanimous faith on a chart which shall 
be submitted to the sober sense of the 
American people? And can we not do 
this now, as well as at any future time ? 
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Let us call ourselves, too, by some name 
that shall satisfy ourselves and the world. 
We owe it to ourselves to possess such a 
name as shall not repel those honest and sim- 
ple men who come to us from other coun- 
tries, knowing little of our institutions, but 
anxious to be republicans and progressive 
citizens. There is nothing in the name 
Whig to attract them ; there is every thing 
in the name Democrat to allure them. Now 
we do not want these men to be influenced 
by titles. We want them to examine prin- 
ciples, to compare the doctrines of the 
several parties who solicit their votes, and 
to decide as their reason, not their fancy, 
prompts. But we cannot expect this, so 
long as we are eclipsed by the name of 
“Democracy.” _—_It is an act of injustice to 
ourselves, and injustice to them, not to neu- 
tralize the effect of this name, and not to 
bring our opinions into a fair competition 
and comparison with those of other parties. 

Let us not suffer our veneration to over- 
ride our reason. As wise men we must act 
as if we believed it to be our first duty to 
succeed. We cannot cling to an unprofit- 
able and unpopular name, and hope that 
our attachment will be generously allowed 
for by the mass of the people. Does not our 
admitted minority in a popular vote suggest 
to us its cause? Why is it that the Ameri- 
can Party, the Party advocating the protec- 
tion of American workmen, and the best 
market to American farmers; the Party ad- 
vocating generous Internal Improvements, 
the Party advocating honorable peace in 
preference to dishonorable war; why is it that 
this Party should be a minority Party? It 
is not because the nation have a particular 
friendship for foreign manufactures, not be- 
cause our farmers prefer selling grain to 
England rather than to their neighbors, not 
because Internal Improvements are unpopu- 
lar, but because the name of our opponents 
enables them to control the balance of power 
in the shape of voters who honestly believe 
that nothing bearing the name of Democracy 
can be wrong. We cannot blame these men. 
We cannoi expect them to think differently, 
as things now stand. But we ought to 
blame ourselves for not eradicating the 
causes of our minority. We have fallen very 
far short of that serpentine wisdom which 
Holy Writ commands us to exercise. We 
neglect means, and wonder that we do not 
prosper. The mountain will not come to 
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us. It is a simple question for us whether 
we shall stand still, or whether we shail go 
to the mountain. 

A citizen of New-Yerk gave us the title 
of “Whig.” The party have religiously 
preserved and venerated it, up to the third 
of November. But the vision of Constantine 
was wanting to Mr. Philip Hone. No 
bright image appeared to him, inscribed 
with the legend, “Jn hoe signo vinces.” 
The word was not suggested to him by in- 
spiration. We have supported it manfully, 
but it has not supported us. The word in 
itself is meaningless. Many of the great 
men with whose glory it was associated, and 
in whose life it would have been a sore trial 
to abandon it, have gone. They have left us 
their memory ; but they can no longer give 
us their labors and their strength. Meantime 
new emergencies have arisen. Great duties 
press themselves upon us ; we need the co- 
operation of all classes of citizens ; every vote 
is of value, and dearly to be prized. Why 
should we endure the slightest disability of 
which it is in our power to rid ourselves ? 
Why should we fear a change of title, when 
a change can be made so much for the 
better ? 

These considerations, Sir, are well worthy 
our attention. They are being pondered 
deeply by thousands upon thousands of in- 
fluential men, and have not escaped the 
attention of any one of that body of our citi- 
zens who found themselves in so humiliating 
a minority on the third of November last. 
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They cannot rest till they have been fairly 
dealt with, and I cannot believe, Sir, that 
when they have been thus dealt with things 
will be as we now find them. 

I will even venture, Sir, to suggest to you 
that it would be both timely and wise were 
a convention of men in favor of the doctrines 
of the Clay Party of ’44 called in some cen- 
tral city of the United States, there to dis- 
cuss the propriety of a new name for a fresh 
and vigorous and popular party of American 
and of naturalized citizens. Such a conven- 
tion would be of singular interest, and its 
transactions would at once command the 
deep attention of the entire nation. I am 
mistaken if sectional jealousies would find 
encouragement in such a body. I think the 
men who would be therein assembled would 
feel the moral weight of their actions too 
sensibly to indulge in political follies or 
meannesses. Meeting in new relations, they 
would forget past differences. Old names 
being cast aside, bitter and unlovely associa- 
tions would be cast aside with them. The 
high purpose of their convocation would en- 
courage lofty sympathies and patriotic reso- 
lutions. Whether known as the Cincinnati 
Convention, or the Louisville Convention, 
or that of any other of those great central 
towns of which we are so justly proud, it 
would mark a signal epoch in our history, 
and would be recurred to with pleasure and 
exultation by each one of those who now 
look forward to it with a hope which will 
not consent to be disappointed. 
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We are again obliged to compress our review of 
foreign intelligence into a much smaller space than 
its importance demands. 

In ral the assembling of Parliament is 
the most important event we have to chronicle. 
Both houses met on Thursday, the 4th of Novem- 
ber. The Hon. C. Shaw Lefevre was elected 
Speaker. The policy of the Ministry is, of course, 
the subject of much speculation; and although 
Lord Derby has not definitely abandoned his ad- 
vocacy of Protection, the Free Traders express no 
fear as to the successful continuance of their own 
measures. 

Perhaps the best hint as to the course of the 
English Parliament during the present season may 
be obtained from the speech of Mr. Macaulay, who 
was returned to the House last July by the elect- 
ors of Edinburgh. We find his ety delivered 
at Edinburgh, November 2d, reported in the Lon- 
don Times of the 4th. It is a concise, pointed, and 


strong argument against the Tory Ministry, and 
places Mr. Macaulay at once in the front rank of 


the Opposition. 

After alluding with deep sensibility to the death 
of many of his old associates in Parliament, and 
comparing the revolutions and misfortunes of the 
continent with the stability and peace of the Brit- 
ish empire, secured by its incomparable constitu- 
tion, Mr. Macaulay comes to the measures which 
he intends to advocate: 

“ And, gentlemen, preéminent among the pacific 
victories of reason and public opinion, the recol- 
lection of which chiefly, I believe, carried us safe 
through the year of revolutions, and through the 
year of counter-reyolutions, I would place two great 
reforms, inseparably associated, the one with the 
memory of an illustrious man, who is now beyond 
the reach of envy; the other 2s closely associated 
with the name of another illustrious man, who is 
still, and I hope long will be, living to be the mark 
for detractién. I speak of the great commercial 
reform of 1846, the work of Sir R. Peel, and of the 
Reform Bill of 1832, which was brought in by Lord 
J. Russell. (Loud cheers.) I particularly call 

our attention to those two great reforms, because 


It will, in my opinion, be the especial duty of that | 


House of Commons in which, by your distinguished 
favor, I shall have a seat, to defend the commercial 


reform of Sir R. Peel, and to perfect and extend | 


the Parliamentary reform of Lord J. Russell.” 
(Applause.) 


Mr. Macaulay also advocated “Parliamentary | 


Reform,” which, we take it, is about as desirable 
and about as difficult to be accomplished as “ Con- 


gressional Reform” on our side the water; and | 
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religious equality, with especial reference to the 
present movements in Ireland. 

The English papers unanimously predict serious 
difficulties, and even war, in case of any attempt 
on the part of the United States to get possession 
of Cuba, otherwise than by purchase. These re- 
marks were all made before the news of the Cres 
cent City affair could have reached England. An- 
ticipating an honorable settlement of the present 
jar between ourselves and Cuba, and the pacifica- 
tion of our turbulent but good-natured flibustieros, 
the criticisms of foreign journals upon our move- 
ments are perhaps more amusing than instructive. 

The Restoration of the Empire in France 
is looked for with the arrival of every steamer. 
The avthority for its establishment must proceed 
from the former edicts of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
whose son, it is well known, was to have been de- 
clared Napoleon the Second, and not from any 
previous regulations of the monarchy. The method 
by which Louis Napoleon, who will be declared 
Napoleon the Third, has arrived at his present 
security in power will form one of the most inter- 
esting chapters of modern history. 

The pacific professions announced by Louis Na- 
poleon at Bordeaux do not prevent him from 
making active preparations for war. Besides the 
enormous additions making to the steam navy, the 
fortifications on the coast are every where being 
extended and repaired. Enormous works are going 
on at Cherbourg, and a decree was published during 
Louis Napoleon’s visit to Toulon, for an increase to 
the fortifications of that already important place. 
It is now the turn of Havre. The Constitutionnel 
announces great improvements about to be made 
in the harbor of that place, with a view to the 
improvement of the entry, and the increase of the 
accommodation. 

[tis questioned whether Austria intends 

to recognize the title of Napoleon III. A tacit ac- 
uiescence, as was said before, will be given to the 
choice of the French people, and the Empire, as 
such, will be tolerated ; but in the question of suc- 
cession and pedigree the Northern Powers are 
likely to be more susceptible. To assume the title 
of Napoleon III. would be, in the eyes of the 
Austrian organ, to set openly at defiance the treaties 
of Vienna. When Napoleon first abdicated, small 
ras taken of the feeble plea he put in on 
behalf of his son, and after the catastrophe at 
Waterloo the Bourbons retook possession of the 


| throne they had forfeited, and nothing was heard 


of a second Bonaparte. Even the revolution of 
July passed over without a murmur respecting the 
claims of the son of Napoleon, who had then at- 
tained his majority under the watchful eye of the 
Austrian Francis. Whatever the secret thoughts 
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of that unfortunate prince may have been, he well | 
knew that it would be a piece of folly to utter | 
them, and it is not without reason that an Austrian | 
newspaper loudly proclaims that the Duke of | 
Reichstadt never even pretended to the throne of 
France. It would be p wane mee wilful ignorance of 
the lessons of forty years were the French Presi- | 
dent to assume the title of Napoleon III. 


| 
| 


AMERICAN INTELLIGENCE. 


We had intended to give in this number the | 
result of the late Presidential election, by the offi- | 
cial returns from the several States, but the slow- | 
ness with which the records are made up renders 
this impossible. An incomplete table would of 
course be useless, and would require correction in 
subsequent numbers. We shall therefore defer 
giving the details of the vote till our January is- 
sue, at which time the official yote of each State 
will probably be declared. We shall include with | 
the Presidential vote of the present year, the votes 
of several elections previous. The vote of Califor- | 
nia is not yet known. It has probably been thrown 
for Pierce, thus leaving the Whigs only Vermont, | 
Massachusetts, Tennessee and Kentucky. 


It is hardly necessary to do more than 
mention, in this place, the death of Daniel Web- 
ste; as his life and death have been made the sub- 
ject of an article in the present number. Mr.Web- 
ster died at Marshfield, on Sunday morning, Oct. 
24th, at twenty-two minutes before three o'clock. 
His last moments were tranquil, and unaccom- 
panied with pain. 


The Hon. Edward Everett has been ap~ 
pointed Secretary of State, in the place of Mr | 
Webster, deceased. Mr. Everett has been long | 
and honorably known in his own country and | 
abroad. He brings to his post a clear and manly 
intellect ; a reputation without stain or suspicion ; 
much experience in diplomacy ; and a measure of 
industry such as the people have a right to expect 
from a public officer. Mr. Everett's term of office 
will necessarily be short, but we are confident that 
his Secretaryship will be remembered hereafter 
with satisfaction by the nation and himself. 


Judge Sharkey, U. 8. Consul at Havana, 
sailed for that port after a brief stay at New-Or- | 
leans, on Tuesday, the 26th of October. The 
disturbed state of feeling existing at present be- | 
tween the Spaniards of Cuba, and the American | 
nation, demands the constant presence of an active 
and firm American officer at Havana. 

Indeed, the position of the Cuban Spaniards js | 
not at all satisfactory. The Governor of the island 
is a headstrong and quarrelsome man, who seems 
disposed to act before he receives instructions from | 
the mother country, and perhaps does not intend 
to regard orders after they have reached him. The 
Government of Spain, unless more foolish and rash | 
than we are willing to believe it, can hardly be | 
said to be fairly “represented” by an officer whose 
diplomacy is of the aggressive nature of the pres- 
ent Governor of Cuba. | 

Our readers probably recollect that on the 8d | 
of November, an ordér was issued by the Spanish 
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authorities of Cuba against the entrance of the 
U. S. Mail steatnship Crescent City into the port 
of Havana. The alleged cause was the publication 
of certain articles in the United States newspapers 
by Mr. Smith, the purser of the Crescent City. 
The Crescent City was finally permitted to land 
her mails and passengers. It is, however, threat- 
ened that the vessel will not again be allowed to 
land in case Mr. Smith is on board. Mr. George 
Law, President of the Mail Steamship Company 
to which the Crescent City belongs, has published 
his correspondence with the Department of State 
on this subject, in full. It would appear, from the 
facts disclosed by this correspondence, that the 
force and dignity of the United States Government 
should be maintained at this time with peculiar 
care. It isnot a new thing for our nation to have 
a share in difficulties to the full as vexatious as this, 
but the circumstances of this case make it one of 
great interest to every class of the community. 


| Aside from the question of the muintenance of our 


commercial honor, and the rights of travellers, our 
Government must manage this affair so as to satis- 
fy the national feeling of the people, or the aggres- 
sive and annexation-favoring radicalism of the pres- 
ent hour will inevitably be strengthened by this 
proceeding of the Cuban Spaniards. It is a mat- 
ter of gratification to us that the President has 


| made so wise a selection of a Secretary of State. 


A very interesting and important legal 
decision has recently been pronounced in the Su- 
yerior Court of New-York, in the matter of the 
liberation of eight slaves, who had been landed in 


| the city of New-York, their owners being on their 
| way from Virginia to Texas. 


We cannot give the 
decision in full, but shall aim to present it in a con- 
densed form as fairly as possible. The decision 
was delivered in the City Hall, New-York, Nov. 
13th, by Judge Paine of the Superior Court. 
Judge Paine remarked that the case came before 
him upon a writ of habeas corpus, issued to the 


| respondent, Mr. Lemmon, requiring him to have 


the bodies of eight colored persons, lately taken 
from the steamer City of Richmond, and now con- 
fined in a house in this city, before him, together 
withthe causcoftheirimprisonmentand —_ detention. 

The respondent has returned to this writ, that 


| said eight colored persons are the property of his 
| wife, Juliet Lemmon, who has been their owner 


for several years past, she being a resident of Vir- 


| ginia, a slaveholding State, and that by the Consti- 


tution and laws of that State, they have been 
and still are bound to her service as slaves; that 


| she is now, with her said slaves or property, in 
| transitu from Virginia to Texas, another slave- 


holding State, and by the Constitution and laws of 
which she would be entitled to said slaves, and to 
their service; that she never had any intention of 
bringing, and did not bring them into this State to 
remain or reside, but was passing through the har- 
bor of New-York, on her way from Virginia to 
Texas, when she was compelled by necessity to 
touch, or land, without intending to remain longer 
than was necessary, And she insists that said per- 
sons are not free, but are slaves as aforesaid, and 
that she is entitled to their possession and custody. 

To this return, the relator has put in a general 
demurrer. 
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Having disposed of several cases urged as being 
parallel with this, in which the slaves had been 
returned to their owners, the Judge proceeded to 
examine the laws of nations on the subject of the 
transmission of property from one State or terri- 
tory intoanother. These laws, as presented by the 
best writers, did not acknowledge so complete and 
arbitrary a possession in slaves as in inanimate ob- 
jects of use or merchandise. 

The Judge considered how the local law of New- 
York affected this case. 

“To go back first to the right of transit with 
slaves, as it is claimed to exist by the natural 
law: It oon to be settled in the law of nations, 
that a right to transit with property not only ex- 
ists, but that, where such right grows out of a 
necessity created by the vis major, it is a perfect 
right, and cannot be lawfully refused to a stranger. 
(Vattel, B. 2, ch. 9,8. 123. Ib., Preliminaries, 
8. 17. Puffendorf, B. 3, ch. 8,5. 9.) In this case, 
it is insisted that the respondent came here with 
his slaves from necessity, the return being so 
stated, and the demurrer admitting that state- 
ment. It is perfectly true that the demurrer ad 
mits whatever is well pleaded in the return, But if 
the return intended to state a necessity created by 
the vis major, it has pleaded it badly; for it only 
alleges a necessity, without saying what kind of 
necessity ; and, as it does not allege a necessity 
created by the vis major, the demurrer has not 
admitted any such necessity. Where the right 
of transit does not spring from the vis major, the 
same writers agree that it may be lawiully re- 
fused. (Ib.) 

“ But, however this may be, it is well settled 
in this country, and, so far as I know, has not 


heretofore been disputed, that a State _ right- | 


fully pass laws, if it chooses to do so, forbidding 
the entrance or bringing of slaves into its territory. 
This is so held even by each of the three cases 
upon which the respondent’s counsel relies, (Com 
monwealth vs, Ayres, 18 Pick. R. 221. Willard 
vs. the People, 4 Scammon’s Rep., 471. Case of 
Sewall’s Slaves, 8 Am. Jurist, 404.) 

“The laws of the State of New-York upon this 
subject appear to me to be entirely free from any 
uncertainty, In my opinion they not only do not 
uphold or legalize a property in slaves within the 
limits of the State, but they render it impossible 
that such property should exist within those lim- 
its, except in the single instance of fugitives from 
labor under the Constitution of the United States. 

“The Revised Statutes (vol. I. 656, 1st. Ed.) 
re-enacting the law of 1817, provide that ‘No 
oe held as a slave shall be imported, intro- 
duced, or brought irto this State, on any pretense 
whatever, except in the cases hereinafter specified. 
Every such person shall be free. Every person 
held as a slave who hath been introduced or 
brought into this State contrary to the laws in 
force at the time, shall be free’ S. 1. 

“ The cases excepted by this section are provided 
for in the six succeeding sections. The second sec- 
tion excepts fugitives under the Constitution of the 
United States; the third, fourth and fifth sections 
except certain slaves belonging to immigrants 
who may continue to be held as apprentices; the 
seventh section provides that families coming 

@ 
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here to reside temporarily may bring with them 
and take away their slaves; and the sixth section 
contains the following provisions : 

“* Any person not ote an inhabitant of this 
State, who shall be travelling to or from, or pass- 
ing through this State, may bring with him any 
person lawfully held by him in slavery, and may 
take such person with him from this State; but 
the person so held in slavery shall not reside or 
continue in this State more than nine months; 
and if such residence be continued beyond that 
time, such person shall be free. 

“Such was and had always been the law of 
this State, down to the year 1841. The Legisla- 
| tare of that year passed an act amending the 
| Revised Statutes, in the following words, viz: 

‘The third, fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh sec- 
| tions of title 7, chapter 20, of the first part of the 
| Revised Statutes, are hereby repealed. 

“The sixth section of the Revised Statutes, and 
| that alone, contained an exception which would 
| have saved the slaves of the respondent from the 
| operation of the first section, The Legislature, by 

repealing that section, and leaving the first in full 
| force, have, as regards the rights of these people 

and of their master, made them absolutely free; 
| and that not merely by the legal effect of the re- 

pealing statute, but by the clear and deliberate 
intention of the Legislature. It is impossible to 

make this more clear than it is by the mere lan- 
| guage and evident objects of the two acta 

“Tt was, however, insisted on the argument 
| that the words ‘imported, introduced, or brought 
| into this State,’ in the first section of the Revised 
| Statutes, meant only ‘introcuced or brought’ for 
| the purpose of remaining here. So they did, un- 
doubtedly, when the Revised Statutes were passed, 
for an express exception followed in the sixth 
section, giving that meaning to the first. And 
when the Legislature afterward repealed the sixth 
section, they entirely removed that meaning, leav- 
ing the first section, and intending to leave it, to 
mean what its own explicit and unreserved and 
unqualified language imports, 

“ Not thinking myself called upon to treat this 
case as a casuist or legislator, I have endeavored 
simply to discharge my duty as a Judge, in inter- 
a and applying the laws as I find them. 

id not the law seem to me so clear, I might feel 
greater regret that I have been obliged to dispose 
so hastily of a case involving such important con- 
sequences, 

“My judgment is, that the eight colored persons 
mentioned in the writ be discharged.” 





Cotonet Benton’s Procramme— Such 
is the title of Mr. Benton’s late speech at Jackson, 
Missouri, as we find it reported. Mr. Benton has 
always adopted an eclectic system of politics, and 
in the present instance he has affirmed his creed 
with great eloquence and force. 

Reform in our government is, of course, one of 
Mr. Beuton’s great measures, Speaking of the 
administratiou, he, however, does it the credit to 
say, “Party warfare throws the blame of these 
sixty millions (the yearly expenditure) on the 
present Whig administration. Inexorable history 





will have to qualify that reptoach, and to tell that 
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Democratic majorities were in both houses of 
Congress when that appalling sum was voted.” 

Mr. Benton condemns the Collins appropriation, 
and letsin a good deal of light upon the corrup- 
tions practised at Washington. ‘l'urning from the 
waste of the public money, to what, in common 
with himeelf, we regard as a legitimate use of it 
he says: 

“Quitting this distant view, and coming nearer | 
home, and looking into our own wants and inter- | 
eats, the first great want that we feel is that of a| 
Western spirit in our public men—the want of | 
personal devotion, unity of feeling, and concert of | 
action, in relation to Western interests. The Great | 
West, like a huge and helpless hulk tugged by 
alittle steamer, dangles at the tail of Eastern | 
projects, no matter how wild! neglecting her | 
own, no matter how legitimate. How mortifying | 
to see this mighty Valley become an appurtenance, | 
and an obsequious follower in deplorable Eastern | 
schemes—ocean steam lines, for example— instead | 
of giving a lead, and commanding a support for 
her own great measures. We have such measures ; 
and nature has pointed them out with an unerring 
hand and an imperious voice—marked them out 
with a clearness which admits of no mistake, and 
with a precision which tolerates no oversight. 

“Here are our great rivers, to us so many arms 
of the sea; and on which we have a right to safe | 
as well as to free navigation. They are kingly | 
rivers, requiring each a greater extent in which to | 
unfold its enormous length than European king- 
doms present; and the smallest of which would 
disdain a comparison with that majestic Po which 
Virgil saluted as Rex Flwiorum. Rising on a 
vast circumference, collecting in the centre, drain- 
ing an area as large as the Roman world in the 
time of the Cesars, connecting with the seas by 
the heads and the mouths, interlocking with At- 
lantic and Pacific streams, and uniting the waters 
of the torrid Mexican Gulf and the frigid Hudson's 
Bay; they constitute a system of navigation 
whose aggregate is thrice the breadth of the Atlan- 
tic ocean; and of which steam power is the de 
velopment, and railways the supplement. These 
rivers, though the noblest or. earth in a state of 
nature, yet need some help from the hand of man. 
They need improvements which the National | 
Government alone can give—some rocks blown | 
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out, some snags pulled out. Yet, no sooner is an 
appropriation for them proposed, than they are 
clogged with the company of most unequal com- 
panions. Obscure streams—canoe-paddling creeks. 
—coon-hunting branches—mere streake of water 
in a corner, their names unknown to the geperal 
map—are brought forward in juxtaposition, de- 
mand the same national countenance, and embar- 
go the appropriation unless they are included. 
Unity in the West would put an end to this inter- 
ference. It would say to these infantile streams, 
Stand back! wait till you have grown as big as 
the Mississippi, or at least as big as the est 
of his tributaries! and then come forward with 
your pretensions to equality. An equal among 
equals is what is wanted—a peer arnong peers !— 
and we cannot be damned ourselves for the sake 
of saving you. ‘The united voice of the West 
would give authority to that answer, and save our 
legitimate river appropriations from the incum- 
brance of small companions on one hand, and the 
danger of a Presidential vero on the other.” 

Mr. Benton is justly severe oa National Conven- 
tions ; advocates the choice of Presidents by the 
people, and disclaims all selfishness or ambition on 


| his own part in the following words: 


“ For myself, I feel the gravity and responsibil-’ 
ity of my position. Time and events give admo- 
nitions which cannot be disregarded—time, which 
hurries us along to that ‘bourne from which no 
traveller returns ; and events which thin the ranks 
of orr contemporaries, and leave solitude where 
associates stood. Four times in the short space of 
two years (to go no further back) I have seen the 
departure of some one of those with whom If 
have long been associated, often matched in fierce 
political contest, never in malice or envy. Cal- 
houn, Woodbury, Clay, Webster, have all gone! 
leaving voids where they stood, and the reflex of a 
hight which shines through the world, and will be 
seen by after ages to the latest posterity. In the 
presence of such impressive events and on the 
verge of such a time, I can have no feelings but 
those of good-will to the departed, good wishes 
for the living, solicitude for the national honor and 
prosperity, and an anxious desire to save for my- 
self the good opinion, valuable beyond all price 
with which my countrymen have honored me.” 





CRITICAL 
MUSIC, 

Ix our review of the musical season of New- 
York, during the last two months,\we have had oc- 
casion to mention with more than usual prominence, 
the names of M’mes Sontag and Alboni, who have 
indeed so entirely filled the popular ear that other 
artists have produced but little sensation. We 
have waited till the present month before express- 
ing any opinion as to the comparative merits of 
these two famous singers, not because we contem- 
plated receiving any bias in our own decision from 
the judgment of the public, but because we deem 
such comparisons unfair until time and place have 
fully tested the excellence of rival artists. It was 
easy from the first to predict a much larger measure 
of success for Madame Sontag than for her younger 
competiter, but it would not have been in the 
power of any one to say that the latter would have 
neglected the accessories of her concerts as she has 
done, and would have suffered the sight of declin- 
ing audiences without taking measures to remedy 
the evils that occasioned them. 

Notwithstanding the advice of her friends, and 
the constant strictures of the Press, Madame Al- 
boni has neither enlarged her orchestra, nor made 
any alteration in her troupe. Her orchestra is an 
indifferent one, and she knows it. Signor Rovere 
is absolutely distastful to most hearers, and she 
cannot be ignorant of so very manifest a fact. 
With a better basso, Sangiovanni, who is a meri- 
torious and modest artist, would appear to much 
better advantage than he does; and in fact his 
powers are well nigh thrown away in his present 
company. But we do not like to enlarge on this 
subject, since the truth of what we have said is 
perfectly apparent to those of our readers who 
have attended Madame Alboni’s concerts, and the 
ae too ee sufficientl — of it. 

ame Sontag has di ed greater city. 
She has gone on from g to better. Like a ekil 
ful merchant, she has, with increasing success, in- 
creased her expenditures, Since her third appear- 
ance there literally has not been a spare seat at 
any of her conterts. In Philadelphia and Boston 
her prices were higher than in New-York, and 
even at these rates were largely resold by specula- 
tors, Her course thus far has been one continued 
success, This has been accomplished mainly by 
her own merits, but much is also due to the tact 
and sagacity with which her concerts have been 
managed. 

Madame Sontag has even better things in store 
for us, She repays the favors of the public with 
usury. Her last series of concerts will commence 
at Metropolitan Hallabout the 25th of November, 
and will exceed in richness and effect any thing 
be witnessed in America. Preparations and re- 

earsals have been proceeding during the last six 
weeks, to give to these concerts that character of 


grandeur and completeness for which the Triennial 
Musical Festivals of England and Germany are so 


justly famed ; and from the selection of the master- 
pieces to be produced, and the liberality of all the 
arrangements, they will form an era in the musical 
annals of America. The néw series will be divid- 
ed into classical, brilliant, sacred and choral con- 
certs, in which all the solos, and even secondary 

, Will be performed by the eminent artists of 


e Sontag’scompany. The orchestral, cho- 
ral and chorus departments will consist of six 
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hundred performers, and will be led by Carl Eck- 
ert, under whose direction the principal German 
Festivals have been conducted. To afford the re- 

uired accommodation, the orchestral portion of 

e Hall will be entirely remodelled, on the plan 
of Exeter Hall, London, forming a spacious am- 

hitheatre occupying one third of Metropolitan 
Hall, and greatly facilitating the acoustic effect of 
the music, 

To be present at one of these concerts will richly 
repay the expenses of a trip to New-York from 
any reasonable distance ; and those of our readers 
who have travelled hundreds of miles to hear 
Jenny Lind, may well repeat the journey to attend 
a concert of Madame Sontag. 

Ar Nisto’s, Madam Anna Bishop, sup- 
ported by an excellent company, is giving a series of 
operas in English. Martha, the most celebrated 
composition of Fiotow, a German master, of whom, 
in this country, we have as yet heard little, was the 
first of the series, and enjoyed a very successful 
run. The plot of the opera is very slender and 
amusing, while the music is of every shade—some- 
times as light as the lightest comicalities of Auber, 
and sometimes so sombre as to remind us of Mozart 
and Bellini. The comic parts of the composition, 
however, very much overbalance the serious frag- 
ments which it contains, and evening after evening, 
as the audience have shown their evident prefer- 
ence for fun, the comedy has been more broadly 
developed, and its accompanying gravities pushed 
into the background. The tragic muse, we venture 
to say, never took up her abode at Niblo’s. 

This opera of Flotow’s deserves to be made a 
classic; and if a few of its faults can be got rid of, 
it will be. The “Last Rose of Summer” is a very 
pleasing and well-known air no doubt, but this is 
no reason why it should be introduced into a 
musical composition so as to stamp its character 
on the entire work. An appropriated melody, 
especially, should be but sparingly introduced. 
But in “Martha,” the “Last Rose of Summer” is 
made a great “point.” It opens an act. The 
heroine sings it to her lover; aud here, let us say, 
it is not at all inappropriate. It appears in nearly 
every scene, sometimes in scraps, and sometimes 
in all its fair proportions. The curtain falls while 
the entire Pf «a of characters are chanting its 
melodies, We submit that this is giving us entirely 
too much of a good thing. People can see too 
much even of an old and popular acquaintance. 

We will not enlarge upon the occasional incon- 
sistencies of the plot, because these are of less con- 
sequence. The opera contains so much good music 
that we hope our managers will hereafter include 
it among their stock pieces. 

Madam Bishop’s company have an engagement 
of some weeks’ duration at Niblo’s, and we have 


been glad to see a successiongf full houses. 
Mr. Wa. Henry Fry, formerly the pro- 


prietor of the Astor Place Opera House, will com- 
mence a series of lectures on music, at Metropoli- 


tan Hall, on the 1st of December. He will illus- 
trate his theories and concepgions by the aid of a 
large orchestra and chorua, His project has been 
a long time in contemplation, and the present 
winter is a favorable season for its accomplish- 
ment, 

The tickets for Mr. Fry’s entire course of tea 


lectures are but five dollars, and we learn that 
they are pearly all taken up. 


Nore.—Our Book Notices are crowded out. We shall give our publishing friends ample “scope 
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